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Art. L—METAPHYSICS OF WATSON’S INSTITUTES... 


Ir is worthy of being noted that, while many theologians have: 
condemned philosophy—shutting it, as they supposed, out of 
the region of theology, and cautioning their hearers to “ beware 
that no man beguile them through philosophy ”—their own 
theological system was built upon a philosophy, and permeated 
and tinged, i in all its details, by philosophic speculation. The 
moment a man passes in thought from the simple, didactic -. 
utterances of Scripture, and attempts a higher generalization— 
the moment he commences gathering the short and pregnant 
sentences in which Zruth is scattered almost at random over 
the sacred page, like pearls and gems upon a coral strand, and 
attempts to string them up into a theological creed, or arrange 
them in the cabinet of a theological system—and especially the 
moment he carries the profound utterances of Scripture into the 
system of things around him, and attempts to quadrate them 
with other truths taught in science or given in human con- 
sciousness, that moment he begins to phileeo mphize. He may not 
have made philosophy, as taught in the schools, a subject of 
formal and systematic study, yet in the writings of other theo- 
logians, or floating in the atmosphere of intellectual society 
and converse, he has come in contact with the axioms and con- 
clusions of philosophy, he has unconsciously inhaled them, 
they have found a place in his belief, and, even when he has 
no intention to philosophize, with a religious horror of all 
Fovurtn Serres, Vou. XIV.—12 
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philosophy, they have, nevertheless, become a part of his 
theology. 

That we may clearly apprehend the philosophic views of Mr. 
Watson, and fairly estimate their influence on his theology, 
(Theological Institutes,) it will be necessary that we glance at 
the systems of philosophy which were prevalent and influential 
in his day. 

There are two schools of philosophy which may be said to 
have divided and given direction to the philosophic thought of 
the last century: the Sensational or Empirical, and the Trans- 
cendental or Rational. Their representatives respectively may 
be found in Locke and Kant: Locke at the head of the Sen- 
sational, Kant at the head of the Transcendental school. 

The former, the Empirical school, holds that all the simple 
ideas existing in the human mind are the direct and only result 
of sensation, and that all our knowledge is derived from expe- 
rience. Not only the matter of our ideas, but also their form ; 
not ierely the occasion of our ideas, but their cause, is from 
wichout. The mind itself does not supply one element of 
truth. It has no standards of truth within itself. Nor does it, 
of itself, affirm any first Principles, any primitive cognitions, 
judgments, or beliefs which are necessary to the attainment of 
truth. The human mind is an empty vessel, into which our sen- 
sations—a heterogeneous mixture—are poured from the external 
world, upon which the mind itself exerts no modifying influ- 
ence, does not even give a color to the liquid, but simply retains 
it in memory until it shall erystalize into the classifications of 
science. Or, to employ the favorite figure of Locke himself, 
the mind is a “ tabula rasa”—a blank sheet of paper, void of all 
characters, and without any ideas, on which the external world, 
by a species ‘of photography, writes its own images, and those 
which bear a strong resemblance naturally blend so as to form 
species and genera, the highest generalization becoming the 
apex of all science. lan, therefore, has no ideas of right and 
wrong, of duty, of accountability, of retribution, of immor- 
tality, or of GOD, except as derived from without. This school 
of philosophy landed, as indeed it must inevitably land, in pure 
materialism, and numbers among its disciples, or more pro- 
perly, its high priests, such writers as Hartley, Priestley, Combe, 
and Aug. Comte. 
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The Transcendental school, while it does not affirm the doc- 
trine of innate ideas—that is, does not teach that there are 
some truths found in all minds expressed in formal or logical 
propositions, affirms that there are specific forms into which 
human thought must necessarily develop itself, just as a grain 
of wheat must necessarily develop itself into “the blade, and 
ear, and full corn in the ear,” or an acorn develop into the 
majestic oak. There are fundamental laws of the human intel- 
ligence which constrain man, in view of the facts of the uni- 
verse, to aflirm certain necessary judgments and beliefs. Expe- 
rience furnishes the material of our ideas, reason imposes the 
form. Experience is the occasion of their production, but their 
real cause is to be found in the spontaneous energy of mind 
itself; as warmth and moisture are the occasion of germination, 
the necessary condition of development, but the real cause is 
the mysterious vitality of the seed itself and the necessary laws 
of vegetative life. 

The human intelligence is configured and correlated to eternal 
principles of order, and right, and good as they exist in the 
Infinite Intelligence. Man is the offspring and the image of 
God. And when a principle or an act is apprehended by the 
understanding, the mind passes a Judgment upon the relation 
of that principle or act to these laws of order and right and 
good. Through the understanding, or notion-forming power, 
we obtain conceptions of all objects of perception, internal and 
external, as event, body, succession, the condition, the finite ; 
the reason gives the necessary ideas which are the logical ante- 
cedents of these facts of perception, as the ideas of cause, space, 
time, the unconditioned, the infinite; and the judgment, or 
logical faculty, aftirms the necessary relation between these 
understanding conceptions and fhese ideas of pure reason. 
Thus, for example, the understanding gives us the conception 
of “an event”—that which had a beginning, which now has a 
dependent existence, and which may have an end; the reason 
gives, as the logical antecedent of an effect, the idea of 
“cause” and the judgment affirms the necessary relation of 
the two—* every event must have a cause.” Hence the scientific 
accuracy of that distribution of all the necessary intuitions of the 
mind adopted by McCosh, namely: Ist, “ primitive cognitions,” 
the necessary forms of the understanding concepts; 2d, “prim- 
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itive beliefs,” the necessary ideas of the reason ; 3d, “ primitive 
judgments,” the necessary affirmations of the logical faculty. 
This school of philosophy, therefore, affirms that man is so con- 
stituted by the great Architect of his mental being—God has 
imposed upon his intelligence such laws of thought as determine 
him to form the idea of God, of right and wrong, of duty, and 
of accountability. 

So much being premised, we have now no difficulty :n 
determining Mr. Watson’s relations to the prevailing schools 
of philosophy. Unquestionably he attaches himself to the sys- 
tem of Locke; he was a disciple of the Empirical school. In 
the absence of more direct evidence this might safely be pre- 
sumed. The system of Locke was the over-towering and all- 
pervading philosophy of his country, especially of his day. In 
the English universities and schools of learning his imperial 
name: ruled supreme. Kant had not then exerted, nor even 
now does he exert, any controlling and determining influence on 
the current of speculative thought in England. True, the lead- 
ing and fundamental principles of his “Critique of Pure Rea- 
son” were incipient in the Scottish philosophy. The aim of 
Kant and Reid was identical; the starting-point in each system 
was the same; they both sought to determine whether there are 
any “first truths” given in the human intelligence, and they 
both commenced by asking, “ What are the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the reason?’ So, also, the philosophy of Hamilton, 
the disciple and annotator of Reid, is virtually the philosophy 
of Kant ;* while Hamilton has not departed from, but more 
perfectly developed the method of his Scottish master. But 
while there is internal evidence in the “ Institutes” that Wat- 
son had studied the writings of Reid, and was acquainted with 
his method, he was not, he Sould not, as we shall presently see, 


* It is matter of astonishment that many persons who have eagerly embraced 
the philosophic views of Sir William Hamilton are vehement in their denunciation 
of “the transcendental nonsense of Kant,” when any one acquainted with the 
writings of these two distinguished men must know that the philosophy of Hamil- 
ton is essentially the philosophy of Kant. The denial of the possibility of a phi- 
losophy of the “unconditioned” is common to both; the “antinomies” of Kant 
of Hamilton; that our knowledge is relative, that it is of 


” 


are the “contradictions 
phenomena and not of things in se, is the doctrine of both; and they are agreed in 
pronouncing the ontological and cosmological arguments for the existence of God 
as tnsufficient, and in resting solely on the psychological. 
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be a disciple of the Scottish school. That Watson was, in phi- 
losophy, a Sensationalist, must, we think, be evident to every dis- 
criminating mind furnished with even a very slender acquaint- 
ance with the history of modern philosophy. A careful perusal 
of the chapters “On the Presumptive Evidences” in Part I, 
the chapter “On the Existence of God” in Part II, and the 
first chapter of Part IIT, “On the Moral Law,” will be decisive 
of this question in every intelligent mind. He affirms, with 
earnestness and emphasis, that we have no idea of God, of right 
and wrong, and of immortality, except as derived from without 
by instruction and verbal revelation ; that, indeed, we have no 
Faculty of knowing on any of these subjects, except faith. 
Accordingly, on page 274,.vol. i, we read, “ We are all con 
scious that we gain our knowledge of God by énstruction ... 
we owe our knowledge of the existence of God and his attri- 
butes to revelation ALONE ;” and at page 272 he quotes, with 
approval, the words of Ellis, and adopts them as his own: 
“God is the only way-to himself; he cannot be in the least 
come at, defined, or demonstrated by human reason.” At page 
10, vol. i, he asserts “that nothing appears in the constitution 
of nature, or in the proceedings of the Divine administration, to 
indicate it to be the will of God that the appetites should be 
restrained within the rules of sobriety, except that, by a con- 
nection which has been established by Him, the excessive indul- 
gence of these appetites usually impairs health.” There is, 
therefore, no “law written upon the heart” indicating that 
intemperance and licentiousness are criminal and wrong, and 
the human intelligence can reach no other conception of virtue 
than that propounded on Paley’s “selfish theory” of morals. 
The design of the whole of this chapter it is to prove “that 
the rule which determines the quality of moral action must be 
presuried to be matter of [oral] revelation from God.” In 
relation to the doctrine of Immortality, he remarks, at page 11, 
vol. i, “ All observation lies directly against the doctrine of the 
immortality of man. He dies! and the probabilities of a 
future life which have been established upon the unequal dis- 
tribution of rewards and punishments in this life, and the 
capacities of the human soul, ‘are a presumptive evidence 
which has been adduced only by those to whom the doctrine 
had been transmitted by tradition, and who were, therefore, in 
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possession of the idea.” It is, therefore, but natural that he 
should enter his solemn protest against the attempt to con- 
struct a science of NATURAL THEOLOGY, or of MORAL PHILOSO- 
PHY, as a design which is not only “ visionary” and “ impossi- 
ble,” but of “ mischievous tendency,” and they who are engaged 
in it are accessory to the infidel crusade against the word of 
God. 

In the “ Theological Institutes” we do not find Mr. Watson 
recognizes any “first truths,” “ intuitive beliefs,” “ fundamental 
and necessary ideas of pure reason” as the basis of the Theistic 
argument or the foundation of an ethical system. Even the 
principle of causality is not a necessary intuition ; the relation 
of cause and effect is matter of argument and proof.* Reason 
is not, with him, an intuitive but a discussive faculty. It does 
not apprehend @ priord, self-evident, necessary truth. Accord- 
ing to the usage of the Empirical school, he employs the term 
to designate the logical faculty, and, as such, he pronounces it 
a “weak,” “ uncertain,” and “erring” faculty, which “may be 
the reverse of the Divine reason.”—P. 97, vol. i. 

It would ill become us to complain that Mr. Watson should 
have entertained these views. They were the prevailing opin- 
ions of his country and age. They were entertained by Locke,t 
Ellis,t Leland,$ Horsley,| and other equally distinguished and 
honored names. Watson has, at least, this advantage: he stands 
amid illustrious men. Yet we can ill conceal our regrets. His 
design was noble and praiseworthy. He sought to prove the 
necessity of oral revelation, and vindicate for it the honor of 
furnishing all our knowledge of God, duty, and immortality ; 
but in thus attempting to build up a strong presumption in 
favor of revealed religion by rejecting the intuitions of the 
human mind, and casting doubt upon the veracity of our facul- 
ties, the foundations of all truth are loosened and unsettled ; 
yea, the very fundamental truths upon which we must plant our 
argument in demonstrating the truth of a revelation from God ; 


— 


and the inquiring mind is cast afloat upon an open sea of doubt. 


. 
* “We allow that the argument which proves that the effects with which we are 
surrounded must have been caused”’ is simple, obvious, and forcible. —P. 273, vol. i. 
+ ‘‘Reasonableness of Christianity.’’ 
¢ “Knowledge of Divine Things from Revelation, not from Reason or Nature.” 
$ “ Necessity of Revelation.” | “ Dissertations,” ete. 
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NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

The fundamental question which meets us at the threshold 
of a theological course, and which must be determined before 
we can logically or safely proceed another step, is, “ How am I 
to certify myself of the being of a God?” That he does exist 
must be determined before I can consider the evidences of a 
revelation professing to be from him, or inquire into the duties 
which I owe to him. 

As to the nature of the evidence by which the existence of 
God is to be rendered certain to us, theologians are divided. 
Some assume that the being of God is purely a truth of revela- 
tion; others regard it as a truth resting on reason and revelation 
conjointly ; while a third class regard it as resting, in its last 
analysis, on the light of nature alone. 

Mr. Watson is to be regarded of that number who assume 
that the being of God ts purely a truth of revelation. His 
position on the Theistic argument is that “we owe our knowl- 
edge of the EXISTENCE of God and of his attributes,” not to the 
light of nature, or to reason and revelation conjointly, but “ to 
revelation ALONE.”—Vol. i, p. 271. There is noth*ng in the 
mental or moral nature of man which prompts him to inquire 
after Ged: “He is wholly the creature of appetite; labor, 
feasting, and sleeping divide his time and wholly occupy his 
thoughts."—P. 271. There are no necessary intuitions of the 
mind, no fundamental jaws of the intelligence, which involve 
the idea of a Supreme Being; “he has not one known or sure 
principle to ground it upon,... not one term or proposition 
to fix his procedure upon.”*—P. 272. “ We are all conscious 
that we obtain the knowledge of God by INSTRUCTION, and just 
in proportion to the want of instruction men are ignorant, as 
of other things, so of God.”—P. 274. “ Had no idea of spirit- 
ual beings, or of a Supreme Greator and Ruler, been suggested 
by TRADITION and instruction, the fact of God’s existence 
would not have been within the reach of man, even in its most 
imperfect form, and could never have been discovered by the 
unassisted faculties of man.”—P. 272. “The doctrine that 
there is a God was extensively spread at a very ancient period, 
[by TRADITION,] and plainly takes away a great part of the 


* See further his quotations from Ellis, Hare, Gleig, and Van Mildert, pp. 272, 273. 
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foundation of those arguments on which the moderns have so 
confidently rested for the demonstration of the existence of 
God, whether drawn from the works of nature or from meta- 
physical principles.” —P. 21. “The simple truth of the exist- 
ence of a First Cause is not within the compass of human 
powers.”—P, 270. NATURAL THEOLOGY is, therefore, as a 
science, an @ priori impossibility. “God is the only way to 
himself; he cannot, 7m the least, be come at, defined, or DEMON- 
STRATED by human reason” (p. 272) without previous sugges- 
tion by a direct revelation. 

On some occasions Mr. Watson seems to make a distinction 
between the discovery and the demonstration of the truth of 
God’s existence; and on this apparent distinction, for it is not a 
real one, some of his admirers have concluded his doctrine to 
be, that when once the idea of a God has been suggested by 
revelation the human reason can elaborate the demonstration 
revelation gives the zdea of God, reason the 





of his existence 
proof. 

A more exact and critical attention to the entire scope and 
structure of his. argument must, however, result in the convic- 
tion that this is a misapprehension, and that the position of 
Mr. Watson is that the proof of the Divine existence, in its last 
analysis, rests upon the authority of revelation ALONE. The 
aim of his reasoning, from pp. 267 to 274, is to show that “ we 
owe our knowledge of God’s existence to revelation ALONE.” 
And by “knowledge” here Mr. Watson does not mean the 
mere idea or notion of a God, but the yyda¢ dru éo7rt-—the cer- 
tain knowledge that he zs. This clear and certain knowledge 
that God exists cannot be attained by human reasoning. Rea- 
son is inadequate, not only to the discovery but to the demon- 
stration of this truth: “God cannot, in the least, be come at, 
defined, or demonstrated by human reason.”—P. 272. It is 
also evident that in Mr. Watson’s argument “to discover” and 
“to demonstrate” are equipollent; they are terms of accord, 
and involve and weigh each other. “If a truth so essential to 
the whole Mosaic system,” as this of the being of a God, “ had 
been discovered by the successive investigations of wise men... 
we might naturally expect that a statement of the arguments 
by which it was demonstrated would have been given as a fit 
introduction to a book professing to contain a revelation from 
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him.”—P. 269. The discovery of this truth necessarily involves 
a demonstration of its truth, and the ability to demonstrate im- 
plies the ability to discover. 

Wé are not unmindful of the fact, or at all disposed to over- ’ 
look it, that after Mr. Watson has announced “the existence 
of God” as a doctrine of Holy Scripture, he then proceeds to 
develop the “@ posteriori” argument for the being of a God. 

jut he adduces this argument only as corroborative and con- 
firmatory of the testimony of Scripture, and by no means as 
in itself a sufficient, complete, and decisive proof; it is not 
regarded by him asa demonstration based on the facts of the 
universe and the necessary intuitions of the mind.* “ The @ 
posteriori argument does not of itself confirm the conciusions 
... that the world had one Creator, that he is an incorporeal 
Spirit, that he is eternal, self-existent, immortal, and independ- 
ent.”—P. 274. “No subject has employed the thoughts and 
pens of the most profound thinkers more than the demonstra- 
tion of the being and attributes of God; and the evidence 
from fact, reason, and the nature of things which has been col- 
lected is large and instructive. These researches have not, 
however, brought to light any new attribute of God not found 
in Scripture. Zhis is a strong presumption that the ONLY 
source of our notions on this subject is the manifestation which 
God has been pleased to make of himself, and a confirmation 
that human reason, if left to itself, had never made the slightest 
discovery respecting the Divine nature.—P. 275. True, he 
admits that “the abundant rational evidence of the existence of 
God,” which may now be so easily collected, “is CONVINCING,” 
but “that is no proof that without instruction the human mind 
could ever have made the discovery.”—-P. 272. Against the 
notion of the eternity of matter philosophy can now adduce a 
“@ATISFACTORY argument,” but it was “never discovered by 
philosophy unaided by the Seriptures.”—P. 274. The @ poste- 
riort argument is not, therefore, an independent, conclusive 
demonstration ; it would have no value were not the existence 
of God “discovered” by revelation.—P. 274. “As to what is 
revealed,” the evidences from fact, reason, and the nature of 


* Mr. Watson’s doctrine is, ‘the arguments of natural theologians derive their 
validity from certain ‘bases’ supplied by revelation, on which they are built.” —See 
page 21, second paragraph. 
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things are of great importance in the controversy with poly- 
theism and atheism,” (p. 275 ;) but these are really not needed 
to give certitude to the Christian’s faith, as it stands upon a 
surer foundation—the revelation of God; “the authority of a 
revealed truth stands on infinitely higher ground than our per- 
ception of its reasonableness.”*—P. 475. 

In the @ priort argument Mr. Watson seems to repose less 
confidenee than in an induction from the facts of the universe. 
** The existence of God admits of no such demonstration ; in 
the nature of things it is impossible.”—P. 331. It would 
appear from Mr. Watson’s treatment of this argument that he 
did not fully apprehend it. He characterizes it as “an argu- 
ment from cause to effect,” whereas it is an argument from @ 
priori truths—a logical deduction from axiomatic, self-evident, 
and necessary truths. Inasmuch, however, as he does not 
admit that there are any primary truths, any intuitive cogni- 
tions, beliefs, or judgments given in the human intelligence, he 
pronounces the @ priori argument impossible. “ There is noth- 
ing prior to God; [what a misapprehension of the argument !] 
nothing in nature, nothing in reason; therefore the attempt is 
fruitless Surely Mr. Watson must have known that the 
question is not, Is there anything prior to God? but, Are there 
any @ priort truths of reason? To instance one such truth: 
“every event must have a cause;” here is an @ priort truth, 
a necessary belief of the human intelligence. Mr. Watson 
regards this as an induction from experience, and as requiring 
proof; he also introduces it into his @ posteriort argument, and 
even then casts doubt upon its sufficiency to lead the mind 
beyond an eternal succession of causes and effects. It would 
not teach him that the universe, as an effect, must have had a 
cause.t (See pp. 273, 274.) 


” 
. 


* 

* In note at page 275 is a quotation from, Ellis in which he says: “Tell men 
that there is a God, and the mind embraces it as a necessary truth.”” But how a 
necessary truth? As yet it rests on authority and testimony. Necessary truth is 
perceived intuitively, or reached by demonstration. Whatever the mind perceives 


” 


“intuitively’’ must be within the range of the human faculties, and discoverable ; 
and whatever is demonstrable must be a necessary deduction from axiomatic, self- 
evident truth; this also must be within the reach of the human mind. But Ellis 
affirms, “God cannot be come at or demonstrated by human reason,” 

+ Mr. Watson pronounces the @ priori argument as not only “ fruitless’? but 


“mischievous”? and dangerous. ‘ We need only instance the doctrine of the neces- 
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Finding that the @ priort and d@ posteriori arguments are 
both alike insufficient to furnish a complete and independent 
demonstration of the being of a God, and that human reason is 
unable, without a revelation from God in human language, to 
certify itself that God exists, he “concludes that we owe the 
knowledge of the existence of God to revelation ALONE.” 

Now we ask permission, very deferentially, to dissent from 
this conclusion of Mr. Watson’s on the following grounds: 

I. If we owe our knowledge of the existence of God to reve- 
lation alone, then it is impossible to prove, logically, the exist- 
ence of God. 

Let us grant that Mr. Watson has sustained his argument, 
and shut us up to the conclusion that “ God is the only way to 
himself, and that he cannot in the least be come at or demon- 
strated by human reason; that we can know that he exists only 
by a miraculous manifestation of his personal existence and a: 
communication from him in human language.” The question 
now arises, How am I to certify myself that such a revelation 
has been given? ‘True, we have a book which professes to be 
a revelation from God—a book which says “there is a God!” 
and which records numerous “ appearances ” of God to men in 
bygone days. But that assertion is not proof that such a being 
does exist, any more than the assertion of the Koran or the 
Zendavesta, until I have rationally demonstrated that the Bible 
is an authentic revelation, and that here I have the veritable 
words of God. By this method the truth of God’s existence is 
remitted solely to the testimony of Scripture, and the question 
whether the Scriptures are a revelation from God is referred 
solely to the arbitrations of a faculty which is pronounced to 
be “ weak, uncertain, and erring,” “which may be the reverse 
of the divine reason,” and in whose demonstrations of the exist- 


sary existence of the Deity when reasoned @ priori” as an example of its mischiev- 
ous tendency. “Some acute infidels have thanked those for the discovery who 
intended nothing so little as to encourage error, and have argued from that notion 
that the Supreme Being cannot be a free agent.” —P. 330. But is not the “ neces- 
sary ” existence of God a certain truth in whatever way reasoned? Does not John 
Howe, as quoted by Watson on page 83, argue that “God doth necessarily exist?” 
Surely the necessary existence of God does not destroy his “free agency” because 
he cannot will to exist or not to exist! Why this is the very definition of “ neces- 
sary’ existence, as given at page 83: “That which is in being, neither by its own 
choice nor another's, is necessarily.” 
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ence of God I am not permitted to repose any confidence.* 
Now, if reason is totally unreliable in this case, it mist be in 
that ; if it mislead me in the one instance, I cannot trust it on 
the other; if it is wholly incompetent to produce certitude 
when the existence of God is under consideration, it must also 
when the truth of the Bible is under consideration. If there 
are no fundamental, axiomatic, necessary truths upon which I 
may fall back and find some solid rock on which to plant my 
reasoning in both instances, then I may ask mournfully and 
hopelessly, “ What is truth?” and only receive back an unsym- 
pathizing, an unmeaning echo. 

II. If we owe the knowledge of the existence of God to reve- 
lation ALONE, then we cannot, by human reason, prove that the 

sible is a revelation from God. 

Revelation is unsusceptible of proof if its truth rest upon 
nothing save itself. He who was himself the great revealer 
said, “If I bear witness of myse/f my witness is not true.” We 
-annot prove the Bible to be the word of God if the fact of the 
divine existence rests solely upon it, and is not rationally demon- 
strable by any independent line of argument. The truth of the 
divine existence is absolutely necessary in order to establish the 
authority of a revelation from him; that truth must, therefore, 
be rationally demonstrable antecedently to any credible testi- 
mony from him. We must either postulate or prove the exist- 
ence of God before we can attempt the first argument to prove 
the truth of the Bible. 

These remarks find a striking illustration in Mr. Watson’s 
method of conducting the argument for the divinity of the Holy 
Scriptures. The entire reasoning proceeds upon the assumption 
that there is a God. He does not first attempt the proof of his 


* When, in the use of our reasoning faculties, we attempt to interpret the reve- 
lation which God has made of himself in the material creation, and has written on 
our hearts, (Romans i, 19, 20,) we are instantly met by the protest that “ reason is 
a weak and erring faculty,” and may be the reverse of the Divine!” And yet to 
this weak and uncertain faculty Mr. Watson assigns the work of “investigating 
the evidences upon which a revelation is founded, and of interpreting that revela- 
tion according to the ordinary rules of interpretation in other cases.”—P. 102. Is 
not the “law written on the heart’? as much a revelation from God as the “law 
written on tables of stone?’ Is not “the eternal power and Godhead mani- 
fested in the works of God” a revelation of God as much as “the love of God 
displayed in the Gospel?’ But if reason is inadequate to the interpretation of one, 
it is inadequate to the interpretation of ALL. 
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existence. He denies to “unassisted” reason the ability to 
demonstrate that there is a God. We must procure our knowl- 
edge of God from revelation alone. In order, therefore, to 
prove the truth of the Holy Scriptures he has first to assume 
what he cannot prove, namely, the existence of God; and then 
having, as he supposes, proved the truth of revelation, he proves 
From revelation the existence of God. In other words, he says, 
Grant me that God exists and I will prove the Bible to be true, 
and then from the Bible I will prove the being of a God. If 
this be not an example of the petitio principii—a mere begging 
of the question—then we do not understand his argument. He 
is all the while arguing in a vicious circle. “The present argu- 
ment,” says he, “ being supposed to be with one who believes 
in a God... our observations will have the advantage of cer- 
tain first principles which that belief concedes.”—P. 95. “ Let 
it then be granted by the theist, which he cannot consistently 
deny, the existence of a Supreme Creator... who has both 
made and continues to govern men, and the strongest pre- 
sumption is afforded that he has given his authority in favor 
of virtue and against vice.’—P. 6. But how can Mr. Watson 
ask or expect the theist to grant to him that a Supreme Creator 
exists if he denies to the theist that this fundamental truth is 
demonstrable by reason. We cannot argue with the theist, 
much less with the atheist, unless we are agreed to accept cer- 
tain principles as necessarily, or as demonstrably true, and 
which first truths shall constitute the premises of our argu- 
ment. There is no logical consistency in the attempt to base 
our argument upon an assumption*which we have already 
characterized as undemonstrable and baseless, simply because 
it may happen to be the belief of our adversary. It is doing 
busigess on a fictitious capital—passing what we know is not 
good coin. We must plant our argument upon a solid, immov- 
able foundation, and not upon what we avow is illogical and 
incapable of proof. Mr. Watson has no right to commence his 
arguinent by taking for granted the existence of God unless he 
believes it to be a necessary truth, or a logical deduction from 
a necessary truth. He cannot asswme that truth on the author- 
ity of revelation, because, as yet, the truth of revelation is 
under discussion, and is itself in abeyance. In discussing the 
“ Evidences,” the Bible itself is put upon its trial, and no doe- 
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trine contained in and grounded upon the Bible can be assumed 
as true, or become part of the proof, wnless that truth can be 
antecedently demonstrated by some independent line of proof, 
or is itself an axiomatic TRUTH. 

III. If we owe the knowledge of the existence of God to 
revelation ALONE, then to the overwhelming masses of the 
human race, now and in all past ages, their knowledge of God 
has rested entirely on TRADITION. 

Human reason cannot demonstrate the ewistence of Cod. 
Man had no motives and no disposition to inquire after God ; 
there was not anything in his nature or his circumstances to 
prompt him to investigation. Philosophy could never have 
proved that nature “is not an eternal succession of causes and 
effects.” Mankind could not have “demonstrated to them- 
selves that the great collection of bodies which we call the 
world had one Creator.” “Certain it is that the argument @ 
posteriori does not of itself contirm all these conclusions, and 
the argument @ priori is not so satisfactory as to leave no 
rational doubt as to its conclusions.” —P. 274. atural theism 
28, the refore, impossible, 

If, then, the facts of the universe and the intuitions of the 
human mind have not been the basis of this belief, on what 
foundation has the universal faith of humanity rested? Has it 
had any foundation at all, or has it, like the almost universal 
belief in omens, specters, and oracles, been baseless as the fabric 
of a vision ? 

The answer of Mr. Watson is, that to the masses of humanity 
this belief in an invisible Supreme Power has rested solely on 
TRADITION. The existence of God was revealed to the first 
human pair, and by successive manifestations to the heads of 
the primitive families of men; “from them the tradition was 
transmitted to their descendants and universally diffused 
through the ancient world.” Among the Jews it was pre- 
served by continued visible manifestations of Jehovah; but 
among the rest of mankind it was corrupted, and, in some 
vases, entirely lost, as among the Hottentots of Africa and the 
aborigines of New South Wales. 

The only medium by which this great truth, which is the 
basis of all law, government, and social order, the foundation 
of all morality and religion, could possibly become known to 
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the masses of mankind, is tradition. The ultimate foundation 
on which the faith of universal humanity has rested, with the 
exception of the Israelites, and the favored few to whom the 
Gospel has come, has been and still is uncertain, precarivus, 
and easily corrupted TRADITION ! 

To our mind this seems incredible. The human mind needs 
the idea of God to satisfy its deep moral necessities and har- 
monize its powers. Society needs it as a foundation for law 
and government, and as the ground and source of social order ; 
without it these cannot be or be conserved, Intellectual creat- 
ureship, social order, human progress, are inconceivable and 
impossible without the idea of God. That the knowledge of 
so fundamental a truth should, to the masses of mankind, rest 
on tradition, is incredible. Is there no known and accessible 
God to the outlying millions of our race who, in consequence 
of their birth and education, over which they had no control, 
have had no access to revelation, and among whom the dim 
shadowy rays of an ancient tradition have long ago expired ? 
What of the Fijian, who for thousands of years has dwelt alone 
in his isolate island home? Is not he a natural theist?* Was 
it impossible to God that his name should be so written on his 
great universe and his perfections so narrowed on the human 
soul that his deéng should be apparent? Could not he, whose 
“ offspring ” all men are, and “ who is not far from any one of 
them ;” he who has made of one blood all the nations, and 
determined beforehand the times in which they should live, 
and the bounds of their habitations, that they might seek the 
Lord ;”+ could not he have put into their hearts some deep- 
seated longing, some intuitive conviction, some @ prior? truth 
which should lead them “to feel after God and find him?’ 
We humbly believe he could and has done so, else how can they 
be “without excuse?” Nay, does not Paul affirm “that which 
may be known of God is manifested in their hearts” —the law 
of conscience being one of God’s revelations— God having 
shown it to them; for his eternal power and Godhead, though 
they be invisible, yet are seen ever since the creation, being 
understood by his works”—God’s revelation in nature; they 
have, therefore, no excuse.t 


* See ‘Fiji and the Fijians,” p. 169. ¢ Acts xvii, 26-28. 
¢ Romans i, 19, 20. 
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IV. We will endeavor to show that Awman reason can demon- 
strate from the facts of the universe and the intuitions of the 
mind that God exists, and consequently that “ our knowledge of 
the existence of God is” not ‘derived from revelation ALONE.” 

Let it be distinctly borne in mind that the real question now 
before us is not how the idea of a God first became known, or 
now first becomes known to man? Whether our knowledge 
of God, as a part of our personal history, may have been 
obtained from the Bible, or tradition, or an instinctive belief, 
or from Schleiermacher’s “ religious consciousness,” would not 
alter the conditions of the argument. We will admit that the 
first positive knowledge of God attained by the human race 
was received in a supernatural way by personal appearances 
and communications. The question we are now to discuss is, 
Can man attain to the knowledge of God’s existence in any 
other way? Can he, from the light of nature, develop a proof 
which shall be logical, conclusive, and self-sutticient? We are 
not to inquire whether man in his early history was devoid of 
any knowledge of God, and, after ages of rational inquiry, 
made the sublime discovery that there is a God just in the 
same way as he reached the discovery that the earth is a 
sphere and not a parallelogram, and that it revolves around 
the sun, not the sun around it. Nor are we to inquire whether 
any man, or tribe of men, reached this truth independently of 
any traditional suggestions. Nor yet whether mankind could 
rise to that degree of civilization and mental culture which 
shall place human reason in fair conditions to pursue the neces- 
sary investigations without the aid of revelation. These cer- 
tainly are points which are raised and discussed by Mr. Wat- 
son; but they are irrelevant to the main issue, as to the com- 
petency of human reason, from the facts of the universe and 
the intuition of the mind, to demonstrate the existence of God. 

Instead, then, of our knowledge of God resting upon revela- 
tion ALONE, we regard the idea of God as a phenomenon of the 
universal human intelligence. It is in all minds in which rea- 
son is in any considerable degree developed, and is there as a 
NECESSARY truth. “The idea of God, the belief in God, may 
be justly represented as NATIVE to man. We are led to it by 
the circumstances in which we are placed calling into energy 
mental principles which are natural to all. Man does not 


sd 
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require to go in search of it; it comes to him. He has only to 
be waiting for it, and disposed to receive it, and it will press 
upon him from all quarters; it springs up spontaneously, as a 
plant from its germ; it will well up from the depths of his 
son]; it will shine upon him from the works of nature as light 
from the sun.”* 

We do not, with Dr. Hickok, assert “that the idea of God is 
a primary intuition of pure reason,” and “that we must go out 
of the Cosmos” in order to find God, (Rational Cosmology.) 
We regard it as a necessary deduction from the facts of the 
universe and the primary intuitions of the mind—a logical 
deduction from the self-evident truths given in sense, conscious- 
Wess, and reason. 

As the vital and rudimental germ of the oak is contained in» 
the acorn—as it is quickened and excited to activity by the 
external conditions of moisture, light, and heat, and is fully 
developed under the fixed and determinative laws of vegetative 
life—so the germ of the idea of God is present in every human 
mind as the intuitions of pure reason, (PSYCHOLOGY ;) these 
intuitions are excited into energy by our experimental and his- 
toric knowledge of the facts and laws of the universe, (PHE- 
NOMENOLOGY ;) and these facts and intuitions are developed 
into scientific form by the necessary laws of the intellect, 
(NOMOLOGY or LOGIC.) 

The theistic argument is, therefore, necessarily composed of 
both experimental and @ priori elements. But the intuitional 
a priori element is the logical basis, the only foundation of the 
a posteriori demonstration.t The facts of the universe alone 
could never prove to us the existence of God if the reason, in 
view of these facts, did not enounce certain necessary and uni- 
versal truths which are their logical exponents and their ade- 
quate explanation. Of what use can it be to point to the 
ceaseless flux and change of the phenomena of the universe as 
a proof of the existence of a First Cause, unless we take 
account of the affirmation by the human intelligence of the 
universal and necessary truth that “every change, every event, 
must have a cause,” and that there is a sufficient reason why 


* McCosh, ‘Intuitions of the Mind,” p. 427. 
+ Mr. Watson says that revelation supplies the bases upon which the most con- 
vincing arguments are built.—P. 21. 


Fourtu Serres, Vout. XIV.—13 
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events take place as they do and not otherwise. There would 
be no logical force in pointing to the facts of order and special 
adaptation in the universe to prove the existence of an Jntellt- 
gent Creator had not the necessary intuitions of the mind 
enounced the universal truth “that facts of order, having a 
commencement in time, prove mind.” There is no logical con- 
clusiveness in the assertion of Paley, “that experience teaches 
us that a designer must be a person,” because, as Hume 
remarks, “our experience ” is narrowed down to a mere point, 
and cannot be “a rule for a universe ;” but there is an infini- 
tude of force in that universal truth affirmed by the reason 
“that intelligence, self-consciousness, and self-determination 
necessarily constitute personality.” Hence it is solely because 
Mr. Watson degrades the reason—the faculty which appre- 
hends eternal, necessary, universal truth—and undervalues and 
disregards its @ priort intuitions, that he is unable to appre- 
hend and feel the logical conclusiveness of the @ postertort 
demonstration of a God. 

We will now, with the reader’s indulgence, attempt an 
analysis of the belief in God, as developed in the human intel- 
ligence, and which, we flatter ourselves, will be found a logical 
and scientific presentation. 

Should our attempt be pronounced a failure, we shall con 
sole ourselves after the manner of Cousin, by remembering 
that “there are different proofs of the existence of God. The 
consoling result of my studies is that these different proofs are 
all more or less strict in form, but that all of them have a 
depth of truth which must only be disengaged and put in clear 
light to give them incontestible authority. Everything leads 
to God; there is no bad way of arriving at him; but we may 
go to him by different ways.* 

We cannot, however, divest ourselves of the conviction that 
there is a natural order in which the belief in a God is devel- 
oped in the intelligence, and it is the office of natural theology 
to render an account of and justify that belief, to point out 
how it originates in the human mind, and bring the whole 
matter into the light of scientific truth. That order we believe 
to be, first, the known ; secondly, the implied; thirdly, the 
deduced. . 


* “History of Modern Philosophy,” vol. ii, p. 418. 
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The UNDERSTANDING, or notion-forming power, gives, as the necessary “ concepts ”’ 
of the facts of the universe, 

(1. Phenomena. Qualities, material and mental. 

. Events transpiring in time, having beginning, succession, 
and end. 

. Existences in space, which are contingent, dependent, finite. 

. Facts of Order having a commencement in time. 

. Special ends, or final causes, why specific organisms and 
adjustments are made—an end proposed, and a choice and 
adjustment of means to secure that end. 

. Retributive Issues ; “ particular final causes of pleasure and 

[ pain.” —BUTLER. 

The REASON gives, as the necessary antecedents of the primitive cognitions of the 
understanding, 


COGNITIONS. 


A 


“The known” 





PRIMITIVE 


1. The idea of Substance, or reality, as ground of all pheno- 
mena. 

2. The idea of Cause, or substance having power to produce 
change. 

3. The idea of Being per se—being self-existent, unconditioned, 
INFINITE, the first cause of all finite, dependent existence. 

4. The idea of Mind, or Intelligence, as the source of order. 

5. The idea of Personality as the ground of intelligent purpose 
and spontaneous volition—‘‘a designer must be a per- 
son.” —PALEY. 

6. The idea of Right and Wrong as the source and rule of 
final causes of pleasure and pain. 


E BELIEFS. 


“The implied” 


PRIMITIV 





The JUDGMENT, or logical faculty, gives, as the necessary relation between these 

understanding conceptions and these ideas of pure reason, the following axioms : 

1. All phenomena implies substance or reality. 

2. Every event must have an efficient cause. 

3. There must be something prior to finite, dependent, change- 
ful existence, which is self-existent, underived, eternal— 
Being per se. ’ 

| 4. Facts of order, having a commencement in time, imply 
mind as their source and exponent. 

5. Intelligent purpose and voluntary choice imply personality. 

6. Right and wrong, terminating in retributive issues of pleas- 
ure or pain, imply a moral government. 


“The deduced ” 
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Conciusion.—A necessary deduction from the facts of the universe and the 
primary intuitions of the mind gives as the ground of all existence: Ist, a real 
being; 2d, an efficient cause; 3d, an infinite First Cause; 4th, an intelligent 
cause; 5th, a personal cause; 6th, a moral governor—a GOD. 

’ 

In each of the above propositions we have an understanding 
conception—* a form” under which the mind necessarily con- 
ceives the facts of external and internal perception; we have 
also an ¢dea of pure reason—an implied or implicit belief, aris- 
ing spontaneously in the human mind in presence of the under- 
standing conception; and, lastly, we have an analytic judg- 
ment—the aftirmation of a necessary and universal relation 
between the two, the predicate being involved in the very 
notion of the subject. 

Our space will not admit of more than a brief and yet we 
hope suggestive notice of each proposition, ¢ 
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1. All phenomena or qualities imply substance or real being. 
Here we have, Ist, a contingent element of thought; 2d, a 
necessary element of thought; and, 3d, an @ priori intuition 
of the necessary and universal relation between the two. 

The senses perceive only qualities: “I feel resistance, I see 
color, I am sensible of odor; but I cannot conceive of these 
qualities without the idea of a substance which is extended and 
Qualities, as such, distinct from 
substance, are as incognizable and inconceivable as substance 


Me 


solid, colored and odorous.”* 


distinct from qualities. The consciousness perceives sensation, 
thought, volition ; but it is impossible to conceive of these qual- 
ities without a real being which thinks, feels, and wills. We 
also remember mental states, of which we were conscious in 
years that are past; these varying states we refer to the same 
subject—the ego of consciousness. This is done universally. 
“Under its influence we hold ourselves and other men as bound 
to fulfill contracts and engagements made years ago. The 
righteous are rewarded and the wicked are punished for actions 
long since performed.”+ All this is grounded upon the neces- 
sary belief that the subject of all the varied mental states, and 
the performer of the varied actions, is the same being. And, 
finally, the understanding recognizes in the universe, as an 
effect, the appearances of order, intelligent purpose, and voli- 
tion; and we cannot conceive of these only as attributes of a 
real being. If the world be a reality, if mind be a reality, and 
if these are effects, then their cause must be a real being—God 
is a reality. 

2. Every event or change must have an adequate cause. 
When an event is presented to the understanding—when a 
new substance is produced, or a*change takes“place in an 
already existing one—we at once conceive of it as an EFFECT, 
and the reason intuitively aftirms that it has a CAUSE. Even 
if the event be one of which we have no previous knowledge, 
if it be entirely new, the mind aftirms that it must have a 
cause with just as much confidence as of the most familiar 
sequences in nature. This judgment is universal and neces- 
sary. It is affirmed by the child and by the savage as by the 
man and the philosopher. In early infancy this principle of 
intuitive logic is developed; the child not only manifests a 


m 


* Cousin. + Mahan. 
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native tendency to demand a cause for every event, but also an 
ineradicable faith in this “ principle of causality ;” and as he 
advances in years he finds this native conviction is confirmed 
by all the facts of the universe. Observation, experience, and 
reflection all contirm this principle; but its foundation is a 
necessary law of thought and of things. 

We cannot conceive of a thing beginning to be without a 
cause. “There is for us no act without an agent, no event 
without a cause, no change without power, adequacy, aptness 
to produce a change.”* A law of our intelligence renders it 
impossible. The faintest effort to believe otherwise cannot be 
made without contradicting and revolting our reason. So con- 
clusive is this intuitive logic that no increase of proof can 
make it clearer, and no argument can make it stronger than 
when first apprehended. 

“ Causation also implies power.” When an effect is pre- 
sented to the mind we not only feel that it implies an antece- 
dent, but also a substance having power—a substance adequate 
to the production of the result. When the needle deflects 
on being brought into proximity with the magnet, we are 
sure there is a property in the magnet by virtue of which 
the needle moves. When we see the wheels of an engine in 
motion we say the cause of motion is the expansive power of 
water under the action of fire. When the hand is raised, or 
the body is moved, we have a distinct and immediate con- 
sciousness of power in causation. 

From the consideration of second and physical causes we are 
carried forward to the idea of an intelligent cause—A RATIONAL 
WILL—collocating and arranging the forces of nature so as to 
yield specific and harmonious results. When the needle is 
moved under the influence of the magnet we have at once the 
notion of an agent also who brought them into proximity. 
When we see the engine move, we pass in our minds from the 
wheels and piston-rod to the steam, and onward to the éeddi- 
gence which so arranged all the parts of the machine as to 
secure motion. When the arm is moved we instantly think, 
not merely of the action of muscles and nerves, but of mind 
contemplating and predetermining the act. And on contem- 
plating the universe, with its endless events and changes, we 


* Cousin. 
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are naturally and necessarily carried forward from the idea of 
mere laws, powers, and properties to an INTELLIGENCE which 
determined the dispositions, collocations, and arrangements of 
material forces so as to yield harmonious results. “Causation, 
therefore, implies MIND.” “The savage or childish apprehen- 
sion of nature, as animated in its different movements by vol- 
untary agents like ourselves, is the expression of the rational 
necessity, which knows no satisfaction till, driven forward, it 
rests in the idea of one all-pervading power as ULTIMATE 
CAUSE.”* 

3. There must be something prior to finite, contingent, 
dependent existence, which is self-ewistent, unchangeable, and 
eternal, 

The universe—which is but the sum of all contingent phe- 
nomena—presents innumerable existences which are finite, 
changeable, and dependent. They have all had a commence- 
ment in TIME, they are all limited and conditioned in SPACE, 
and they are all in a state of ceaseless fue and change. Now 
that which exists under time and space conditions, that which 
is changeful and contingent, cannot be self-existent and 
infinite. 

There must be an ultimate reason why the facts of the uni- 
verse are as they are and not otherwise. That reason cannot 
be in the universe itself. All its materials and all its condi- 
tions present us only EFFECTS.t Everything in the globe has, 
in the language of the geologist, the appearance of being a 
manufactured article. The grain of sand is now something 
which before it was not, and once it did not exist at all; and 
every element exists, not by any necessity of nature am se, but 
by some cause or reason out of and beyond and independent 
of itself. ‘The globe itself was once a molten mass of liquid 
fire. There was not one spore, or monad, or atom of life 
through all its dark domains. Creation from its center to its 
circumference was a creation of dead, inorganic matter.” 
The history of the globe, as written in fossil hieroglyphs on 
tables of stone, teaches us that there have been many success- 
ive and independent creations. If, then, the universe presents 
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* Tullock. 
+ This is admitted by Hume, “the world is a singular EFFECT.” 
¢ Hugh Miller. 
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us only effects, we are compelled by the “law of rationis suffi- 
centis” to look for an absolute cause of all phenomena out of 
the universe. There must be something prior to finite exist- 
ence which we call being per se—something which is self- 
existent, underived, eternal. 

The idea of the INFINITE is given in the human intelligence 
as the necessary correlative of the idea of the finite.* “Think 
of space—we see it stretching out beyond our world, beyond 
our system, beyond the limits of creation, and every bound we 
fix to it only carries us to the unbounded beyond. Think of 
time—all the limits of duration do but suggest the Wlimitable 
eternity. Think of dependent existence—and we sink lower 
and lower from one stage of dependence to another, till we 
rest alone on the independent, the absolute. Think of jinite 
being—what is it but an endless paradox, without infinite 
being? Think of cawse—what does it end in but the causa 
causarum, the spring and soyrce of all being ?” 

4. Facts of order, having a commencement in time, prove 
mind. 

The universe presents innumerable facts of order. MceCosh 
has forcibly exhibited the proof that a PRINCIPLE OF ORDER 
pervades the universe.t There is an order in regpect of num- 
ber, of time, of color, and of form running through the mineral, 
vegetable, and animal kingdoms, This is seen in homotypes 
and homologies of animal structures, the morphological forms 
of vegetable lite, the definite proportions of chemistry, the 

* However divergent and conflicting the systems of philosophers, they have all 
agreed in affirming that the belief in the INFINITE is natural and necessary to the 
human mind. Locke admits that “the mind has a necessary conviction of an 
infinite.”’ Hamilton says: “The very consciousness of our inability to conceive 
aught but the relative and the finite inspires us with a belief in the existence of 
something which is wnconditioned beyond the sphere of comprehensible reality.” 
—Philosophiec Diss., p. 15. And Mansel writes: “We know that unless we admit 
the existence of the injinite the existence of the finite is inexplicable and contra- 
dictory.”’—‘“‘ Limits,” ete., p. 127. Thus they all teach that a belief in the infinite 
is necessary; but they render no account of the logical grounds of their belief. In 
their systems it is a belief without a foundation. 

The question in dispute between Hamilton and Cousin is not whether the belief 
in the infinite ought to be entertained, for on this they are agreed, (see Metaphysics, 
App., p. 684;) but it is, “Is a philosophy of the unconditioned, the infinite, 


possible ?”’ 
+ “Morrell Mod. Phil.,” App., p. 739. 
¢ ‘Typical Forms and Special Ends in Creation.” 
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geometrical figures of crystals, and the forms, distances, and 
motions of the heavenly bodies. ‘Every person who has 
watched the springing of the grain, the budding of the flower, 
or surveyed his own frame, or studied the motions of the orbs 
of heaven, has been impressed with the idea of a reigning 
ORDER. 

All this order addresses itself to INTELLIGENCE, and harmo- 
nizes with the laws of the human intellect. Had there been no 
mind in the created universe this order would never have been 
perceived. It is mind which observes relations, notes resem- 
blances, and classifies objects; this is the foundation of all 
science. The ¢deal of all harmony and beauty is inherent in 
mind or it could not recognize itself in the external world. 
Hence the sublime creations of art, music,’ sculpture, and 
painting. The love of order reveals itself in all the works of 
man; in his implements, his buildings, his ships, his stores. 
Mind universally manifests itself in ORDER. And in the pres- 
ence of facts of order, whenever or wherever presented to the 
mind, we are constrained by a law of our intelligence to aftirm 
that they are and only can be the result of mand. 

The order which now pervades the universe is not eternal. 
That it had g beginning is the uniform testimony of geology. 
Reason affirms that mznd is the only valid interpretation of 
order. And the universal and necessary judgment is that 
“facts of order, having a commencement in time, prove mind.” 

5. Intelligent purpose and voluntary choice imply a personal 
agent. 

The universe presents innumerable special ends, FINAL 
CAUSES, or reasons why certain arrangements and collocations 
are made. There is manifestly, Ist, an end contemplated ; 
2d, a selection and adjustment of means in order to that end ; 
and, 3d, a voluntary forth-putting of creative energy to secure 
that end. For example, here is an arrangement of valves in 
the veins of the human body. We ask, Wherefore this arrange- 
ment? The answer is, /n order to secure the circulation of the 
blood. This, then, is the final cause, or “reason why” the 
valves are inserted in the veins. Here is an end proposed, 
here is an adaptation of means to an end, and here is power, 
efficiency to secure the end. In other words, here are purpose, 
contrivance, and volition. The multiplication of examples of 
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“special ends” is needless; the inductive sciences are all based 
on this doctrine of “ final causes.”’* 

Now, where there is intelligent purpose, choice, adaptation, 
efficiency, there must be a personal agent. “ Self-consciousness 
and self-determination are the two moments of personality.”+ 
There can be no intelligence without self-consciousness ; in all 
knowledge of objects we must know them as distinct from our- 
selves, and ourselves as distinct from them. The recognition 
of the ego of consciousness is one essential ground of person- 
ality. And in order to intelligent purpose, there must not 
only be the knowledge of self as knowing, but also as willing. 
The adaptation of means to ends demands not merely that the 
end is contemplated and sought, but there must be the capacity 
of spontaneously originating action; and volition can only be 
possible to a self-conscious personal agent. Here, in the power 
of self-determination, is found the other essential condition of 
personality. The universe, as an effect, reveals intelligent pur- 
pose and voluntary choice; its cause must, therefore, be a 
PERSON. 

6. Happiness and misery resulting, as retributive conse 
quences of virtue and vice, imply a moral governor. 

On contemplating the acts of a voluntary agent we imme- 
diately apprehend them as having a moral quality. The mind 
intuitively apprehends them as right or wrong, and sponta- 
neously approves or condemns them. 

This distinction in the moral quality of actions is felt to be 
independent of the mind which perceives it and of any mutable 
condition of things. Good and evil, right and wrong, are 
immutable. The distinction between them must be the same 
everywhere, at all times, and to all beings—to God, to angels, 
and to men. It is as impossible to conceive that there are 
intelligences to whom falsehood can appear a virtue and justice 
a vice, as that there are intelligences to whom two and two 
equal five, or to whom the properties of the triangle can be 
more or less than they are to us. 

Accompanying this perception of the immutable distinction 


* “Natural history has a principle on which to reason; it is that of the condi- 
tions of things commonly called ‘final causes.’”—Cuvier. His own application 
of this principle in Comparative Anatomy and Paleontology is a striking illustration. 

+ Muller. See this fully exhibited in “Christian Doctrine of Sin,” vol. ii, p. 79. 
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between virtue and vice, we have the-consciousness of its being 
our DUTY to avoid the one and perform the other. We feel 
upon us an OBLIGATION which is imperative. We have also 
an abiding conviction that moral good is rewardable, and that 
vice merits punishment. And, finally, we have a conscious 
apprehension of a future retribution. 

These moral intuitions are confirmed by our experience of 
the course and constitution of nature. The actions which, by 
the conscience, are pronounced right, and as such approved, 
are found to be productive of happiness; and the actions 
which are by the same faculty pronounced to be wrong, and 
condemned, are found to be productive of misery. “In the 
natural course of events vice, as such, is punished, and virtue, 
as such, is rewarded.”* 

“ As the manifold appearances of design and final causes in 
the constitution of the world prove it to be the work of an 
intelligent mind, so the final causes of pleasure and pain dis- 
tributed among voluntary agents as consequences of moral 
conduct, prove that men are under moral government.”+ The 
felt presence of a Lawgiver and a Judge within us testifies to 
the existence of a Lawgiver and Judge who is over us. The 
universal consciousness of our race, as revealed in history, 
clearly shows that the phenomenon of conscience has always 
been associated in their minds with the idea of a POWER above 
us, so that when their minds were filled with guilty appre- 
hensions, they had recourse to sacrifices, and penances,. and 
prayers. 

If man has duties, by whom are they imposed? If he has a 
sense of obligation, by what authority is he obliged? If man 
has duties and obligations then he has also responsililities. To 
whom is he responsible? Certainly not to himself alone, for 
then duty and interest or pleasure would be the same. Nor to 
mere conventions of human opinions or human governments 
alone, for he feels that there is an authority back of and above 
all human opinions and human governments, from whence 
their power is derived, and that there is a higher law, above 
all human laws. That higher law is the law of God; that 
authority is the authority of the ternal, the great fountain 


* Bp. Butler. See his immortal chapter on “The Moral Government of God.” 
+ Butler. 
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and archetype of all law, all right, all justice, and all moral 
order. So that the felt presence of conscience not only testi- 
fies to a power above man, but to the existence of a personal 
moral governor. Tlfe moral law is not only the expression of 
a Supreme Will, but a will essentially moral and righteous. 
The very conception of duty not only involves us in the idea 
of a person who imposes it, but of a being who has a supreme 
regard for and an infinite love of the right and the good and 
the true. 

We are thus led, as we believe, by the facts of the universe 
and the intuitions of the mind to affirm a real Being, who is 
the efficient cause of all finite being—a Being who is self-exist- 
ent and infinite—an intelligent Being, a self-conscious person- 
ality, and a righteous Governor and Lord. 

The remark of Mr. Watson, “that the inspired penmen do 
not prove but asswme the existence of God,” has now to us a 
peculiar force and appropriateness. They assume it as a doc- 
trine patent to reason, as determined on rational grounds, and 
demonstrable as a necessary truth. 

The science of natural theology is recognized by the master- 
mind of Paul: “That which may be known of God is mani- 
fested in their hearts; God himself having shown it unto 
them, for his eternal power and Godhead, though they be 
invisible, yet are they seen ever since the world was made, 
being understood by his works, that they [the Gentile world] 
might have no excuse.”* 

* Romans i, 19, 20. Conybeare and Howson’s translation. 
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, 
Art. I.—CHINA AS A MISSION FIELD. 


Life Among the Chinese: With Characteristic Sketches and Inci- 
dents of Missionary Operations and Prospects in China. By 
Rev. R. S. Macray, M. A., thirteen years a Missionary to China 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church. New York: Carlton & 
Porter. 1860. 

The China Mission. Embracing a History of the various Missions 
of all Denominations among the Chinese. With Biographical 
Sketches of Deceased Missionaries. By Rev. Wittiam Dean, 
D.D., twenty years a Missionary to China. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. 1859. 


We have before us two books, products of the modern mission- 
ary movement in China, They are valuable contributions, both 
to our stock of information respecting China and the Chinese, 
and also to our missionary literature. The past twenty years 
have furnished us with many works on China, mostly from the 
pens of missionaries, such as “ The Chinese,” by Dr. Medhurst; 
“The Middle Kingdom,” by Dr. 8*>W. Williams; “ Travels in 
the Chinese Empire,” by M. Huc; “The Superstitions of the 
Chinese,” by Mr. Culbertson, and many others; and the grow- 
ing interest in this great Oriental empire has secured for all of 
them, we doubt not, a remunerative circulation. We welcome 
all these valuable books: they serve to awaken and perpetuate 
the interest of Christendom in this vast pagan empire, and as 
so many contributions to the yet unwritten history of China, 
and as so many helps to the solution of the numerous unsolved 
problems presented by this remarkable people. 

The many topics of interest connected with the Chinese are 
not yet exhausted, and there is still room for the two admirable 
books at the head of our article. They are from the pens of 
competent observers, both having been residents for many years 
among the people of whom they write. While treating of 
many subjects of great interest and importance, they are still 
more especially devoted to the great missionary interests of 
China. Both of them are truly multum in parvo. Dr. Dean 
presents us, in a very short compass, the outlines of Chinese 
history, the manners, customs, institutions, and government of 
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the Chinese people ; and then directs his labors to the history 
of China missions, from the first efforts of the early Syrian 
Christians to the missions of the present day. In this part of 
his work the author has given us, in as short a compass as 
possible, and in a pleasing and instructive style, a valuable 
résumé of missionary labors in China. It will well repay 
perusal, and furnishes the best collection of statistics and dates 
we have yet seen, and constitutes a valuable record of facts for 
the future history of Chinese evangelization. In the third part 
of his work Dr. Dean has given us brief memorials of the fallen 
missionaries of China. This is a long and melancholy list, 
which we read over with tender sadness, as we realize how 
many valuable lives of the sons and daughters of the Church 
have already been paid as the price of China’s redemption. 
But what are they all to the one precious life given for .the 
ransom of all! But there is joy in our sadness as we see these 
noble men and women finish their course with triumph, none 
regretting for a moment the great sacrifice they were making, 
none counting their lives dear unto them if they might share a 
part in the great work of evangelizing China. We thank the 
author for these precious memorials, and for gathering together 
in a single volume so many examples of Christian devotion, 
and furnishing to the world so many beautiful examples of the 
highest forms of Christian character and of Christian heroism. 

In * Life among the Chinese” Mr. Maclay has gathered 
together a vast amount of just such facts as we all wish to 
know with regard to China and the Chinese. Like the “China 
Mission,” its primary object is the missionary interest ; but, in 
addition, the author has consented to answer nearly all the 
questions that are so commonly presented to the returned mis- 
sionary. ‘To all who feel an interest in the Chinese, and the 
missions among them, and who have many questions which 
they would like to present the missionary about the people 
among whom he lives, and the work in which he is engaged, 
we would heartily recommend this book. In style and in 
material it is a book adapted to the busy age in which we live, 
conveying, in a pleasing manner and short space, just the facts 
we wish to know. To the student of Chinese affairs, who 
wishes exact and extensive details, we would of course recom- 
mend other works, such as “'The#Middle Kingdom,” by Dr, 
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Williams, or “China and the Chinese,” by Sir John Davis; 
but for the general reader, and especially for the Christian 
reader, this is the very book. 

sut our purpose here is not a minute review of these two 
excellent books, but to gather from them the materials for our 
article on “China as a Mission Field.” The vast empire of 
China presents to all readers subjects of great interest. To the 
philosopher it offers the remarkable history of its people, their 
peculiar character, their attainments in knowledge and the arts 
of civilization, and the principles of their peculiar and unique 
language. To the statesman it presents its singular govern- 
ment, peculiar laws, strange policy, vast population, and 
remarkable institutions. To the merchant, its vast wealth and 
resources, and its peculiar facilities for a great and profitable 
trade. But, above all, we think China presents its imperative 
claims to the interest of the Christian philanthropist, who here 
finds before him an immense population, in one of the most 
salubrious and fertile portions of the globe, under a system 
of government and in the midst of institutions displaying 
evidences of unusual strength of mind, yet involved in the 
deepest ignorance with regard to the most important truths, 
carried away by a vain and worthless philosophy, given up to 
crimes of the most forbidding character, and the victims of 
a wretched system of idolatry. He will soon discover the 
elements of progression in the mental character of this people, 
who only need the light of Christianity to dispel the supersti- 
tious systems which now enchain them, and to exalt them to a 
position high in the scale of human enlightenment, 

It is to this aspect of China and its multitudes we wish to 
call attention. China, we think, presents to the Christian 
Church the most important and promising mission field now 
open to missionary labor, and we propose to illustrate this 
statement by considering, 

I. /ts magnitude and population. 

The Chinese, or, as it may more properly be called, the 
Tartar Chinese Empire, is of vast extent, occupying a position 
on the globe nearly opposite our own country. It comprises 
China Proper, Chinese Tartary, Thibet, and a few other depend- 
ent territories, all thickly populated, and under the dominion 
of the Tartar emperor. Itscovers an area of five and a half 
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millions of square miles, extending over some thirty-five degrees 
of latitude dnd about seventy degrees of longitude, frown the 
Beloor Mountains on the west, to the sea of Jeddo on the east ; 

and from the great Altay Mountains on the north, to the Gulf 
of Tonquin and the Himalaya Mountains on the south. It 
possesses about two thousand miles of sea-c oast, affording some 
of the finest harbors of the world. Ne: arly one half of its 

southern frontier touches on the great empire of British India; 
its northern and western boundaries are formed almost entirely 
by the Asiatic possessions of Russia; a few days’ sail to the 
southward lies the vast continent of Australia; while eastward, 
across the Pacitic, and within some ten days of its coast by 
steam navigation, it faces the western coast of the United 
States.” 

China Proper contains an area of one and.a half millions of 
square miles, lying between the twenty-first and forty-first 
degrees of north latitude, and extending over about twenty 
degrees of longitude. The country, in extreme length from 
north to south, is about twelve hundred geographical miles, 
being a little less than this in its extent from east to west, the 
whole surface being divided into eighteen provinces. No 
country in the w orld of the same magnitude can be considered 
on the whole as more favored in point of climate. Like most 
countries situated on the eastern side of a great continent, it 
presents those excesses of temperature, beth of heat and cold, 
at opposite, seasons of the year, which its situation, with vegan 
to latitude, would not lead us to expect. The temperature is 
lower than in corresponding latitudes on our own continent. 
Even at Canton, the southern extremity of the empire, in lati- 
tude 21° N., much below the latitude of New Orleans, the 
mercury seldom rises to 100°, and during the nights of Janu- 
ary it often falls below the freezing point. There is, however, 
considerable similarity between the climate of China Proper 
and that of our own country in corresponding latitudes, and 
we learn from the French missionaries that the products of 
northern China and Tartary have a striking resemblance to 
those of the east coast of North America. Notwithstanding 
the apparent extremes of heat and cold, the climate must 
generally be characterized as highly salubrious—a circum- 
stance, no doubt, arising in great measure from the extensive 
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system of cultivation and drainage which is prevalent in the 
country. 

On this vast area we find a correspondingly immense popu- 
lation. Much labor, and that too for many years, has been 
devoted to a solution of the problem of Chinese population, 
and the result has been decidédly in favor of the popular 
opinion of its vastness. Formerly the question was one of 
speculation, when the learned of Europe and America would 
sit in their own apartments and reason largely on the possi- 
bility and probability of the Chinese territory containing an 
immense population, and decide according to their several 
hypotheses and partialities. Now, however, we have more 
than probability to guide us. We have the evidence of meri 
who have long resided in the country, and a number of esti- 
mates taken by the natives themselves, and published by 
authority of the emperor. To show what dependence can be 
placed on the Chinese reports, we may observe that the census 
of the whole empire is taken annually by imperial authority. 
This is done with the view of enabling the ruling powers to 
ascertain the state of the country, in order that they may 
apportion the due amount of government offices and police 
force to each district, and make suitable provision for the 
necessities of the people in case of famine. This census is pub- 
lished in a work by the authority of the emperer, and occurs 
under the item of revenue; and as this work has been issued 
at different periods, it affords an excellent criterion by which 
to judge of the population through successive years. “In 
China,” says Mr. Maclay, “‘the people themselves furnish the 
data for the census returns of the government; and as the 
government avails itself of these statistics of population in 
levying conscriptions for military service and in demanding 
subsidies to replenish its exhausted exchequer, there is every- 
thing to induce the Chinese to understate rather than overstate 
the amount of their population.” 

The population of China, according to the latest and most 
reliable information on this subject, amounts to four hundred 
millions. It is difficult to form an adequate conception of such 
a mass of human beings. Comparing it with the populations 
of other portions of the earth’s surface, we find that it exceeds 
the combined population of Europe, Africa, and the entire con- 
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tinent of America. It constitutes, in fact, more than one third 
of the human race. Says the Rev. M. S. Culbertson, while 
writing on this topic: 


The mind cannot grasp the real import of so vast a number. 
Four hundred millions! What does it mean? Count it. Night 
and day, without rest, or food, or sleep, you continue the weary 
work; yet eleven days have passed before you have counted the 
first million, and more than as many years before the end of the 
tedious task can be reached. 


Mr. Maclay exclaims : 


Four hundred millions! Who are they? Our brethren; bone: 
of our bone, flesh of our flesh. What are they? Heathen, 
athwart whose gloomy night of error no ray of light ever shines ; 
idolators, bowing down to senseless images, the workmanship of 
their own"hands. What are they ? Men, created by God; fallen, 
ruined, helpless ; victims, morally, of a foul and relentless malady ; 
sinking into guilt and woe unutterable; immortals, objects of the 
divine compassion, subjects of Christ’s mediation, into the mys- 
teries of whose redemption angels desire to look, and for whose 
eternal salvation all heavenly intelligences are moved with a pro- 
found and ceaseless solicitude.—P. 19. 


Dr. Medhurst says: 


One third of the human race and one half of the heathen world, 
held by one tie and bound by one spell, one million of whom are 
every month dropping into eternity untanght, unsanctified, and, 
as far as we know, unsaved. How distressing to think that this 
nation has been for ages in its present demoralized and. degraded 
condition, with no light beaming on the people but that derived 
from atheism and polytheism, with now and then an obscure ray 
from a questionable form of Christianity. To see the demon of 
darkness reigning in one soul is painful; but to see him rampant 
over a whole nation, and that nation constituting a third of the 
human race, is beyond measure distressing, and might well induce 
us to exclaim, “ Oh that my head were waters, and mine eyes a 
fountain of tears, that I might weep day and night for the slain of ’ 
the daughter of my people.” 


II. The relations and resources of China. 

The relations of China to the civilized world have greatly 
changed within the present century. For centuries she was a 
land incog. Early travelers visited her only to return deceived 
and hoodwinked, to publish to the world the most wild and 
extravagant stories of the boundless wealth, lavish magnifi- 
cence, and wonderful civilization of the Chinese. She was a 

Fovrtu Serres, Vor. XTV.—14 
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land of dreams—a fairy land—where enthusiastic travelers 
found every wonderful thing their imagination had conceived. 


Foreign governments, on successive occasions, were outwitted 


by her ingenious and unscrupulous diplomatists, and China was 
still, until within the past fifty years, a land unknown, pursu- 
ing an exclusive policy, and living in isolation from the rest of 
the world. But all this is changed. She has been visited by 
travelers and missionaries who have remained long enough 
to become accurately acquainted with her institutions and 
resources; and the indomitable perseverance of modern com- 
merce, and the unanswerable arguments of foreign navies, have 
forced open her long-closed ports, and now China is open to the 
commerce and intercourse of the world. Says Mr. Maclay, 
“Life among the Chinese,” p. 352: . 


The days of China’s fancied omnipotence are numbered. No 
dash of the vermilion pencil can now confine “ outside barbarians” 
to their frozen latitudes in the “ Northwestern ocean,” and with- 
hold from them the luxuries and “ civilizing influences” of the 
“Middle Kingdom.” No more flaming dispatches will be for- 
warded to Pekin by, bombastic governors or vaporing generals, 
delighting the imperial heart with poetical descriptions of ‘ the 
blowing up of foreign ships,” “the annihilation of foreign armies,” 
“ driving foreigners into the sea,” ‘foreigners humbly supplicating 
the imperial clemency,” and similar forms of speech. China is no 
longer isolated; no longer the Ultima Thule of nations. The 
religion, civilization, and commerce of modern times have all 
assed “the pillars of Hercules ;” and henceforth, in the broad 
Bast also, are to develop their vast resources. It matters little who 
may now, or hereafter, fill the throne of China; the programme of 
his foreign policy is marked out for him by a power whose influ- 
ence he cannot eliminate, whose utterances he may not disregard. 
During the past twenty years the influence of western governments 
has steadily and rapidly advanced in China. It requires no pro- 
phetic vision to foresee the changes which the introduction of this 
element will soon produce in the affairs of this vast empire. 

And yet, after further acquaintance and more extended inter- 
course, China still appears a country of vast resources, and capa- 
ble of assuming the most interesting and important relations 
toward the other nations of the world. The internal resources 
of China are almost boundless; the treasures of the mineral, 
animal, cereal, and vegetable kingdoms have been lavished upon 


her with profuse liberality. Gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, iron, 


coal, gypsum, limestone, the ruby, diamond, amethyst, garnet, 
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opal, agate, and other stones, abound. Chinese authors assert 
that there are between four and five hundred mountains in the 
empire which produce copper, and that there are upward of 
three thousand that produce iron. Gold and silver mines 
abound, but the policy of the government discourages their 
being worked. The mines of -the province of Kwei-chow 
supply all the mercury used for the manufacture of vermilion ; 
and there are mines producing lead, tin, and calamine scattered 
all over the country. Coal was used very early in China as 
fuel; it is mentioned by Du Halde as “black stones dug out 
of the mountains, which stones burn when kindled, and are 
used by many persons in preference to wood, of which there is 
abundance.” It is found in the north and in the south, and 
probably might be had in nearly every province in-the empire. 
Le Compte assures us that there is not any country better sup- 
plied with coal, and he particularizes the provinces of Shan-si, 
Shen-si, and Pi-chi-li. Its vast products in the vegetable king- 
dom are of the most important and valuable kinds, as rhubarb, 
cinnamon, camphor, bamboo, tea, ete. 

But in all other respects China is a country of great interest 
in its foreign relations—in the vast sweep of its territory, in 
the countless multitudes of its population, in its vast agricul- 
tural products, in its enterprising and industrious people, 
already skilled in all the arts of trade and commerce, and in 
its actual wealth, though far below the fabulous reports of 
early travelers. It is to be the great mart. of Oriental trade, 
presenting to the modern merchant and manufacturer his most 
promising market ; and doubly interesting at this period, when, 
by the invention of machinery, goods are mantifactured far more 
than sufficient for all the civilized tribes of Europe and America, 
and when a new market for manufactures has become a serious 
concern to those who have already exceeded the necessities of 
neighboring nations, and who are compelled to look out for 


purchasers in new and untried fields of commerce. 

To our own country China presents peculiar relations, des- 
tined to become annually more interesting and important. 
She is our neighbor on the west, as is Europe on the east. In 
the progress of navigation and commerce, doubtless our own 
country is to become the great thoroughfare of eastern trade. 
China, too, is a friendly neighbor. Our trade commenced with 
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her in 1784, and has continued to expand quietly and rapidly 
to the present time. We have never incurred her displeasure ; 
our trade has not been forced upon her ; our navy has not deso- 
lated her coast; our intercourse has been peaceful and diplo- 
matic; our “flowery flag” has been to her the emblem of 
justice and peace, and more of her citizens have emigrated to 
our country than perhaps to any other country of the world. 
Nor are the Chinese as averse as is generally supposed to 
assuming these foreign relations and entering into foreign com- 
merce. There has been abundant cause furnished by foreign 
nations why the Chinese government should hesitate to admit 
the foreigner, and should look with jealousy and suspicion on 
this intercourse so long coveted and so earnestly sought for by 
foreign nations. Many of these influences are now passing 
away; and much of this jealousy and hesitancy, most of which 
had its origin in the suspicions of the Tartar government— 
itself now waning—has disappeared, and the Chinese are 
returning to their more ancient policy, that of more cordial 
intercourse with foreign nations. 

III... Chinese character and status. 

The Chinese character, though marred by many disagreeable 
elements, and containing many blemishes, and presenting some 
of the most abominable vices known among men, yet is char- 
acterized by many elements which give encouragement to mis- 
sionary labor. This subject has been very flippantly treated 
by many travelers, whose aim seems to have been to make 
readable books by enlivening them with grotesque and absurd 
caricatures of the Chinese people, and as a result, we find a 
very false estimate of the Chinese character current among 
foreigners. We like Mr. Maclay’s treatment of this subject. 
He says, page 121: 





Public opinion throughout Christendom underrates, we think, 
the intellectual capacity of the Chinese. What we have already 
written in the course of this work indicates for them no mean posi- 
tion, intellectually, in the great family of man. Instead of predi- 
cating stupidity of the Chinese because of certain apparent incon- 
gruities and absurdities in their character, or because of the few 
unworthy representatives of the Chinese race who find their way 
to western countries, it would be more judicious to reserve judg- 
ment on the subject till we obtained more full and accurate knowl- 
edge of their character. It is entirely probable that a more intimate 
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acquaintance with them and the difficulties through which they 
had to force their way, would excite our cordial sympathy and 
admiration, It is certainly highly creditable to them that, as a 
nation, they can point to a history and character such as are pre- 
sented by their authentic records and by the patent facts of their 
civilization ; and if, under all the disadvantages, and against the 
fearful odds with which hitherto they have struggled, they have 
been able to accomplish so much, what may we not expect from 
them when the light of the Gospel shall shine upon them, and shall 
lead them forth into the joyous freedom of the sons of God. 


The Chinese mind is eminently quick, shrewd, and practical. 
It has an intuitive logic of rare vigor and certainty. Admit 
the premises in the argument of a Chinese, and his conclusion 
is generally inevitable. In their processes of ratiocination the 
defect is usually in the premises. Owing to their meager 
knowledge of many subjects, they frequently assume things to 
be true which are not true, and hence the logical structure they 
rear on such a basis topples and falls the moment you point out , 
the error. As business men they are remarkably energetic, 
efficient, and adroit. The foreign merchant, whether European 
or American, who goes to China for business purposes, finds it 
necessary to avail himself of all the helps and safeguards which 
his own judgment or the principles of trade suggest in order to 
protect himself; and it not unfrequently happens that after all 
his precautionary efforts he is overreached by his unscrupulous 
competitors. The Yankee must rise early in the morning and 
keep wide awake all day if he expects to get to windward of a 
Chinaman before nightfall. 

If any one would receive direct answers to the questions, 
“ Are the Chinese capable of appreciating the doctrines of the 
Bible?” “Can the Chinese be converted?” we would refer 
him to the sixteenth and seventeenth chapters of Mr. Maclay’s 
work, in which he gives a number of touching and instructive 
incidents in the lives of Chinese converts. Here we find the 
subjects as tender and susceptible of religious impressions, 
as constant and faithful in the discharge of Christian duties, 
and as ready to do and to suffer for Christ, as in any country, 
or in any age of the Christian Church. Some of these inci- 
dents, as that of “Father Hu,” and of “the orphan boy,” and 
of “the painter,” we confess touched our heart, and we felt 
that of a truth the religion of our blessed Lord is made for all 
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times and all cireumstances—in a word, is made for the human 
heart .wherever it is found. 

In considering the relation of the Chinese character to the 
reception of Christianity in its hopeful aspects, we would here 
call especial attention to the second chapter of Mr. Maclay’s 
work, “On the Ancient Religious Faith of the Chinese.” In 
this chapter we are glad to find the author so well arguing and 
so boldly adopting an opinion that we long felt to be true: 
namely, that the unique character and singular civilization of the 
Chinese cannot be a product of the religions now existing among 
them, but is due, to a great extent, to an undercurrent of ancient 
truth, flowing down through the life of the nation from the 
sacred records and early traditions, and to institutions drawn 
from sacred sources and always existing among them. 

On this point we quote from the work, chap. ii, p. 34: 


Any one who carefully analyzes the character of the Chinese 
must notice its unique and, in some respects, apparently anomalous 
traits. This character is manifestly the product of forces, some 
of which at least are now extinct, the result of influences, some 
of which are now inoperative. Confucianism, Rationalism, or 
Buddhism, acting either singly or conjointly, could never produce 
such a character. Rationalism and Buddhism are palpably incom- 
petent to perform such a work; and with regard to Confucianism, 
its influence in this direction is due quite as much to those ancient 
principles which underlie and antedate it as to the ethical and 
political maxims which Confucius has deduced from them. Con- 
ceding to the three religious systems of China all the influence in 
the formation of the national character which can fairly be claimed 
for them, there still remain*mental and moral traits for which these 
systems indicate no adequate cause, or furnish no satisfactory 
explanation. , It is, we think, to what might be called the ancient 
religious faith of the Chinese that we must look for the true type 
of their character. Much has been written with reference to 
ancient Chinese civilization ; and modern infidelity, with its accus- 
tomed avidity and recklessness, seized upon it as an argument 
against the Bible. ‘The Bible,” said they, “is not essential to 
human progress: man can civilize himself. There is in man an 
innate power, by virtue of which he rises from barbarism to refine- 
ment ;” and to substantiate the truth of these positions they referred 
to China. ‘ There,” said they, ‘is a vast people who have grown 
up from barbarism to civilization without any contact with or influ- 
ence from the teachings of the Bible.” Without wishing to deny 
or undervalue the just claims of ancient Chinese civilization, we do 
deny most unequivocally the statement that it has been obtained 
independently of “any contact with or influence from the teachings 
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of the Bible.” We assert that all the elements of progress and 
conservatism which have given to Chinese civilization its high 
character and position have been drawn directly or indirectly from 
the primitive teachings of the Bible. 


As instances of these conservative elements, and we would 
add also of elements adapting the Chinese character to the 
reception of Christian truth, Mr. Maclay mentions their tradi- 
tionary account of the creation, their sublime conceptions and 
noble predicates of Shangti, their supreme deity, the universal 
tradition of an unwritten “ Heavenly Law” as the highest 
standard of right and wrong, their traditions of a Sabbath or 
seventh day, their filial piety, and the marriage institution, so 
nearly conformed to the patriarchal and Mosaic institution of 
the Bible. We find, then, already in the Chinese character a 
substratum of sacred truth and an undereurrent of ennobling 
and conservative influence. 

We by no means look upon the Chinese character as soft and 
pliant, readily yielding to influences brought to bear upon it, 
or as presenting an easy conquest even to the sublime truths 
of the Gospel; but we do look upon it as presenting sub- 
stantial elements which, when brought under the influence of 
the Gospel, will furnish a race of strong, active, and faithful 
Christians. Perhaps there is nd nation on the globe which 
requires so much patient faith and perseverance in the mission- 
ary as China. The Chinese mind is peculiar. It is neither 
enlightened nor barbarous; it is neither learned nor ignorant ; 
it is proud and vain, preoccupied with elements of learning and 
opinions of morality peculiar and common to the nation. The 
Chinese heart is peculiar; it is neither that callous yet empty 
and craving heart of the untutored savage, exhibiting to the 
missionary the existence of a religious want within which he 
can easily address; nor that soft and yielding heart which 
would be consistent with their high pretensions to intelligence. 
Indeed, like their intellect, it is full—it is preoccupied with the 
religious institutions peculiar to their country, and it is as diffi- 
cult to reach and move their hearts as to reach and modify the 
peculiar bent of their minds; and, consequently, as difficult to 
influence and change their moral and religious institutions as 
to change the time-honored elements of their national educa- 
tion and the long-established institutions of their government. 
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It requires no great power of observation to determine the real 
position of the Chinese mind with regard to religion. It is 
that stage of fullness and self-satisfaction which we find ever to 
be characteristic of a certain class of individuals in enlightened 
and Christian countries, in which the religious want which God 
has wisely and kindly preserved in the heart of man is fully 
occupied by human speculaticns, thus leaving but little or no 
room in the heart for the introduction of divine truth, and con- 
sequently resulting in infidelity. The Chinese mind occupies 
the same position, and has about reached the same result—infi- 
delity ; but it is pagan infidelity, leaving the heart and intellect 
yet untried by the truths of the Gospel. Hence we agree with 
Mr. Maclay, in drawing from this very character and this very 
attitude of the Chinese mind encouragement to hope for great 
future results.. It is, so to speak, a character worthy of our 
labors: the Chinaman is a foeman worthy of the Christian’s 
steel; and when vanquished, as he surely will be, he will be a 
noble champion of the Redeemer’s cause. 

We had intended to offer here some excellent thoughts from 
the work of Mr. Maclay, exhibiting the present hopeful atti- 
tude of the Chinese mind and nation with respect to the intro- 
duction of Christianity, but we must refer the reader to his 
work, p. 343. ’ 

IV. The great work of preparation already accomplished. 

At length China is opened. After many years of effort and 
patient waiting, of diplomacy and prayers, of faith and blood- 
shed, at length the Chinese government has acceded to the rea- 
sonable demands of foreign nations, and in the recent treaties 
of Tientsin has placed an empire at the door of ‘Christendom, 
and invited the Church to enter in and possess it. This isa 
great conquest, and the consummation of a vast and difficult 
work of preparation. The results reached by this conquest of 
the Chinese government are thus summed up by Mr. Maclay: 

1. There stands the imperial declaration that Christianity is 
good, that it inculeates the principles of virtue, that it promotes 
good order and peace among men, teaching them to do to others 
as they would have others do to them. 

2. There is the imperial authorization to every Chinese in the 
empire to follow the dictates of his own judgment with regard to 
embracing Christianity. 

3. There stands recorded the imperial pledge that no Chinese 
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convert to Christianity shall be subjected to any persecution for 
his faith. 

4. There is the imperial authorization to every discreet foreigner, 
whether missionary or merchant, under the passport system, to 
enter the interior of the country either for trade or the preaching 
of the Gospel. 

5. And there stands the solemn revocation, by imperial author- 
ity, of all those persecuting edicts which in the past have been ful- 
minated against Christianity, native Christians, and foreign mis- 
sionaries.—Pp. 341, 342. . 


Such is the present auspicious attitude of the Chinese gov- 
ernment with regard to the important questions before us. The 
change is truly wonderful, and we incline to believe it will be 
permanent. If we may rely on the promises of the sacred 
Scriptures, if we may repose any confidence in the obvious 
indications of Providence, God is about to achieve a great 
result in the evangelization of China. The time has now come 
when China can no longer remain closed up and dissevered 
from the nations of the earth. The wants of the world require 
that she must come forth and take her stand in the great family 
of nations. The designs of God with reference to the world 
are now so far developed that the exclusive policy of this nation 
must be broken up; that four hundred millions of human beings 
in this empire must be set free; that this great nation must be 
wrested from the grasp of paganism ; that this third part of the 
human race, which has so long lain dormant, separated, uncared 
for, must be enlightened and Christianized, and must come 
forth to enact its part in the history of the world. She has 
been reserved for this; she has been kept back for this display 
of a great triumph of Christianity, for an exhibition in these 
latter days of the might and majesty of the Gospel. Her hour 
iscome. There can be no retrogression. Progress is inevita- 
ble; and we believe that China is now thrown open fairly, 
fully, and, we hope, finally, to Christianity and foreign inter- 
course. 

But a great preparatory work has already been accomplished 
in China. The history of modern missionary effort in this 
country usually dates from the arrival of Dr. Morrison at Can- 
ton in 1807; but the labors of missionaries in Chinese terri- 
tory really only commenced in 1830, under the auspices of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Dr. 
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Morrison arrived at Canton in 1807, but so bitter was the hos- 
tility of the Chinese government that it was impossible for 
him to prosecute his labors as a missionary. To maintain any 
footing at all in China he was compelled to accept the office of 
translator to the East India Company in China, and, to his 
great grief and disappointment, he was never permitted to 
engage publicly in the work of preaching the Gospel to the 
Chinese. The utmost he was able to accomplish in this direc- 
tion was a regular private service, in his own apartments, with 
his servants and a few others. Thus providentially shut up to 
the retirement of his study, he devoted his time aygd energies 
to the preparation of his celebrated dictionary of the Chinese 
language, to the translation of the Bible into Chinese, and to 
the prosecution of such labors as might aid in forwarding the 
great cause so dear to his heart. 

During the interim between Dr. Morrison’s arrival in China 
and 1830, all Protestant efforts for the conversion of the Chi- 
nese were carried on at stations among the islands of the Ma 
layan Archipelago, whither the Chinese had emigrated. The 
most important of these stations were at Malacca, Batavia, 
Penang, Rhio, Borneo, and Singapore, where the Chinese: had 
colonized in large numbers. These missions were instituted in 
1815 by the Rev. William Milne, D. D., who, under the aus- 
pices of the London Missionary Society, established a mission 
to the Chinese at Malacca, the best position the Protestant 
Churches could then obtain. Dr. Medhurst, in 1837, gives’ the 
following summary of the labors of these extra-Chinese mis- 
sionaries : 

Since the commencement of their missions they have translated 
the Holy Scriptures, and printed 2,000 complete Bibles in two 
sizes, 10,000 Testaments, and 30,000 separate books, and upward 
of half a million of tracts in Chinese, besides 4,000 Testaments 
and 150,000 tracts in the language of the Malayan Archipelago, 
making about 20,000,000 of printed pages. About 10,000 scholars 
have passed through the mission schools, nearly one hundred per- 
sons have been baptized, and several native preachers have been 
raised up, one of whom has proclaimed the Gospel to his country- 
men, and endured persecution for Jesus’ sake. 

Shortly after the close of the war between China and Eng- 
land (1848) these missions were transferred to China. The 
first Protestant mission to the Chinese, on the territory of 
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China, was commenced at Canton, in 1830, by the Rev. E. C. 
Bridgeman, D.D. The government of China, however, con- 
tinued its hostility to the Christian religion; and so persist- 
ently did it trammel and thwart the mission in all its plans 
for aggressive action, that it was not till 1844 the mission was 
fairly established. During the period from 1844 to the pres- 
ent time Protestant missions have been established and carried 
forward at Hong Kong and the five open ports of China. The 
entire number of Protestant missionaries to the Chinese is two 
hundred and thirteen, of whom sixty-nine retired from the 
work, thirty-two labored only in the Archipelago, twenty-one 
labored partly in the Archipelago, partly in China, At present 
there are one hundred and ten Protestant missionaries to the 
Chinese, either in China, or absent, expecting soon to return 
to their field of labor. Thirty-nine have died in connection 
with the work. Some landed among the heathen only to lay 
down their lives where they expected to labor; others lived 
ten, twenty, thirty, and one reached forty years of service. 
The total amount of labor gives an average of a little more 
than seven. years to each. 

When we think of this small number of men, equal only to 
the two hundred and fourteen radicals in their language, and 
the time of each, amounting, on an average, to a single week 
of years, and contrast with this the entire Bible translated in 
four different versions, commentaries on the Scriptures written, 
grammars and dictionaries of the language and various dialects 
prepared, tracts printed, converts made, native preachers em- 
ployed, Christian schools organized, churches built, and an 
impression made on the multitudes of the Chinese, the doe- 
trines of the Gospel recognized by the people and tolerated by 
the government, the barriers broken down, and the empire 
opened to Christian enterprise, we may well exclaim, “ What 
hath God wrought?” There are now about twenty Chinese 
Churches, comprising nearly two thousand members. Of these 
perhaps one hundred are trained evangelists, engaged in preach- 
ing the Gospel to their countrymen. The work has spread 
beyond the limits of the open ports. In spite of government 
opposition and the restrictions of the former treaties, the Gos- 
pel has sounded out into the regions beyond, and some of the 
most flourishing Churches are in the country towns and villages. 
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V. Conclusion. : 

Such is the “great and effectual door” that God, by his 
providence, has opened to Christendom, such the field that 
now awaits cultivation at the hand of the Church. It is a 
field of vast extent, presenting many promising circumstances 

’ on) 

and hopeful indications, yet not without its discouragements 
and difticulties—a field promising a good harvest in return 
for the labor bestowed upon it, yet requiring much faithful 
and patient toil before this harvest can be expected. The diffi- 
culties of giving the Gospel to the Chinese are found in their 
ignorance, superstition, and opposition to all that is moral and 
pure, and just and good. They hold on to their idols with an 
asy hand, but they cling to their sins with all their heart. 
They are ignorant of the technicalities of Christianity, and 
even of the common terms by which its first principles are 
expressed. Their language must be used with new significa- 
tions to express even the ideas of faith, repentance, and godli- 
ness. Their social habits and civil institutions are all opposed 
to the introduction of Christianity among them. Their lan- 
guage, its difficult pronunciation, intonation, aspirates, and 
gutturals, its numerous dialects and multiplied symbols, slow 
process of writing, severe tax to the memory, and its ambigu- 
ous constructions, all combine to render it a work of protracted 
toil, and a serious obstacle to usefulness. 

Mr. Maclay says: 

It is important that we recognize the greatness of the work to 
be done in China if we would have our efforts ‘for its accomplish- 
ment wisely directed and efficiently sustained. Let the Church, 
then, bear in mind that it now seeks to change the religious faith 
and crush the religious institutions of one third of the human 
race ; that it proposes to strike down before their eyes the objects 
endeared to them by a thousand associations; that it hastens to 
tear from their hearts the hopes and aspirations which their 
depraved natures and corrupt faith have ever nourished and 
shielded; that it wages a war of extermination against idolatry, 
not sparing even that most insidious and attractive form of it em- 
bodied in ancestral worship ; that it introduces to them a religious 
system of which they are almost totally ignorant, and the sim- 
plicity and purity of whose doctrines must necessarily excite the 
sternest opposition from their previously formed habits and their 


‘ depraved natures; and that these doctrines are preached to them 


by foreigners, with whom, in consequence of a difficult language 
and dissimilar tastes and feelings, they cannot fully sympathize: 
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these are some of the circumstances which suggest to the Church 
that the work before her in China is of no ordinary magnitude 
and difficulty.—P. 155 

But it matters not though the obstacles were multiplied a 
thousand fold, and increased to a still more formidable magni- 
tude—the pledge is sure, for the promise is divine, and the 
travail of Christ and the triumph of the cross are just as cer- 
tain in China as if we could really see the empire Christianized, 
and churches reared, and Christian’ institutions established, and 
the chaotic masses of heathenism moulded into social order, 
domestic happiness, and personal morality and holiness. The 
duty of the Church is to move forward, gathering strength 
and hope from the numerous encouragements that now every- 
where present themselves, and looking through all obstacles 
and difficulties to the coming final triumph. 





Arr. TI.—INDUCING CAUSE OF SALVATION; 
OR, 7 
GOD’S OWNERSHIP OF MAN HIS REASON FOR SAVING HIM. 


EVERY wise intelligence operates with reference to some final 
end. Between every such action and that end there must be a 
real or supposed connection. Does he build a house, or culti- 
vate the soil, or co-operate in some social enterprise? The 
final end is not the house, the harvest, the social movement, 
but the convenience, comfort, happiness to which they stand 
related, in his mind, as means are related to ends. Means, as 
such, possess no inherent value; but ends are, or are supposed 
to be, valuable. And as the end of intelligent action is happi- 
ness, and as there is nothing ulterior to happiness which can be 
supposed to possess inherent value, happiness is that end of 
intelligent action, beyond which it is impossible that there 
should. be any other. 

Intelligence never produces a result for the purpose of 
destroying it. If it be objected that intelligence often origin- 
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ates an expedient, such as the erection of a first rude tenement 
or the scaffold for the construction of a second, intended for 
permanent use, and that the pro tempore erections are producea 
for the purpose of being destroyed ; we answer, that the cabin 
and the scaffold are not produced for the purpose of being 
destroyed, but they are both produced and destroyed out or 
respect to the final purpose—the convenience, comfort, happi- 
ness of the proprietor—to which they sustain a necessary 
though temporary, relation. Intelligence, therefore, produces 
nothing for purposes of destruction. 

Farther: intelligence, when endowed with the right of prop- 
erty in an object of value, must, from the very nature of that 
relation, be inspired with a feeling of ¢nterest in it. This result 
is so uniform that our language, by a natural metonomy, accus- 
toms us to hear that A has a large cnterest in land, and that B’s 
interest is in such or such stocks, or other securities. 

Still further: as interest is the natural result of the proprie- 
tary relation to an object of value, and as interest, in this con- 
nection, is but another name for the coneern which is felt to be 
due to the object, it follows that the consciousness of property 
in a valuable object is naturally attended with a feeling of care, 
in the mind of the proprietor, that the object shall not be lost, 
but conserved with reference to the end to which it is adapted ; 
that is, his own happiness, or, which is the same thing, that of 
such other party as his love of justice or benevolence may 
indicate. 

If these remarks, and especially the last, hold with reference 
to the lower grounds of ownership, such as those by inheritance 
or purchase, they must be perceived to do so with a still closer 
application when the right of property stands on the ground 
of the invention or labor by which the object has been pro- 
duced. For while, in the other case, the relation of the owner 
is a foster relation, in this it partakes of the paternal character, 
inspiring the regard which a father feels for his own offspring. 
By so much the more, then, will he guard it against defeasance, 
and by so much the less will he be tolerant of any attempt at 
its alienation. 

To apply these principles to God’s proprietorship of man. 
As the Infinite Intelligence, his every ab extra operation must 
have respect to some final and, consequently, valuable end. 
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The only end at once final and valuable is happiness. Infinite 
Intelligence cannot operate, out of himself, with reference to his 
own happiness, which, peing absolute and wholly from himself, 
is incapable of being increased, or otherwise affected, by any 
external consideration whatever. His ab extra operations, 
therefore, must relate to the happiness of creatures, and, as far 
as our earth is the theater of those operations, they must relate 
primarily to man. Between his happiness and every divine 
movement by which he is affected, therefore, there must be a 
real, not a supposed connection, for such a being supposes 
nothing. 

Is earth created? Is it made the theater of vegetable and 
animal life? Is Eden planted, and does it own a humam pres- 
ence? Is man redeemed? Is his present habitation dissolved ? 
Is it replaced by a new earth and heaven? Verily; but the 
end, the final purpose, is not the earth, the vegetable, the ani- 
mal, the man, the Eden, the redemption, the dissolution, the 
restoration, but the Aappy man. This final purpose omitted, 
and creation, providence, and redemption were not less a jargon 
than that which rose among the artisans on the plains of Shinar. 
This purpose confessed, and we see the connection which must 
have existed in the Divine mind between it and his creative and 
administrative expedients, and that it was such as befitted the 
relation of means to the highest possible end. Therefore, as 
that highest possible end was man’s happiness, and as there is 
nothing ulterior to that object which can be supposed to possess 
inherent value, man’s happiness is that valuable end of divinely 
intelligent action, beyond which it is impossible that there 
should be any other. 

As man’s happiness is the final result at which Divine Intelli- 
gence aims, and as a final result leaves nothing beyond it as 
the object of future and conflicting action, the supposition that 
his happiness can be lost sight of from respect to some other 
result would, even if not an impossibility, be utterly unworthy 
of the Divine Intelligence ; for human intelligence, as we have 
seen, never connects the contrary purposes of producing and 
destroying an object at the same time. So that, as man’s hap- 
piness is a final purpose, God, as the author of that purpose, 
cannot have connected with it the cross purpose of its abro- 
gation. 
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If it be objected that, according to the teachings of the 
Bible, the happiness of individual men is destroyed, and that 
to suppose it to be so from regard to man’s happiness is an 
absurdity, we reply, that it is no more absurd than the supposi- 
tion of consistency between the sacrifice of happiness in the 
individually criminal of our civil society and the ultimate well- 
being of that same society. The objected destruction of hap- 
piness being morally and efficiently due, not to any original 
divine purpose or agency, but to the subject whose perverted 
action a moral government could not restrain, is no otherwise 
conn®cted with the divine administration than, falling out 
under it, justice, which charges itself with the protection of 
the general interest, obliges the moral Governor to make such 
an exhibition of the evil result of such perverted action as will 
most effectually aid his administration, and, at the same time, 
expel the evil agent from the society of those who are entitled 
to protection from his dangerous presence. In the only sense, 
then, in which such destruction is not due to his own act, it is 
not only admitted, but demanded, by the ultima ratio, the well- 
being of man. 

Every divine act, then, in as far as it has man for its object, 
must, so far as we know or can intelligibly conceive, be only 
explicable on the ground of its relation to the aforesaid final 
end, For instance, while we know that divine action has 
adapted man to that end, how can we intelligibly conceive of 
that adaptation, or of the action producing it, as otherwise 
intended than with reference to that end ? 

But man is an object of divine property. God owns and 
claims him. The property relation, as we have seen, is natu- 
rally attended by a sense of ¢nterest in the object—a feeling of 
care for its conservation with respect to whatever ultimate pur- 
pose, of importance to its proprietor, it may have been adapted. 
Man, by a divine constitution, is adapted to happiness as a final 
end. That end is of so much consequence to his Proprietor 
that it contains the only reason for having given him such a 
constitution, as well as for the vast outlay of preparing, through 
cycles of ages, his terrestrial habitation. How should it be 
otherwise, then, than that He who holds and claims the right 
of property in such an object should feel an interest in it, a 
vare, a fixed edncern that the final purpose, in view of which 
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this relation was originated, be not contravened by any adverse 
agency 4 

Were it, indeed, supposable that this proprietary relation 
had regard to some purpose personal to and terminable in the 
Deity, then, that purpose realized, all interest in man, all care 
for his further conservation, would cease. But this we have 
seen to be impossible. Any just conclusion, therefore, from 
man’s natural adaptation, including especially his propefty 
relation to his Maker and the active interest naturally growing 
out of that relation, must be that which refers him to happiness. 
as the ultimate end of his being. 

What greatly aids the above conclusion is the nature of the- 
considerations on which this proprietary claim reposes. What 
are they? Not priority of possession. True, he is the oldest 
possessor; but his right rests not there. Is it upon inherit- 
ance? To what ancestral Deity and to what law of descent is 
the Claimant, in this case, indebted for the property in question ? 
Or is it his in virtue of a gift from the potentate of some 
neighboring or far-off world? Where on the map of heaven is 
the place of that world, or what is the name of that other 
potentate who divides with our Jehovah the empire of the 
universe ¢ 

What, then, are the true grounds on which God asserts his 
right of property in man? They are two, and two words 
express them—Creation, Redemption. In the most original 
meaning of the term, God is the author of his entire being; 
and in a high and altogether unique sense, he is also the author 
of hiswedemption, ransom, purchase. 

3ut for the present, inasmuch as it is our aim to show that 
the inducing cause of man’s salvation is due to that original 
relation by which he became the property of his Maker, and, 
inasmuch as redemption is the first great process in the matter 
of that salvation, it behooves us to establish, not only that the: 
actual salvation consequent on redemption, but that redemp- 
tion ¢tself, issues from the influence arising from that original 
relation. 

If, man being redeemed, God is admitted to be favorably 
disposed toward his actual salvation, and, the known conditions 
being present, that he will actually save him, we ask, Whence 
the redemption itself? Is God disposed to save man in conse- 

Fourtn Serres, Vout. XIV.—15 
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quence of it? Or was the redemption itself consequent upon 
a pre-existing disposition in the mind of God to save him? 
The latter, most ir ‘abitably. Christ’s death abated the legal 
obstacle to mes salvation. He was under that malediction 
of the law w’uch devoted him to death. Christ’s death was 
vicarious; chat is, for governmental effect, it took the place 
of, and was a satisfaction for, the death of the transgressor. 
Hénce its illustrious Sufferer is said to have become a curse 
for us, to have redeemed us from the curse of the law, to have 
redeemé# us unto God, and to have given his life a ransom 
for us. 

3ut so far was all this from being the cause, it was simply 
the consequence of his Father’s benignity to man; “ For God 
so loved the world that he gave his only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.” In his rectoral or public relation he was obliged, 
from respect to justice and the public interests which justice 
guarded, to condemn when man became a transgressor ; while, 
at the same time, personally, or, so to speak, in his private 
character, he had never ceased to desiderate for his unhappy 
offspring that everlasting beatitude for which he had originally 
designed him. And he desired that final good for him because 
he loved him. 

The love of God to our lapsed race, then, does not issue from 
redemption ; but redemption, with life eternal in its train, flows 
from the love of God. A reckless son is guilty of death. His 
judge is also his father. In the former character, as he can 
know no other claim than of the justice which merges the indi- 
vidual in the general interest, he dooms this son to die. In 
the latter character, because a father’s love is strong within 
him, he retires to consult with himself whether by any expe- 
dient the public weal and the life of his son can be preserved 
together. It is found. So far is it from lessening the respect 
due to law that it rather enhances it; while, at the same time, 
by removing the legal obstacle to that result, it at once restores 
the son to his loving father, and reconciles the culprit to his 
offended judge. This case explains, 

1. The private and public relations of father and judge 
which exist between the Deity and sinning man.. 

2. It shows how the Deity, acting in this latter character, 
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was bound to do what the history of his administration dis- 
closes as a fact, namely, to place the violator of his law under 
interdict of the life he had forfeited; and that, while acting 
thus, he was at liberty, in the former character, to feel 
what the same record testifies, so much love toward his 
guilty offspring as pursued him through all the mazes of his 
apostacy, till it was unvailed in the gift of his all-atoning 
Son. And, 

3. It elucidates, if need be, the true connection between 
soterial intervention and that active regard of God for the 
eternal happiness of our sinning humanity, out of which that 
intervention issued as an effect from its efficient cause. 

This efficient cause had respect to a corresponding final cause, 
that is, a reason out of regard to which it operated. That reason 
or final cause our Saviour denominates “everlasting life.” The 
several subordinate causes by which the efficient and final causes 
in question stand connected, may be indicated thus: Believers 
have eternal life. That life is the final cause. They have that 
life because they are in Christ. They are in him, because they 
believed in him. They believed in him, because of the gracious 
influence procured for them by Christ’s death. He died, because 
he came to die. He came to die, because God sent him—gave 
him to that end. And finally—for we are now at the efficient 
cause—God gave him to that end, because it was his will to 
do so. 

Beyond this efficient cause it is impossible that there should be 
any other ; that is, any other efficient cause producing this. The 
reason is, that efticiency—that which physically causes a thing 
to be—is the exclusive prerogative of the will itself. Its action, 
therefore, cannot possibly be due to any other thar its own effi- 
cient agency. But while forbidden to look behind the Divine 
will for any efficient cause, reason and the sacred records are 
alike cognizant of certain mental conditions as necessarily pre- 
ceding its action. We know them under the name of mot/ves. 
They cannot efficiently cause the mind’s action; but inasmuch 
as the action of mind is, from its very nature, determined in 
view of moral reasons, and as those reasons are what we mean 
by the mind’s motives, it can no more act in their absence 
than it can act as an intelligent agent, and without reason, at 
the same time. 
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By accommodation we sometimes, in reference to these 
mental conditions, speak of a moral cause, a motive cause, 
an inducing cause; and it is on that ground that we have 
employed this last term in designating the object of this 
discourse. 

To proceed. Having indicated the moral nexi between the 
final and efficient causes of human redemption, in which the 
latter cause appears identified with divine volition, we are pre- 
pared for the next question. Since the above train of subor- 
dinate @uses, having their issue in man’s eternal beatitude, 
received its first motion from the action of God’s will, by the 
influence of what inducing cause was it that that action was 
excited? He willed the gift of his Son. In view of what ade- 
quate reason was it? Happily, the short but all concluding 
reason is with us: “ God so loved.the world.” 

But here it is asked, and be it with reverence: Since it was 
the Divine will, deriving its motive from love, which efficiently 
-aused redemption, what was the moral cause of the love which 
supplied that motive? Had it such a cause? Infinite 
Intelligence could only have loved for reason, and it must have 
been adequate. What was it? 

To this it has been answered, “ He loved because he ewould.”* 
Nay. Will is the attribute of physical energy ; whereas love is 
a moral quality, or a condition of the mind, which, instead of 
depending on the will, owes its existence to qualities which the 
mind perceives in the object to which it stands related. The 
two ideas, therefore, can exist in no such relation to each other 
as that of cause and effect. The mind cannot love, any more 
than it can hate, desire, or pity, because it wills to do so; or 
more properly, it is impossible it should will to do so, for the 
reason that it is contrary to the laws of mind to will a known 
impossibility. The will of God, therefore, cannot have been 
the cause of his love to a fallen world ; but, conversely, his love 
can have been the moral cause which influenced his will. 
More: the possible was the actual order. He did not love 
because he willed; but he willed because he loved. 

He loved, for what reason? “ His own glory” is often made 
the response to this interrogative. What, then, is the Divine 


* “He hath loved, he hath loved us, because he would love.”—Old Methodist 
Hymn. 
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glory? Speaking absolutely, the Scriptures represent it as per- 
taining to the Divine nature “ before the world was.” All was 
eternity then. This glory is, therefore, eternal. Still, as there 
is an intelligible sense in which, where all are coeval, one 
Divine perfection depends upon another, as omniscience on 
omnipresence, and beatitude on goodness; and as, in morals as 
well as in physics, glory depends on the object whence it ema- 
nates; so the glory of God, in the sense now understood, must 
be constituted by, and dependent on, all his other perfections— 
their combined effulgence affecting him in a manner analagous 
to that in which we are affected by the most resplendent objects 
in the world of matter or of mind. 

‘Now, though this unoriginated glory of God is that effect of 
all his physical and moral perfections by which he is mani- 
fested to himself as an object worthy of his own satisfaction, 
yet, as the perfections are of his own essence, the satisfaction 
they excite must not only have himself for its object, but, as 
the perfections are infinite, the satisfaction is also infinite. 

Exhibiting itself under these conditions, it is submitted that 
this unoriginated glory of the Divine Being cannot have been 
the consideration which excited that love which moved him to 
will the mission of a Saviour to our race. For, being object 
ively and subjectively infinite, to suppose anything desirable 
on its account were a contradiction. Human redemption, 
therefore, as it could not have been desiderated, so neither 
could it have been willed, with reference to that object. 

But there is another glory of God adapted to our finite per- 
ceptions—the effect of his operations in creation and govern- 
ment. Is this, then, the object which offers the conditions for 
inducing the love that redeemed us—the honorable estimation 
in which his character would be held among finite intelligences 
in consequence of human redemption ? 

The Divine Being was bound to perform no act which should 
impair the just respect which was due to him as the Creator 
and Sovereign of the universe. On the other hand, in develop- 
ing a scheme of government over intelligent beings, not only 
his moral perfections but the success of such a scheme itself 
would demand that his administrative action should tend to 
invest him, in their estimation, with the highest possible vener- 
ation. Hence the redemptive process must not only possess 
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the above negative, but this positive, recommendation ; it must 
enhance his rectoral reputation. 

But as government is set up—just government—not for the 
benefit of the governor but the governed; and as the divine 
government, from the absolute beatitude of its Author, could 
have been inaugurated from no respect to his own advantage, 
and, consequently, could have looked to no other ultimate end 
than the well-being of his subjects; and as the reputation, 
honor, glory of the Divine Governor stands related to the sue 
cess of his administration as means to that same end, it is sub- 
mitted that it was not, could not have constituted, the object 
out of respect to which his favorable regards were turned upon 
his revolted subjects. It could not without confounding our 
clearest distinctions between means and ends, by making the 
latter subservient to the former, instead of the former to the 
latter. 

In parting with this latter supposition, it is conclusive of its 
inadmissibility, as well as that of its kindred predecessor, to 
remark that the Scriptures, instead of adopting, set it aside in 
favor of another and the only object involving a natural apti- 
tude for inducing the result in question—the love determinative 
at redemption. Listen to their testimony by Him who, coming 
out from God, was intimately conversant with the history of 
his mind on‘this subject. “God so loved”—what object? Was 
it the eternal glory with which absolute perfection invested 
him? Or was it the gloria in excelsis which was to break on 
the ear of the Bethlehemitish shepherds—the worship, honor, 
glory, power, and blessing with which myriads of seraphs and 
redeemed spirits were to render the temporal and eternal ages 
vocal? Were these, or either of them, so desiderated by 
the self-sufficient and ever-blessed God as to excite the love 
which delivered up to death his only Son? No; neither, 
nor both; but, hear him, earth and heaven! “God so loved 
the world.” 

The world, then, the aggregate of its lapsed intelligences, 
being the object in question, it results, from principles before 
noticed, that this object, in order to its excitement of love in 
the Divine mind, must have been perceived to possess some 
quality adapted to induce that result. For, certainly, if, in 
hating, pitying, or desiring, the mind must perceive some hate- 
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ful, pitiable, or desirable quality in the object, in loving it must 
be equally indispensable that it perceive some lovable quality ; 
and that quality, it cannot be too carefully noticed, must be 
perceived to be in the object of the affection in question, and 
not in some other object. Any theory that seeks to evade this 
is too absurd to merit confutation. 

What was it in man, then, which induced such love in the 
paternal Deity as determined him to the gift of his only-begot- 
ten Son ?¢ 

It was not the moral image of his Maker, consisting in 
“righteousness and true holiness.” Neither in whole nor in 
part, nor in any vestige of any part, was that image perceiva- 
ble in man when God so loved him. 

Does misery—the deep misery of the object—supply a com- 
plete answer to the question? Many, not excepting theolo- 
gians, assume this. Accordingly our Saviour is often made the 
subject of some such paraphrase as “ God so loved the world,” 
with the love of pity. 

Before criticising this notion of the subject let us concede 
the truth it embodies, and then point out its deficiency as a 
complete answer to the question. 

First, and briefly: the truth it contains is, that suffering in 
the object, actual and prospective, did, from its natural adapta- 
tion, excite the divine commiseration, and that this commis- 
eration, within its legitimate sphere, was operative as a motive- 
influence in determining the divine volition. But, 

Secondly: mere pity to a suffering object supplies no sufli- 
cient reason for its relief. Of course we speak of it, not as a 
thing of unintelligent instinct, but as the affection of an intel- 
lectual nature. As such, the action of the will follows it or not, 
according as what we call moral fitness recommends such 
action, or otherwise. Thus: we pty, but, because the condi- 
tion of moral fitness is absent, we do not wé// the relief of such 
suffering as is necessary either to the destruction of noxious 
animals, or of such as are requisite for our sustenance, Or 
more pertinently ; though pity is spontaneous in every humane 
bosom at the sight of suffering in the malefactor, yet what 
right-minded man, the penal exhibition admitted as a social 
necessity, allows himself, without other and better reason, to 
will its prevention / 
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But even where moral fitness allows the will to act in favor | 
of the object, mere pity exhausts itself in the simple termina- 
tion of its suffering. This is its extent—no more. If, passing 
that pott, then, the affective and volitive faculties concur in 
the bestowal of positive good, and especially if, as in the case 
before us, that good includes unspeakable and endless beatitude, 
it must be upon the objective perception of some higher quality 
than simple suffering. Consequently, as the perception of that 
higher quality must induce a corresponding mental state, that 
state must be different from mere pity. ‘That whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish.” Pity in the Deity might 
have moved him to this extent ;* but simply as pity, unless we 
take the word under the loosest and most confused signitica- 
tion, it could extend no further. But “God so loved the 
world,” not only “that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but”—mark the infinity of opposing import—* but 
have everlasting life.” 

When, therefore, ‘God so loved the world,” it was in a sense 
comprehensive of more than mere pity; and, consequently, he 
was induced to do so upon the perception of more than mere 
suffering in the object. The conclusion, you perceive, is inev- 
itable, then, that the suffering of the object, either actual or 
prospective, has no title to be taken as a satisfactory answer to 
the question. Having seen that neither Divine volition, nor the 
Divine glory, in either of its acceptations, nor yet the Divine 
commiseration, was naturally adapted to induce the love in 
question, and that it could not have been due to the moral 
image of the Creator in the object, for the reason of its utter 
absence, allow us, before attempting a more direct solution, to 
remark, generally, upon the assumption that, if not from the 
above, the Divine regard must have been induced by other and 
unknown considerations foreign to the object. It is this refer- 
ence of the Divine regard to some foreign consideration, as the 
source of its inducing influence, upon which are submitted the 
following observations. 

Though one being may bestow a material benefit on another 
from respect to some consideration foreign to the immediate 
object of the benefit ; yet, as in that case the foreign considera- 
tion is the true object of the respect which induces the benefit, 
he could not be said to have bestowed it out of respect te the 
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object of the benefit. Thus: the third Edward bestowed a 
material benefit on the burghers of Calais. It was Jove that 
moved him; but love to whom? Not the burghers, but the 
queen. She was the object of the Jove, they of the benefit. 
Accordingly, the history does not mislead us by saying that the 
king so loved the royal hostages, but that he so loved the royal 
consort. God redeems the world. Love moves him. But love 
to whom? He so loved the WORLD. 

But may not his love to man have been first possibly induced 
by some foreign object? We answer: However possible it is, 
as in the case just referred to, to confer a material benefit on 
one object out of the love which is felt for another; yet, from 
the nature of things, it is not possible for the mind to love 
vicariously—to feel love for one object merely because it loves 
another. It cannot feel love to A simply because B is amiable, 
any more than it can feel hate or pity to C because it perceives 
hateful or pitiable qualities in D. To affirm, therefore, that a 
given object is the object of either of these mental states, and 
to deny that it either does, or is supposed to, possess any quality 
or condition naturally adapted to induce that state, is to aftirm 
and deny the same proposition. 

Enough. He who loves an object must do it upon the 
perception of some corresponding quality or condition in 
the object itself. But when man was fallen God loved him. 
He, therefore, loved him upon the perception of correlated 
qualities — qualities not foreign, but appurtenant, to the 
object. 

What were they? This will best appear by adverting to 
man’s original constitution and relations: what was subtracted 
from the value of those properties by sin; and, consequently, 
what remained of that value afterward. 

First, then, and briefly, of the primeval man, constitutionally 
and relationally considered. The being who received this gen- 
eric designation was a compound of matter and mind. Out of 
the former was elaborated that structure which, with its vari- 
ous faculties, was adapted for bringing its inmate into commu- 
nication with the external objects by which it was to find itself 
surrounded. The latter was essential spirit, furnished with 
powers of understanding, of willing and nilling, together with 
faculties of emotion—hope, fear, grief, joy, love, hatred, and 
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whatever else is capable of moving the mind from a state of 
tranquillity or rest. This spirit was the result of immedi- 
ate, divine inspiration; for while as yet the receptive form 
was only man by favor of anticipation, his Maker breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of “lives”—animal, intellect- 
ual, and spiritual life all being kindled by the same high 
afflatus. 

As God is no less the author of matter than of mind, it fol- 
lows that the material constituent of man’s nature claimed, 
though by a less direct mode of derivation, the same divine 
paternity. Especially was this claim predicable of that con- 
stituent, after having been rendered worthy, in point of 
mechanical adaptation and exquisiteness of external finish, to 
supply at once the apparatus and residence of the soul— 
worthy the distinction of the soul’s companionship through the 
cycle of its being—worthy of consecration to the honor of 
becoming an endless shrine of the Divinity. Not man’s soul 
only, but his body also, both as to material and workmanship, 
disdains all honor less than that of a divine original. While 
sanctifying the Operator let us beware of profaning his opera- 
tion. The work is worthy of the Workman. 

These two elements, matter and spirit, were of man’s essence ; 
and hence we say they were essential constituents of his nature. 
Now, as the essentiality or essence of a thing is that on which 
its existence depends, so that, if taken away, it ceases to exist, 
it is obvious to infer that the moral character of the primitive 
man, or the qualities constituting that character, were not 
essential elements of his being, inasmuch as he survived the 
total loss both of the one and the other. 

As constituting that character the Scriptures recognize know- 
ledge, together with righteousness and true holiness. Holiness 
regards the state and exercise of the affections, whose office it 
is to furnish motive-influence to the willing faculty. Right- 
eousness respects the exercise of that all-controlling faculty 
itself. Knowledge is to be understood, not of the faculty of 
knowing, generally, because, in that sense, being one of the 
essential faculties, it was insusceptible of loss and recovery; 
whereas, the knowledge in question was susceptible of both. 
What is intended, then, is not the natural faculty itself, but the 
rectitude of its exercise, in the reception and retention of that 
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divine-truth by which alone the will was to be guided as to the 
line of its own safe and proper action. Such was man’s orig- 
inal constitution. 

Of his relations, the oldest was to God, as his Creator, Father, 
and Judge. As creation confers the highest possible right of 
ownership, man’s first and highest relation to his Creator was 
that of property, in a sense the most strict and absolute. The 
interest of such a being in such an object—absolutely his own, 
and made on purpose to love him—must be a loving, paternal 
interest. Hence he was his Father, not merely as he was his 
Creator, but as having a father’s ¢nterest in him. 

As a moral being, man not only naturally owed obedience to 
his Creator, but his own true interest, for which the Creator 
was bound to provide, imposed the necessity of holding him to 
that obedience by an appropriate economy of motives, to say 
nothing of the necessity consequent upon his connection with 
a scheme of government embracing other intelligences. Hence 
the ultimate necessity that he who was man’s Creator and 
Father should also be his Judge. 

Secondly: by the arrangement of his physical organism, as 
well as by the declared purpose of his Author, man was related 
to a posterity, the heirs of his high capability both of intelli- 
gence and felicity, which was to coextend with time and with 
the habitable spaces of the globe. 

Thirdly: his vice-regal relation to supreme Sovereignty, on 
the one hand, connected him with the trust of empire over 
earth and all the creatures on the other, together with the 
right of revenue which Art was to levy on the stores and forces 
of nature—land, and air, and ocean; fire, and wind, and water, 
and watery vapor; together with the offering of such condi- 
tions to sunlight and the lightning as should drop pictures 
from the fingers of the one, and send thought across the globe 
on the wing of the other. 

Fourthly: the will of his Creator, expressed in his passional 
and intellectual adaptation, invested this glorious creature with 
relationship to a destiny of endless beatitude in the enjoyment 
of his favor. . 

This fourth relation, as also the third, the second, and indeed 
all his relations, together with all the natural and moral con- 
stituents of his being, all issued on the ground of that oldest 
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relation, by which, as the property of God, man was justly and 
absolutely subject to his disposal. 

Before permitting our minds to decide the question as to the 
value of such a being, two observations are due, in place of the 
volumes which could but leave the vast idea imperfectly 
developed. 

The first is, that this being, the end, so far as the record 
speaks, of all preceding creations, after having been ideally 
revolved in the Triune Mind—must we not say eternally ?— 
was rendered actual as the dikeness of his great original. And 
it must be added, that this assimilation, besides including his 
moral qualities, was equally, and indeed primarily, compre- 
hensive of those natural characteristics which were essential to 
his being, as his moral qualities were not, and without which, 
as we have seen, his moral qualities themselves could not have 
existed. In a word, the image in which he was created had 
for its original the natural as well as the moral perfections of 
the Creator, especially his spirituality, with the powers of 
understanding and elective freedom. And that it was no 
blurred resemblance, has this attestation: its Author declared it 
superlative; not good, but “very good.” This notion of the 
divine image in man, so interwoven with the teachings of both 
the Testaments, is naturally suggestive of our 

Second observation.s The point to which it refers us is, how 
far this last notice, with others of kindred character, bears on 
the question of man’s relation, in point of dignity, to the 
other orders of finite intelligences. Do his powers of genera- 
lization, his faculty of perceiving moral distinctions, his collo- 
cation with immortality, his investiture with the image and 
delegated sovereignty of his Maker—do these prerogatives, 
while setting him immeasurably above the highest beings of 
his own sphere, also leave him as far below the lowest beings 
of the superior spheres? Current consent affirms just this. 
It places him midway between brute inferiority and angelic 
excellence. 

That the Scriptures, the only medium of knowledge on this 
subject, directly teach this wide disparity, is not pretended. 
Do they teach it by consequence? How? By telling us that 
all the angelic servants of God above are the servants of his 
servants below? But wherein does inspiration teach it? Not 
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by saying more of the celestial orders than that they were 
created in God’s own image and likeness. And as it is certain 
it does not say even as much, it leaves a presumption, not only 
not favorable to man’s naturally vast inferiority to angels, but 
of the converse, that he was more nearly assimilated to his 
Original than any other finite intelligence. 

3y what other consequence is this inferiority apparent—such 
inferiority of human nature to the angelic as is the measure of 
human superiority to brutal natures—this midway location 
between the one and the other ? 

Be it that angel, archangel, cherubim, seraphim, thrones, 
dominions, principalities, and powers are names of office in the 
celestial hierarchies, and that they stand not for empty but 
substantial honors. Yet who shall say either that these dis- 
tinctions were original, or that they were not won by ages of 
trying service in inferior positions? Or who shall certify us 
that, first or last, so much as a single planet was ever made for 
all, much less for one, of these numerous orders, and rendered 
subject to their authority? But a whole world—the labor of 
ages—was made and furnished expressly for man; and the hour 
which beheld his birth ushered him into its possession, and 
beheld him intrusted with its delegated empire. 

That, in some extrinsic matters, angels are temporarily supe- 
rior to man is not disputed; but it is denied that they are so 
by original constitution, and to the extent of the common 
assumption. To the accidental grounds of this assumed pre- 
cedence we should refer the supposition of incorporeity, were it 
not that it is a supposition purely, and incapable of being made 
good by either scriptural or philosophic induction ; and were it 
not, also, that, if made good, the inference of advantage, rather - 
than its opposite, were not quite unquestionable. 

The favorable accidents by which they are known to be dis- 
tinguished are, . 

The option of visibility or invisibility to man ; 

Freedom and celerity of locomotion through space ; 

Immortality ; and 

Access to the Divine presence. 

From the Scriptures (Luke xx, 36) we learn, however, that 
these distinctions are temporary ; that in the resurrection even 
the fallen sons of Adam will share their enjoyment. It results, 
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therefore, that the archetypal man, who is known even in his 
tutelage to have been indued with some of these prerogatives, 
was constituted heir of the whole. 

The same meaning is deducible from another text, yielding 
large access of force to our argument. The text is Psalm viii, 5, 
and it teaches not that man’s elevation above the beasts that 
perish is the measure of his distance below the intelligences 
next above him: “Thou madest him a dittle lower than the 
angels.” But this, though the language of our translation, 
both of the Psalm and of Hebrews ii, 7, where it is quoted and 
accommodated to the Messiah, fails of giving the force either 
of the Septuagint or the original Hebrew. For the former, 
which the apostle follows verbatim, means—and to this effect 
McKnight is concurred with by the best Greek critics as far as 
known—* Thou madest him for a little wile less than the 
angels.” 

But while even our defective English version advances man 
to an equal rank with angels, bating but an inconsiderable 
difference, and the Greek carries him a step nearer, by showing, 
as we had learned from our Saviour in Luke, that, after only a 
little time, the earth-born and heaven-born sons of God are to 
stand together in his presence, the co-equals of each other in 
all perfections; with what excited interest do we turn our ear 
from these faint echoes to the accents of the Psalmist himself, 
as uttered in his own Hebrew vernacular. Without inquiring 
how the word angeloi came into the text of the Seventy, you 
will perceive that the corresponding Hebrew, malekey, is not in 
the text at all. But man, as if a lower object were unworthy 
of him, is only compared with God. Va tichaserhu me at 
melohim: “Thou hast lessened him for a little time from 
God,” or, “Thou hast made him less than God for a little 
time.” 

Taking the two translations, English and Greek, together, 
and collating both with the Hebrew, man is seen to ascend in 
the scale of created dignity, 

1. From the equidistant position in which our argument 
found him, to a grade “a little lower,” and but a little lower, 
“than the angels.” 

2. This subordinate condition is declared to be temporary ; 
“for a little”—only a little “while.” 
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3. Inspiration, whose eye had swept the wide circle of cre- 
ated excellence in quest of an object suited to illustrate its idea 
of man’s true dignity, fixes on the Infinite. He made man less 
than himself. “Thou madest him”—not the generic man 
merely, the Adam of the Hebrew context, (see the contest.) 
but the “son of Adam,” his descendants generally—“ Thou 
madest him less than Elohim ;” only less than he “for a little 
time.” That time elapsed, and then—what? An apotheosis? 
Startling thought! But you see the state of the text. Make 
your own comment.* 

Such was man. Such is the son of man. And if, as inspi- 
ration assures us, his Maker “set his heart upon him,” was it 
for some foreign or a personal reason? Was it not for a worth- 
ness with which he himself had invested him ?» 

But sin detracted from the original sum of that worthi- 
ness. By what amount? By every element of his morai 
excellence. Alas! man lost, by the “one offense,” the moral 
constituent of the Divine image, and in this respect the loss 
was total. 

And what, let us now inquire, was his corresponding loss in 
the matter of relations, and particularly in that of his forestated 
first and oldest relation to Him who made him? This relation, 
as premised, was threefold, respecting its adorable object as 
Creator, Father, and Judge. 

1. Creatorship having stamped the subject as property, it 
need not be argued that sin neither destroyed nor impaired 
that relation. As man had been, so he was, is, and shall be 
the absolute property of his Maker. When that relation ceases 
man himself will have ceased to be. 

* When a learned and judicious friend, to whom the manuscript of this article 
was submitted, intimated that to construe the Elohim of Psalm viii, 5, literally, 
would scarcely be thought admissible of sober defense, we hesitated. Such a 
defense, however, has since appeared in this Review, October, 1860. It is from 
the pen of Rev. Stephen Vail, D.D., and entitled ‘Exposition of the Eighth 
Psalm.” ‘Thou hast made him to want a little of God,” is Dr. Vail’s rendering. 
The variation involves nothing at all material to the interest of our argument. 
The main object of the learned professor is to prove “that the Elohim of the 
Psalmist, as commonly understood of angels, is utterly without philological found- 
ation ;” that the Psalm “teaches the doctrine, that in dignity, as first created, he 
[man] was superior to the angels, and next in order to the Divine Being.” This 
he has undoubtedly accomplished. The scholarly exposition is worthy the careful 
attention of every theological student. 
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2. Related as to a divine Father, he was an object of com- 
placential regard, not only for inherent excellence, and rela- 
tional value to a vast and costly scheme of creation and govern- 
ment, but because, as heretofore explained, it naturally results 
from the property relation that the proprietor feels an interest 
in the object, a care for it which renders him intolerant of 
every adverse claim. And it was further explained, that when 
property in an object stands on the ground of invention, pro- 
duction, or, as in the present case, of the strict and proper cre- 
ation of a moral intelligence, bearing a natural and moral 
resemblance to the Creator, then the feeling of interest may be 
expected to take on the paternal character. Man, therefore, 
was beloved of God, both for what he was and for what he was 
to him. ¢ 

3ut did not man cease to be beloved of God in consequence 
of sin? Hedidnot. His moral character was, indeed, destroyed, 
and to that extent he ceased to be favorably regarded. But the 
essential man, the ground-work of the Divine image, and itself 
the primary and a large portion of that image, still remained. 
And because this primary and undestroyed portion of his image 
was made up of excellences which were original in his own 
character, and because, being derived trom himself, they were 
his own property, 


“ He looked, and loved his image there.” 


Sin, therefore, did not lose for man his relation to God as a 
loving father; “for God so loved him.” He so loved him as 
only the gift of his Son could adequately express. And as he, 
in the divine purpose, was “the Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world,” and as that purpose was the offspring of the love 
in question, it follows that the latter was not less ancient, nor 
less fixed and changeless, than the former. 

3. The memory of this fact—the love of the paternal Deity 
as antedating and surviving his apostacy—is entitled to accom- 
pany and control any just estimate of what was lost on the 
score of the third branch of his general relations; that which 
refers him to the administration of divine law. 

Held simply by this branch of the general relations, his 
offense, having forfeited everlasting life, had lett him to perish 
without remedy. And why was he not held by this single rela- 
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tion, and left to perish? Because he was also the subject of 
another, an older, a dearer, a stronger relation. God, who was 
his Judge, was also his Father, and he loved him, not irrespect- 
ively of, but notwithstanding, his having sinned. 

The judicial relation resulted from his ‘governmental or public 
character. The paternal was his natural, or what we have ven- 
tured to denominate his private character. And we have seen 
how it is, when the two characters unite in the same person, 
that, while as judge he can only act as the representative of 
justice by denouncing penalty to the delinquent, he is not only 
free as a father to love his child, but equally free to call to his. 
aid any available expedient for fulfilling the purposes of good 
government, and saving the beloved object, at the same time. 

But, apart from the illustration, there are the facts. Man was 
. divinely doomed to perish ; while at the same time—the very 
same—he was so beloved that his ransom had been decided on 
ages before, and all to the end “that he should noé perish, but 
have everlasting life.” 

On the whole, then—and it is submitted that the solution 
lies in the above distinction of natural and official relations— 
though judicially condemned, man’s transgression did’ not lose 
him either the passive regard of his heavenly Father, or the 
benefit of its active intervention, restoring him to official 
favor. 

As to his other relations, our reduced limits, as well as a 
reduced necessity, must excuse any other than the most general 
reference. And it shall be by a single remark, in concluding 
our estimate of the loss realized by sin, to the relational inter- 
ests of our humanity. It is this: while man’s constitutional 
character remained intact, in which was included so large a 
part of the divine image, and while that image continued to 
engage the divine complacency, it were unreasonable to suppose 
anything materially disastrous to any of his other most valuable 
relations or interests. 

The damage sustained by his defection, therefore, may be 
comprehended in these two particulars: the loss of original 
righteousness, and the consequent loss of official favor—the 
favor of his moral Governor and Judge. 

But vast as were these reverses—and the reign of disorder 
and death which followed in their train can only cease in the 

Fourtu Series, Vou. XIV.—16 
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throes of our dissolving world—vast as they were, there still 
remained enough of excellence in the essential constituents of 
man’s nature, and in his relations to ancient and endless pur- 
poses, to justify, not a faint regard, but the great love where- 
with his Author is known to have loved him. 

Here, then, in the consideration of these original relations, 
and especially in the undefaced expression of the divine image, 
made up, as it was, of excellences original in the Creator 
himself, we have the zrducing cause of his unchanged com- 
placeney. 

Involved in these high considerations was another, which, 
from its importance, merits our distinct attention. It refers, 
not to any power in the delinquent of raising himself, but to 
his susceptibility of being raised to the high sphere of moral 
excellence from which he had fallen. And more: it was a sus- 
ceptibility of fulfilling the original prophecy, not only of his 
earthly greatness, bat. of his endless advancement in beatitude, 
as well as in wisdom, and power, and glory. 

When to all this we recall—for it has been noticed iefate — 
the connection he held with the joint and immense schemes of 
creation and ayant embracing myriads of other beings 
like himself, and germinally included in him, who can but feel 
that, in loving him, and to the extent of accounting him 
worthy—not morally, but constitutionally and_ relationally 
worthy—of redemption by his Son, the infinite Father acted 
in sight of reasons which approved themselves not less to his 
all-perfect wisdom than to his unoriginated and unbounded 
goodness. 

Does the sculptor, because of an accidental defacement, hurl 
his statue from its pedestal, and grind it into dust. when a touch 
would restore the lost expression? Would the mechanician, 
especially if supposed to have fulfilled the philosophic condi- 
tion of rendering his chronometer capable of reproducing a 
similar marvel, and so on and on, would he place it under his 
heel, rather than restore a broken dial-plate, a balance-wheel, or 
even the mainspring of his costly workmanship? Or would 
the merchant be likely, by reason of a partial plunder, or a 
partial wreck, or the springing of a leak, either of which his 
resources would enable him to replace or repair,.would he leave 
his argosy to go down with all its treasures; or, patient of the 
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loss, or repairing the damage, hold her upon her course till the 
wealth with which he had freighted her were discharged in the 
emporium of her destination ? 

And was not the chef d@’wuvre of infinite skill, the bearer of 
God’s natural image, and fraught with relations and capabilities 
high as the life of heaven, and far-reaching as eternity—was not 
he infinitely and justly dearer to him than the most expressive 
marble to the sculptor, or the marvelous chronometer to its 
inventor, or the ship to its owner ¢ 

3e it that God’s regard for his property in man was lessened 
by the full amount of the value detracted from it by its contact 
with moral evil; was it not Azs property still? And was it not 
seized of value enough to induce a continued, though it was 
indeed a diminished regard? And was not that regard an 
adequate motive for maintaining the primary purpose for 
which man had been ushered upon the theater of divine mani- 
festation ? especially if we keep in mind that that primary pur- 
pose regarded him, even apart from his inherent worth, as the 
central “object to which the mundane creation and the plan of 
its providential government were alike related? for the carry- 
ing forward of that purpose in his absence had been the 
draypatic absurdity of leaving out the only part which could 
give interest and s signiticane e to the whole. 

If, then, neither the artist, the mechanician, the merchant 
destroys, or suffers the loss of; his valuable property for a repar- 
able defect ; if the statue regains its lost expression, the watch 
its moving power, and the “merchant vessel is guided to its 
destined mart, 


“ Bearing the wealth of Ormus or of Ind,” 


shall not God’s injured image be also re-expressed in the human 
soul? Shall not rectified affection resupply the motive power 
of holy action? And shall not the damaged vessel—its helm 
still in /Zis hand who freighted it with merchandise befitting 
the mart of heaven, and a celestial influence refilling the canvas 
of its affections—shall it not sail away from the scene of its 
incipient disaster, till, its voyage ended, its wealth of life and 
bliss shall be unfolded in the light of the great metropolis of 
the universe? Or, to change the allusion, shall a sinning yet 
godlike humanity be dropped from its crowning position in 
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that majestic arch of divine purposes which spans the two 
eternities? For, being the final object of those purposes, and 
it being impossible for a purpose to exist without an object, the 
displacement of the one had been the disruption of the other. 
seing now near the pause of our present argument, it may 
be proper to notify the reader of what, for want of space, must 
be deferred to a more opportune occasion. Such occasion may 
be taken to notice how the relation of ownership to such an 
object, which explains the first great process in human salva- 
tion, is equally explanatory of the actual deliverance of the 
individual from sin and its consequences, To the explication 
of that subject we should wish to append a notice of such 
objections to the ‘present view of a great question as may be 
reasonably anticipated, together with some important ¢nfer- 
ences, including a practical application of the whole subject. 

For the same reason—the extent of present discussion—it 
must mainly rest with the reader to collect the various topics 
of the foregoing argument. Our limits will only allow a sug- 
gestion of the following : 

The final cause of man’s being was his own final well-being. 
The ideal of such a being, with his known appointments, him- 
self the sole exponent of every creative and rectoral movewent 
on the sub-celestial theater, must have been a conception 
worthy its Author’s complacential regard. And when that 
ideal was realized it could not have been less, but must have 
been even more so, as real is superior to ¢dead existence, and as 
the constitutional and moral properties claiming that regard 
were transplantations, by God’s own hand, of corresponding 
excellences in his own nature. 

Tt follows, then, that while his regard must have been less- 
ened by the value of the lost moral properties, it must also 
have remained unabated by the amount of value in the remain- 
ing constitutional properties. And this unimpaired constitu- 
tional value, let it be carefully remembered, was indefinitely 
enhanced, in the divine estimation, as well on account of his 
natural interest in it as an object of property, as by reason of 
its connection, and the indispensableness of its connection, with 
the whole scheme of Divine self-manifestation ; a scheme reach- 
ing back to the past, and forth to the future, eternity. By rea- 
son, therefore, of this connectional indispensableness, as well 
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as.on account of divinely implanted excellence, involving the 
dearness of property interest in the object itself, its moral lapse 
could not—we know it did not—reduce it below the loving 
regard of its Creator. 

Lapsed man, therefore, was worthy of being loved, not indeed 
for any moral quality, but for the above-stated constitutional 
and relational reasons, including susceptibility of being raised 
to even more than all his forfeited excellence and bliss. And, 
as worthy of being loved, he was worthy of being redeemed ; 
and all for reasons flowing, as we have seen, from the Creator’s 
own original munificence. 

And here we must ask the reader to keep in mind, what has 
been shown before, that the consideration which induces love 
can no otherwise exist than in, or as pertaining to, the object 
itself; and that, consequently, God’s love to fallen man—the 
love which moved him to will and effectuate the redeeming 
process—must have had respect, not to any foreign considera- 
tions, but to qualities and relations perceived in, and pertaining 
to, thé being himself. And we have seen, as well what those 
qualities and relations were, as their natural adequacy to induce 
the known result. 

Now, as man, with all his essential and relative properties 
and capabilities, was the original and absolute property of God, 
and as the paternal interest which such a being must naturally 
feel in such an object was Ads interest, and issued from the same 
original relation, it follows, in the meaning of our incipient 
announcement, that God’s ownership of man was the inducing 
cause of man’s redemption—and consequent salvation—by our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. ‘ For God so loved the world 
that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
jim should not perish, but have everlasting life.” “To him be 
glory in the highest, forever and ever. 
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Art. IV.—ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER. 


The Life of Archibald Alexander, D.D., LL.D., First Professor 
in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. By James W. 
ALEXANDER, D.D. 12mo., pp. 562. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 


EVERY good minister of the Gospel is the property of the whole 
Church of God. His piety, his learning and ability, not only 
secure for himself the respect and confidence of those around 
him, but commend the Gospel which he preaches, and all who 
espouse it, to the minds and hearts of the entire community. 
Each evangelical Church in the land, each Christian society in 
a city or a town, stands stronger in the popular estimation, 
secures a more respectful hearing, has more weight and influ- 
ence upon the popular mind, because of the presence of the 
others; and not only every able minister, but every man and 
woman who lives a holy life is a voucher for all who profess 
“like precious faith.” A review of the life of Archibald Alex- 
ander, of Princeton, has an appropriate place in a Methodist 
publication, because more than curiosity prompts us, as a de- 
nomination, to inquire into the success of other Churches and 
other ministers of the Gospel, and examine the instrumentalities 
wherewith that success has been achieved. 

Archibald Alexander was born near Lexington, Rockbridge 
Jounty, Va., April 17, 1772, and was the third of a family of 
nine children. His grandfather emigrated from Ireland in the 
year 1737, and on both his father’s and his mother’s side Dr. Alex- 
ander was a descendant of the Scotch-Irish, or of ancestors who 
long ago emigrated from Scotland to Ireland, bearing with 
them, and transmitting to their children, their characteristic 
industry, thrift, and Calvinistic faith, A century ago the 
great valley of Virginia was still comparatively a new country, . 
and amid its wild scenes and adventures young Alexander 
spent his youth. He learned to hunt, and fish, and swim, and 
recognize at incredible distances the bells of his father’s cattle 
when they were lost in the mountain forests. His early educa- 
tional advantages were defective. It was the fashion of 
England in those days to export her criminals to her western 
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colonies, and on their arrival put them up at auction as servants 
for the term of years named in the sentence of the court which 
convicted them. Virginia received her full share of them, and, 
judging from the conduct of certain of her citizens in the pres- ° 
ent rebellion, their descendants not only exist, but are worthy 
of their lineage. Archibakd’s father, in a trading expedition to 
Baltimore, saw several of these convicts for sale, and having 
some spare funds on hand, bought the lot, and took them home 
to the valley. On his arrival he examined his “ property,” to 
see what his purchase was worth; and finding that one of them, 
a boy of nineteen years, possessed a smattering of books, con- 
cluded to make him the schoolmaster of the settlement. Under 
the auspices of this hopeful guide, young Alexander entered 
the flowery paths of knowledge. The Westminister Catechisms, 
the Shorter and the Larger, formed an important part of his 
early acquisitions. At the age of ten years he was told by his 
father that “ learning was to be his estate.” The Rev. William 
Graham, a graduate of Princeton College, had opened an acad- 
emy, which he named Liberty Hall, and which, in after years, 
became Washington College. Archibald was placed under 
the tuition of Mr. Graham, and remained in his school nearly 
seven years, acquiring some Latin and great skill in cards. 

In his seventeenth year he left school, and engaged as tutor 
in the family of General Posey, a resident of what was then 
called the Wilderness, a few miles west of Fredericsburgh. 
Thus far he was not religious, nor even awakened to any sense 
of danger. He received on one occasion deep impressions 
from the sermon of a “ traveling preacher ;” but he records that 
on hearing his parents speak slightingly of the sermon his con- 
victions instantly vanished. At the age of seventeen his ideas 
of religion were exceedingly imperfect, and are thus described 
by himself: “ My only notion of religion was that it consisted 
in becoming better. I had never heard of any conversion 
among the Presbyterians.”—P. 32. The process by which he 
was aroused to a sense of his lost ‘condition, and led into the 
path of peace, is so curiously illustrative of the times, as well: 
as the individual, that we deem it not inappropriate to trace it 
briefly in these pages, especially in view of the fact that we 
design to devote most of the space allotted us to the earlier 
portion of the life of Dr. Alexander. 
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In the family of General Posey was an aged Christian lady, 
a member of the Baptist Church, who often spoke to him on 
the subject of religion, and persuaded him to read to her in 
religious authors, of which her favorite was John Flavel. On 
one occasion she related to him her experience in regard to a 
change of heart, closing with the pithy remark : “ Now I know 
all this must appear utter nonsense to you who have experi- 
enced nothing of the kind.” His residence in the Wilderness 
brought him into contact with examples of professed infidelity, 
as well as of piety, and the evil influence was felt. He began 
to question, and reason, and, in a degree, doubt ; but one day, 
in searching among some books which had been sent him 
from home, he found a coarsely printed pamphlet, entitled 
“Internal Evidences of the Christian Religion. By Soame 
Jenyns, Esq.” He sat down at once to read, and before he 
laid it down was so thoroughly convinced of the truth of the 
Bible that the very room in which he was “seemed to be 
illuminated.” 

His inquiries now assumed a new form, and he began to ask 
himself, What is this new birth of which some speak? He 
thus confesses his perplexity: “It seemed to be in the Bible, 
but I thought there must be some method of explaining it 
away; for among the Presbyterians I had never heard of any 
one who had experienced the new birth, nor could I recollect 
ever to have heard it mentioned.”—P. 101. It is a curious 
fact that there is no explanation of regeneration, or the new 
birth, in the Presbyterian Confession of Faith, nor in the West- 
minster Catechisms. He continued to read, and began to pray 
in secret places. Under the guidance of Flavel he began to 
get some idea of the nature of regeneration, and a little book 
called “Jenks on Justification by Faith,’ showed him, more 
clearly than it had ever before been in his view, the way of life. 
He began to hope at times that he had already experienced the 
spiritual change; but his seasons of peace and joy were tran- 
sient, and his experience was anything but satisfactory to him- 
self. In regard to this period of doubt and inquiry he says: 
“To John Flavel I certainly owe more than to any uninspired 
author.” 

At the close of the year he returned home to Rockbridge, 
with the design of pursuing his studies. He found his eldest 
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sister.seeking an interest in Christ, and his religious impressions 
were deepened. A rumor reached the settlement that an ex- 
traordinary revival. was in progress on the other side of the 
Blue Ridge, and the news awakened great interest among the 
people. His teacher, the Rev. Mr. Graham, was invited to 
visit the place, and assist in preaching to the crowds who 
flocked to hear the word. He took with him several of his 
pupils, among whom was young Alexander. A multitude 
came together from various quarters, far and near, and the 
travelers from Rockbridge were much impressed by seeing a 
large number of young converts from another settlement, fifty 
or sixty miles distant, coming on horseback through the forests, 
singing hymns as they rode. Several ministers were present 
at the meeting, among whom the leading men were Mr. Gra- 
ham and Dr. John B. Smith, the brother of Dr. Samuel Stan- 
hope Smith, President of Princeton College. Listening to the 
pungent sermons, and exhortations, and fervent prayers of the 
occasion, Alexander became more and more interested and 
moved. He imagined that a personal conversation with Dr. 
Smith would scatter his doubts, and finally obtained an inter- 
view. But having stated his experience, his occasional hopes 
and enjoyments, followed by a relapse into sin, he was informed 
in a very peremptory way that “these exercises were not of the 
nuture of true religion, as that always destroys the dominion and 
power of sin.” Then occurred that strange error of conscious- 
ness not unknown in the present day. He was in great dis- 
tress because he had no feeling of sofrow for his sins; he 
“rolled on the ground in anguish of spirit, bewailing his insen- 
sibility.” 

The company of ministers passed on from place to place, 
holding meetings as they went, and sometimes spending several 
days in a neighborhood when the prospect of good was unusually 
encouraging. On one occasion, having retired into a wood for 
prayer, Alexander was “suddenly visited with such a melting 
of heart as he never had before or since,” which gave him a 
“sweet composure of spirit,” but after all “left no permanent 
change in his condition.” A few days afterward he eame to 
the apparently calm and deliberate conclusion that he “should 
certainly be lost forever,” inasmuch as he had found himself, 
as he fancied, incapable of that degree of conviction for sin 
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which is necessary to salvation. A minister with whom he 
had no acquaintance singled him out, and on hearing the result 
of his reasonings, and upon what they were based, showed him 
the mistakes into which he had fallen. On being assured that 
no particular degree of conviction is necessary, beyond the con- . 
scious need of a Saviour, he at once began to trust in Christ, 
and entertain from that instant a “joyful hope.” That same 
day, it would seem, he was called upon to pray in a public 
meeting, and complied, “being delivered from the fear of 
man.” The next morning after this event they set out for 
Rockbridge, singing revival hymns as they rode along. 

They were accompanied home by several of the ministers who 
had been engaged in the good work on the other side of the 
mountain, and the new converts deemed a revival in Lexington 
a certainty. A great congregation gathered to hear from Mr. 
Graham and his companions an account of what they had seen 
and heard in Bedford and Prince Edward, and the assembly 
was deeply moved by the recital. Many of the young people 
were soon numbered among the inquirers. Some of the older 
ones, however, who had never heard of a revival before, 
doubted; and an uncle of Alexander’s came to their house 
armed with a volume of Locke’s Essays, with a leaf turned 
down at the chapter on enthusiasm. The word of the Lord 
prevailed in spite of opposition, and many souls were truly 
converted. In the midst of these happy scenes young Alex- 
ander was suddenly prostrated again by the idea that his 
repentant sorrows had never been deep enough to render them 
efficacious. Determining to give himself to incessant prayer 
till either death or success came, tlie next morning he took his 
Bible, and walked several miles into the forest, and under a 
projecting rock, in a dark ravine, he began the mighty contest. 
He read and prayed, and prayed and read, till his strength was 
utterly exhausted, and only sank deeper in darkness and despair. 
He was sorely tempted at one time to give up the struggle, but 
concluded to offer a final prayer, to utter one more ery for 
mercy. He did so, and deliverance came. ‘The whole plan 
of grace appeared as clear as day,” and he was filled with “a 
joy unspeakable and full of glory.” When the first tumult of 
his emotions had subsided he opened his Bible again, and read 
the eighteenth and nineteenth chapters of John, and the sacred 
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page appeared to be illuminated with heavenly light. Drawing 
writing materials from his pocket, he penned a solemn cove- 
nant to be the Lord’s forever, and there, alone under the rock, 
“solemnly signed it, as in the presence of God.”—P. 71. 

_ And yet not a week elapsed before the conflict was as fierce, 
and the cloud as dense as ever. Still, shortly after this, in the 
autumn of 1789, when he was in the eighteenth year of his age, 
he made a profession of his faith, and united with the Presby- 
terian Church. In after life he looked back at this period of 
spiritual strife, and regarded much of his distress as the result 
of misapprehension. He says: 

* Now, at the age of seventy-seven, I 4m of opinion that my 
regeneration took place while I resided at General Posey’s, in the 
year 1788.”—P. 72. 

As an explanation of this last remark, it is proper for us to say 
that Dr. Alexander’s theory of the order of the several parts 
of the experience which lies at the beginning of a true relig- 
ious life, varies widely from the Methodistic view. In the Wes- 
leyan theology the process is this: first comes conviction of sin, 
in which the soul, aided by the Spirit of God, sees and feels its 
guilt and danger, and, yielding to the divine influence, anx- 
iously inquires, What must I do to be saved? Then comes 
faith, an act by which the soul, still graciously assisted, relin- 
quishes every other trust, and relies alone on the mercy of God 
and the atonement of our Lord Jesus Christ for salvation. In 


that hour come pardon, and generally, if not invariably, a degree 


of peace, and in the self-same hour comes regeneration, the new 
birth, the renewal of the soul in the divine image, the com- 
mencement of a recreating process, which, in its completion, 
fits man for the inheritance of the saints in light. 

But in Dr. Alexander’s theory regeneration is the very begin- 
ning ‘of the process, and precedes not only faith, but even 
repentance. His mode of reasoning upon the subject may be 
seen in the following brief extracts : 

“The spirit operates on the dead soul, communicating the prin- 
ciple of life. The word holds up to the view of the regenerated 
soul the evil of sin, which leads to repentance.” ‘ How can light 
shine into a blind mind without some previous operation on that 
mind?” “Tt is true that all pious exercises are produced by a 
view of the truth, but this view of the truth is the effect of regen- 
eration, not the cause.”—Life, pp. 74, 121. 
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“Tt is usually taken for granted that the convictions experienced 
are prior to regeneration. But it would be very difficult to prove 
from perk agi or from the nature of the case, that such a prepara- 
tory work is necessary. Suppose an individual to be, in some 
certain moment, regenerated; such a soul would begin to see with 
new eyes, and his own sins would be among the things first viewed 
in a new light.”—Religious Experience, p. 29. 


Dr. Alexander held, however, that the unregenerate may 
experience remorse, terror, what the world calls “ conviction of 
sin ;” “but,” he adds, “there is nothing in this kind of convic- 
tion which has any tendency to change the heart or make it 
better. Some, indeed, have maintained, with some show of 
reason, that under mefe legal conviction the sinner grows worse 
and worse.” —el. Exp., p. 31. 

In reading these passages it is a very natural inference that 
Dr. Alexander uses the term regeneration in some lower sense 
than is usual among evangelical Christians; but examination 
makes it clear that he employs it as designating a sure mark of 
the true child of God. It must be confessed, that however this 
doctrine may differ from Wesleyan modes of setting forth the 
process of salvation, it is a stone which fits very neatly into the 
Calvinistic editice. 

It is no part of our present design to discuss controverted 
points, or we might be tempted to ask a question or two. If, as 
the Confession of Faith declares, “this effectual call is of God’s 
free and special grace alone,” man being “altogether passive 
therein,” and if they who are “effectually called” shall “ cer- 
tainly persevere therein to the end, and be eternally saved,” 
where is the justice of holding a sinner accountable for the loss 
of his own soul? To say that the sinner cannot take one step 
that tends to life till he has undergone, being “altogether pas- 
sive therein,” a spiritual change which renders his salvation a 
certainty, is to take the sinner’s destiny wholly out of his own 
hands and advocate practical fatalism. And how coolly the 
advocates of this theory assume that God has not the power to 
make repentance at all possible without making salvation ab- 
solutely certain! To prove that regeneration, in which man is 
“altogether passive,” and which, nevertheless, is an infallible 
pledge of eternal salvation, must of necessity precede even the 
beginnings of true conviction, he asks: ‘“ How can light shine 
into a blind mind without some previous operation on that 
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mind?” But it seems to us that the Mosaic account of the 
creation suggests a far more difficult problem: How ean a soul, 
created holy, perfect, in the image of God, be at the same time 
capable of sin¢ If divine wisdom can make a being perfectly 
holy, and yet, in the freedom of its own will, capable of sinning, 
surely divine grace can so ai? an unholy being that it shall be 
capable of hearing the divine call to repentance, and of begin- 
ning truly to seek the Lord, and yet retain its true freedom of 
choice, and be, in the eye of strictest reason and justice, account- 
able tor its action, and able to decide the momentous question 
of life and death. Moreover, if the theory be true and secrip- 
tural, that regeneration precedes repentance and faith, then 
either pardon precedes faith, or souls are regenerated and 
become true children of God before they are forgiven. And 
if regeneration, which, according to the Calvinistic theory, is 
an infallible pledge of eternal salvation, must in all cases pre- 
cede the exercise of faith, we confess that we cannot see very 
clearly how faith is the condition of salvation. In fact, from 
this one feature we may inter every element of the most rigid, 
remorseless partialisin ; just as the skillful naturalist, from the , 
shape of a single tooth, infers the talons, the lithe frame, the 
prowling habit and bloodthirsty nature of the beast of prey. 
It makes little difference at what point in the process of salva- 
tion you in theory locate the new birth, if the title of the elect 
to eternal life is just as good before their natural birth as it is 
after their spiritual regeneration. 

Mr. Alexander’s attention was now seriously turned to the 
ministry, and with this in view he resumed his studies, under the 
tuition of Mr. Graham, in company with five or six other young 
men, who were converted in the great revival. He began to ex- 
ercise his gifts, or, in Methodistic phrase, “exhort” at religious 
meetings, sometimes speaking with ease and fluency, sometimes 
suffering the torture of a failure. “It was, however, in such 
exercises as these,” remarks his biographer, “that he laid the 
foundation for that habit of extraordinary extemporaneous dis- 
course which was his grand peculiarity as a preacher and a 
teacher.” 

He was licensed in October, 1791, at a meeting of the Pres- 
bytery held in Winchester, and immediately began to preach 
occasional sermons, though at times “overwhelmed with an 
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awful feeling of responsibility and unfitness for the sacred 
office.” He was now nineteen and a half years of age, his 
stature small, and “his whole appearance strikingly boyish,” 
so that strangers took him to be three or four years younger. 
On the second oceasion of his pret aching after his licensure ‘the 
wind blew away the “skeleton” of his sermon, and he resolved 
on the spot to “take no more paper into the pulpit,” a resolu- 
tion which he kept for twenty years, with the single exception 
of the sermon which he pre: ached at his own ondihabion: His 
youthful efforts, thus extemporaneous and free, were flowing, 
imaginative, and impassioned, and, from the first, attracted 
great attention. One of his early friends, speaking of Mr. 
Alexander’s preaching at this time, compared him to a “ young 
horse of high blood, led out into a spacious pasture, exercising 
every muscle, and careering in every direction with extravagant 
delight.” In reference to the manner in which he began his 
ministry, the biographer quotes with approbation the following 
significant remarks of the Rey. Dr. Hall: 

It deserves to be noted by all ministers and candidates, that one 
of the chief external means by which Dr. Alexander attained what 
are often called his inimitable excellences as a preacher, was his 
spending several years after licensure and ordination in itinerant 
missionary service, preaching in the humblest and most destitute 
places, often in the open air, and adapting his language and man- 
ner to minds that needed the plainest kind of instruction. It will 
be a good day for the ministry and the Church when the performance 
of a term of such itinerant service shall be exacted as part of the 
trials of every probationer before ordination.—P. 119. 


This we take to be an emphatic indorsement of the old 
Methodist mode of training young ministers for their high voca- 
tion. It is a little curious to find that the only course which it 
was in the power of our Church in the beginning to take is, in 
these latter days, regarded by others as the highest wisdom. 
Part of the itinerant missionary service alluded to was per- 
formed on horseback, in Eastern Virginia, along the line of 
North Carolina, and occupied some six months. He then 
accepted, in conjunction with the Rev. Mr. Lacy, a call to a 
veritable circuit, on which there were six preaching places 
scattered over a territory sixty miles long and thirty miles wide. 
They traveled in true itinerant style, on horseback, with their 
books and clothes in saddle-bags. This circuit was soon divided, 
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Mr. Alexander taking for his share of it two Churches bearing 
the suggestive names of Briery and Cub Creek, when he was 
ordained in 1794, and installed the next year. Having labored 
here assiduously for about two years he was elected President 
of Hampden Sidney College, an institution wliich had, in the 
twenty-four years of its existence, attained the position of a 
respectable academy only, and. at this particular date seemed 
to be in danger of dying for lack of patronage. Here he applied 
himself with energy and perseverance to the management of 
the institution, spending his Sabbaths in preaching to two 
regular congregations, besides irregular ministerial ‘Tabora in 
the surrounding country, and devoting.all the time that the 
school and the Churches left him to an omnivorous course of 
reading and study. He succeeded well in each of his triad of 
avocations. 

In 1801 Mr. Alexander resigned both the presidency of the 
budding college and the charge of the Churches. He had 
overtaxed his physical strength and wished to recruit it, and, 
moreover, was desirous of making a journey through New Jer- 
sey, New, York, and New England, and becoming acquainted 
with various ministers of note. The fifty pages which the 
biographer devotes to this journey are, in some respects, the 
most interesting portion of the volume, as they set forth a vivid 
picture of the times, the state of the country, the manners and 
the men of the day, with the various questions in theology which 
then formed the staple of polemics. Having been chosen by 
his presbytery a delegate to the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, which was to meet in Philadelphia in the 
month of May, he again brought out his itinerant equipments, 
packed his suitdle- bags for the long j journey, and set forth in the 
style of a true cavalier r, On his way to Philadelphia he stopped 
for a few days in Louisa County, to pay a visit to Dr. James 
Waddel, one of the most noted Presbyterian ministers in the 
state. At one period of his life Dr. Waddel lost his eyesight, 
and did not regain it for several years; and it was of him that 
Wirt wrote his famous description of the Blind Preacher in the 
British Spy. In the General Assembly Mr. Alexander found 
some of the most eminent men of the times: Dr. Jonathan 
Edwards, Drs. Green, Woodhull, M’Knight, and others. Only 
seventeen presbyteries were represented, and there were but 
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three delegates from the Southern states. The Synod of Vir- 
ginia reported that they had employed six missionaries to labor 
in the newly settled regions west of the Alleghany Mountains, 
and that good results had followed. 

Mr. Alexander was appointed a delegate to the Congrega- 
tional General Association of Connecticut, and, once more 
mounting his horse, proceeded in a leisurely manner on his 
journey northward. The first day’s ride brought him to Tren- 
ton, N. J., and the next to Princeton, the place where he was 
destined to spend nearly forty years of his life. Here he 
renewed his acquaintance with Dr. Samuel Stanhope Smith, 
who, as he often remarked many years afterward, “ was the 
most elegant gentleman he ever saw.” “The beauty of his 
countenance, the clear and vivid complexion, the symmetry of 
his form, and the exquisite finish of his dress, were such as to 
strike the beholder at first sight.” The clerical style of dress 
at that time was, sooth to say, a little imposing; large wigs and 
cocked hats were almost usually worn, and those who ministered to 
city congregations generally wore powder, At Danbury, Conn., 
he chronicles the fact that he saw there still in use the pillions 
on which the women rode to church behind their husbands and 
fathers. They arrived at Litchtield on the day when the Gen- 
eral Association met. He remarks thus upon the sights which 
he saw: “ The appearance of the old country clergymen was to 
me novel and grotesque. They came into town on horseback 
or in chaises, wearing cocked hats, and sometimes with queues 
dangling down the back. The opening sermon was preached 
by Dr. Perkins, of Hartford. The ministers all met at the 
house of the pastor, Mr. Huntington; and the first thing was 
a distribution of long pipes and papers of tobacco, so that the 
room was soon filled with smoke.” The Association seemed to 
have but little business; no set speeches were made, and the 
session was short. Mr. Alexander again mounted his horse 
and continued his tour, visiting the noted ministers of the 
various localities, everywhere admiring the unaffected hospi- 
tality of New England, and recording his observations. Just 
at this time the Churches seem to have been most restless 
and unsettled; every minister whom he met was ready to 
throw down the glove for theologic combat ; and every layman 
had a psalm, or a doctrine, or a tongue, or a revelation, or an 
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interpretation. To differ from others was deemed the laudable 
mark of an independent thinker; and men set up their private 
creeds with as much self-gratulation as parvenus set up their 
private carriages. The Independent theory of Church govern- 
ment relieved each pastor and congregation from all disciplin- 
ary accountability to their fellows; no official life could be lost 
in the arena, and the champion of the weakest novelty knew 
that even in defeat no more serious penalty gjvaited him than 
to be brained with a syllogism, or unhorsed with a quotation. 
from the original Greek. 

One question which was then mightily exercising New Eng- 
land theologians was: “Is God the efficient author of sin?” 
Dr. Hopkins, Dr. Emmons, and others were understood to hold 
the aftirmative; while another party, of whom Drs. Nathan 
Strong and Timothy Dwight were the leaders, denied it. Con- 
troversy was also rife on the questions, Whether a supposed 
willingness to be damned should be deemed a valuable sign of 
electing grace; and whether the use of means of grace by the 
unregenerate ought to be recommended or denounced. All 
along his route he found the Hopkinsian controversy in full) 
operation, and every minister whom he met seemed to consider 
it perfectly well-bred to ask his views of the points debated, and. 
to state his own with all freedom. 

At Franklin, Mass., Mr. Alexander spent some days with: 
Dr. Emmons, one of the ablest of the followers of Dr. Hopkins, 
and learned to respect the man and the Christian, though he dis- 
claimed all aftinity for his peculiar creed. As he approached Bos- 
ton he found that his horse and equipments began to attract no 
little attention ; the spectacle of a clerical-looking gentleman, 
with valise, overcoat, and saddle-bags, mounted on a reformed 
Virginia racehorse, being an unprecedented one in those high 
latitudes. When he entered the city the loungers at the various 
hotels greeted him with such a concentrated stare, that he 
passed one public house after another without the courage to 
stop till he found that he had gone entirely through the town, 
and was passing over the bridge to Cambridge. The theologi- 
cal celebrities-of the place roused his astonishment full as much 
as his saddle-bags and Virginia racer did that of the natives. 
His account of the state of opinion may well excite wonder at 
the present hour: 

Fourtu Serres, Vout. XIV.—17 
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There was as yet no public line of demarkation among the clergy. 
One might learn with ease what each man believed, or rather did 
not believe, for few positive opinions were expressed by the liberal 
party. Dr. Kirkland was said to be a Socinian, as was Mr. Top- 
ham, and Dr. Howard an Arian. Dr. Ekley had professed to be 
an Edwardean; but he came out, after my visit, a high Arian. 
Mr. Eliot was an Arian, Mr. Emerson a Unitarian of some sort, 
and Dr. Lathrop a Universalist. Dr. Freeman, one of the first 
who departed from orthodoxy, was the lowest of all, a mere 
humanitarian. He still used the book of Common Prayer, altered 
so as to suit his opinions. Dr. Morse was considered a rigid Trini- 
tarian. Dr. Harris was reckoned alow Arminian, and became : 
thorough Unitarian.—P. 236. 


After spending a week or ten days among the novel scenes 
and motley theologies of Boston, he once more took saddle. 
At Ipswich he made the acquaintance of Dr. Dana the elder, 
who had just been engaged in a controversy in regard to the 
means of grace, he and Dr. Tappan of Cambridge having been 
arrayed against Drs. Emmons and Spring. At Rowley he 
preached, and was followed home from the church by two of 
his hearers, one of whom was a deacon, that he might decide 
for them a metaphysical question over which they had been 
disputing for some time. The question duly propounded was 
this: “Is there anything in the mind besides exercises?’ Hav- 
ing never heard of the “ Exercise Scheme,” he was at a loss to 
know what was the precise point of the controversy; but a 
cautious question or two brought the belligerents into noisy 
collision, and by causing them to expend their logic upon each 
other, forgetful of their umpire, saved him the trouble of giving 
an opinion. At Ipswich he found eight Congregational 
Churches, with their pastors, no two of whom agreed in doc- 
trine, besides a Society of Freewill Baptists, who differed from 
the whole theological octave. 

In passing from Massachusetts over the mountains of New 
Hampshire, he had an interview with the father of Daniel 
Webster. The old gentleman informed him that he had a son 
in college at Dartmouth, and talked in a way which made it 
“easy to see that he was proud of him.” He afterward met 
young Daniel at Hanover, and, on commencement-day, heard 
him pronounce an oration, not on law or politics, but on the 
recent discoveries made in the science of chemistry. In the 
Church or on the highway, in the sfudy or the parlor, at bed 
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and board, Mr. Alexander encountered controversy. On one 
occasion he overtook two ministers, total strangers to him, who 
were journeying in an old style gig. The strangers offered 
theological battle, and the contest became so animated that 
one of them volunteered to give Mr. Alexander his seat in the 
chaise and ride the saddle-horse, that the disputants might 
engage at close quarters. The offer was accepted, and so 
absorbed did the disputants become in the debate that several 
times they were nearly upset among the rocks. 

At Shelburne he found a revival in progress, and was per- 
suaded by the pastor of the church, the Rev. Mr. Packard, to 
remain and labor among the people for two weeks. One thing 
in the conduct of those who were professedly awakened gave 
him great surprise: “ They sat still, and believed it improper to 
pray, or usé any means except hearing, until they received the 
gift of a new heart.” He “preached as usual,” exhorting 
inquirers to read and pray, and labored with great acceptance, 
so that often the church would not hold the crowds that came 
‘to hear him. It may be remarked here that Mr. Alexander 
preached much throughout the whole tour, and that his ser- 
mons were everywhere received with great favor. Dr. Sprague, 
in the third volume of his Annals, published in 1858, remarks 
that “there are sti]l persons living in New England who will 
speak in rapture of the wonderful effect which his eloquence 
produced upon them.” 

Turning once more in the direction of home, he proceeged 
at his leisure down the valley of the Connecticut, passed 
through New York city, Newark, and Elizabethtown, remain- 
ing a day or two in each place of interest, and preaching every 
Sabbath. At Princeton he attended the commencement exer- 
cises of the New Jersey College, and saw gathered there many 
of the leading men of his own denomination, lay and clerical, 
in the state. The trustees, after a hasty consultation on the 
stage, conferred on Mr. Alexander the degree of Master of Arts. 
After preaching a Sabbath or two in Philadelphia and Balti- 
more he hastened to Hopewell, the residence of Dr. Waddell, 
to whose daughter, Janetta, he was soon afterward united in 
marriage. 

Thus ended a tour of great interest and profit to Mr. Alex- 
ander. Even to his old age he never grew weary of talk- 
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ing of it, finding in its well-remembered incidents a never- 
failing fund of amusement and instruction for himself and 
others. 

Mr. Alexander now resumed the charge of the college and 
his two congregations, and for five years more, or from the 
thirtieth to the thirty-fifth year of his age, devoted himself 
assiduously to his multiplied duties as president, teacher, and 
pastor, besides pushing on, with all zeal and energy, the work 
of personal improvement. In the opinion of his biographer, 
he was now at the zenith of his power as a preacher. Cer- 
tainly his reputation in his own state was very high, and he 
was steadily winning his way to a place among the leading 
minds of his denomination. Having received a call to Phila- 
delphia, he resigned his presidency and his pastoral charge, and 
in April, 1807, was installed pastor of the Pine-street Presby- 
terian Church of that city. This same year he was elected 
Moderator of the General Assembly, which event, not of much 
significance in itself, was honorable to a man of thirty-five 
years, and had an important bearing upon his whole future 
life. Because he was Moderator in 1807, custom made it his 
duty to preach the annual sermon before the General Assem- 
bly in 1808. On that occasion he chose for his subject the 
Chureh and the Ministry, and treated at considerable length 
the question of preparation for the ministry, advocating the 
establishment of some kind of a theological school. At that 
tinge the custom was for the candidate for the ministry, after 
completing his academical course, to pursue the subject of 
theology under the direction of some settled minister, who 
directed his studies, criticized his juvenile sermons, and in- 
ducted him into the regular modes of pastoral duty. A sen- 
tence or two from the sermon will show the: position which 
he took: 

The first thing here which deserves our attention is the intro- 
duction of suitable men into the ministry. If you would have a 
well-disciplined army you must begin by appointing good offi- 
cers.... In my opinion we shall not have a regular and sufficient 
supply of well-qualitied ministers of the Gospel until every Pres- 
bytery, or at least every Synod, shall have under its direction a 
seminary established for the single purpose of educating youth for 
the ministry, in which the course of education from its commence- 
ment shall be directed to this object.—Page 297. 
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Dr: Ashbel Green, then pastor of a church in Philadelphia, 
and afterward President of Princeton College, held the same 
views; and the conviction of their correctness was gaining 
ground. In 1809 the Assembly took action in the case, aud 
in 1812 the plans were matured and the first professor elected 
by the Assembly. The biographer quotes the following descrip- 
tion of the election: 


It was unanimously resolved to spend some time in prayer pre- 
viously to the election, and that not a single remark should be 
made by any member in reference to any candidate before or after 
the balloting. Silently and prayerfully these guardians of the 
Church began to prepare their votes. They felt the solemnity of 
the occasion, the importance of their trust. Not a word was 
spoken, not a whisper heard as the teller passed around to collect 
the result. The yotes were counted, the result declared, and the 
Rev. Dr. Alexander was pronounced elected. A venerable elder 
of the church in Philadelphia, of which Dr. Alexander was pastor, 
arose to speak, but his feelings choked utterance. How could he 
part with his beloved pastor? His tears flowed till he sat down 
in silence. ... The Rev. Mr. Flinn [the Moderator] called on the 
Rev. Dr. Woodhull, of Monmouth, to follow in prayer. He 
declined. Two others were called on, and they declined, remark- 
ing that it was the Moderator’s duty. He then addressed the 
throne of grace in such a manner, in such a strain of elevated 
devotion that the members of the Assembly all remarked that he 
seemed almost inspired. Weeping and sobbing were heard through- 
out the house.—Page 310. 

Dr, Alexander was inaugurated into his new office on the 
12th of August, 1812. ° 

It was an occasion of great solemnity and feeling. ‘The older 
ministers, especially those to whom the direction was intrusted, 
looked with parental yearnings on the infant seminary, and none 
were more ready to hail with thankfulness and hope the approach 


of new means for training the ministry than those excellent men, 
who lamented the scantiness of their own early opportunities. 


Thus Dr. Alexander, in the meridian of his strength, was 
placed in the most responsible position, in the highest post of 
Christian honor, to which the respect and confidence of his 
brethren could exalt him. This year, 1812, was the middle 
year of his life. He was now forty years of age, and thence- 
forward his life was destined to flow on in a calm and even 
stream. For forty years, lacking a few months, he was senior 
professor in the seminary, faithfully and laboriously, with heart 
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and mind and strength, performing the duties whereunto he 
deemed himself called. His influence among his brethren 
grew wider and deeper as his mind gathered its stores of 
knowledge and experience; and with increasing years, public 
respect ripened into veneration. That he should be regarded 
as wellnigh infallible by the youth under his care is but 
natural; that the community in which he lived should hold 
him in great respect was also natural. But far outside of these 
narrow bounds his name had weight; and in the highest coun- 
cils of his Church he was eminent as an adviser in doubtful 
junctures, and as a safe guide in difficult enterprises. 

In the main business of his after life he prospered. The 
seminary, which began in 1812 with nine students, numbered 
fifty in attendance in ten years, and at the time of his death 
had nearly three times that number. Under his administration 
large and commodious buildings were erected, a fine library 
was collected, ample funds were raised and permanently 
invested, and all the appliances necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of a great educational work were gathered. 

At rather a later period of his life than is common in the 
literary world, Dr, Alexander came before the public as an 
author. His first volume, entitled “A Brief Outline of the 
Evidences of the Christian Religion,” was published in the year 
1825, when he had already attained the age of fifty-three years ; 
and was followed by a volume on the “Canon of the Old and 
New Testaments,” (1825,) a hymn book, (1831,) “ The History 
of the Log College,” (1845,) “ The History of African Coloni- 
zation,” (1846,) “ The History of the Israelitish Nation,” (1852,) 
* Outlines of Moral Science,” (1852,) a volume of Sermons, and 
another on Religious Experience, together with a large number 
of sermons, addresses, and review articles on miscellaneous 
subjects. 

In these labors of the pen, added to those which pertained to 
his regular official duties, with occasional sermons preached for 
his ministerial brethren in the neighboring towns and cities, the 
last forty years of his life glided away with the occurrence of 
few events such as arrest the attention of general readers. The 
biographer, therefore, bestows but half as much space upon 
this period as upon the earlier part of the life which he traces. 
Dr. Alexander attained what may be called, in the full sense 
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of the words, a good old age. He retained his powers of mind 
and of body well to the very last. At the age of seventy-five he 
was more fleshy, more cheerful, and “ enjoyed the sense of health 
more than in his yearstof prime.” “ His love of children, of 
family chat, of visits from friends, of psalmody, and of the 
daily journals was undiminished,” and “ even in natural things 
his last days were his best days.” His letters show that he was 
continually meditating on his departure, and yet entering into 
no mental or moral shadow of death, As evinced in his public 
ministrations, as well as his family worship, his piety became 
more deep and fervent, and yet remained as cheerful and buoy- 
ant as ever. He still labored on industriously with voice and 
pen, lecturing before the students in the seminary, preaching 
for his ministerial brethren, and all the while intent on doing 
good, being fully persuaded that for an old man to “retire,” as 
it is called, is to court imbecility. 

But the inevitable, inexorable event came at last. In the 
seminary chapel, on the 7th of September, 1851, he preached 
the last sermon of a ministry of sixty years, and on the follow- 
ing Sabbath, at a sacramental service in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Princeton, delivered his last public address. The 
same day in which he attended this latter service he became 
indisposed ; nature yielded to-a painless and yet rapid process 
of decay; and, like a piece of machinery from which the 
motive power has been detached, “the weary wheels of life” 
slackened in their revolutions, and on the 22d of the next 
month “stood still.” His last moments were serene, and at 
times full of holy joy. It is said that he remarked to a friend 
who called to see him during his illness, that “all his theology 
had narrowed down to this: Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners.” 

In closing our review of this admirable volume of biography, 
it does not enter into our plan to set forth any extended criti- 
cal estimate of the native powers of mind, thé literary acquisi- 
tions of Dr. Alexander, or the general character and extent of 
his influence in his own denomination and in the community. 
Evidence, derived from many sources, testifies to his ability as 
a preacher, especially during the period immediately preceding 
his removal from Virginia. As a writer, he was simple, clear, 
interesting, aud instructive, without aiming at elaborate literary 
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finish. For the office of an instructor of youth, in which he 
spent more than a half century of his life, his clearness of 
thought, fullness of information, simplicity of language, and 
habits of unwearied application, give him peculiar fitness. 
His keen observation, retentive memory, and solid judgment 
made him a wise counselor and an invaluable friend. As a 
thinker, his habits of teaching were calculated to make him 
clear, full, and accurate, rather than creative and original. 
Cautious and conservative in a high degree, he sometimes 
in his public ministrations failed, we think, to act up to the 
measure of his responsibility. In the temperance discussion, 
for instance, his name was seldom mentioned, except as a city 
of refuge for those who, instead of engaging zealously in the 
unwelcome labor of reformation, contented themselves with 
finding fault with the measures which were adopted, and the 
men, who were honest, if not wise, in the good work; and to 
his influence we attribute much of the apparent coldness and 
indifference which many of the leading men of his denomina- 
tion have evinced on the subject. How far his extreme seden- 
tary habits, during the latter part of his life, by keeping him 
away from the sight of the evils of intemperance, may account 
for this, we essay not to determine. As a theologian, he was 
rigid and uncompromising, and,-as his theory of regeneration 
indicates, a thorough Calvinist, holding that none are “ re- 
deemed by Christ, effectually called, justified, adopted, sancti- 
fied, and saved, but the elect only.” 

As a minister of the Presbyterian Church, he was strongly 
attached to her doctrine and order, and abundant in labors to 
increase her strength and success. This loyalty and zeal we 
deem Christian virtues worthy of universal emulation. At the 
same time so prone are men to err that even our highest and 
most unselfish affections need watching. It is natural to infer, 
from the laws of mind, that fifty years spent in explaining and 
enforcing the same peculiar doctrinal propositions must deepen 
the impression of their truth and importance, and create in the 
teacher a tendency, of which he may not be fully conscious, to 
grade the intellect, piety, and learning of other men higher or 
lower, in proportion to the readiness with which they receive, 
and the tenacity with which they hold, those peculiar tenets. 
There is danger that the teacher who has argued both sides of 
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the same controversy so many times before his admiring pupils, 
and never once failed to make his own side achieve a triumph- 
ant victory, shall come at last to speak of his opponents with 
a subdued air of conscious superiority, and the humility of the 
Christian be somewhat alloyed with human vanity and pride. 
There are traces of this feeling in almost all the religious publi- 
cations of the Alexander family, sometimes cropping out in an 
objectionable way, not very well calculated to “ keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” It is very probable that 
the assumption of superiority by the adherents of one organiza- 
tion is offensive to others, because it is a direct attack upon 
their Church pride. Of all labors of love, there are few to 
which men apply themselves more willingly than to the culti- 
vation of the grace of humility in other people. Making char- 
itable allowance for human weakness, we nevertheless deem it 
not out of place to make the remark, in regard to the general 
subject, that it may be doubted whether it is right to cultivate 
this ideal sense of superiority as an element of denominational 
strength. The policy of teaching youth always to elevate their 
heads slightly when they speak of those who differ from them 
in opinion, may have the effect to make them.hold the more 
strongly to their own circle, and work the harder for it ; still 
the motive and the result, the cause and the effect, are of the 
flesh rather than of the Spirit. 

In regard to the literary execution of the volume before us, 
the tribute of a gifted son to the memory of a gifted father, we 
can but say, in emphatic terms, that we deem it one of the very 
best modern contributions to the biographical department of 
our literature, and worthy to be studied as a model by all who 
contemplate writing memoirs either of themselves or of 
others. 
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Art. V.—THE PROPHETS AND THEIR PROPHECIES. 


Die Propheten und ihre Weissagungen. Von A.Tuoruck. Gotha: 
Friedrich A. Perthes. 


THE unbidden thoughts of a serious, thinking man are of 
priceless value. The late Dr. J. W. Alexander, in his Thoughts 
on Preaching, speaks glowingly of them, and says of himself 
that those sermons which “came to him” were his best. He 
advises every young man to note down these random flashes, 
lest when he wishes to recall them he may find them to have 
fled from his memory. It is of such scintillations that the little 
volume before us seems to have been made. Its author has 
spent his life in the study and elucidation of the word of God ; 
and now, as he draws near the close of his career, he appears to 
look over his scrap-book, and culling out the best of his thoughts 
on that much neglected but equally abused subject of prophecy, 
he strings them loosely together and sends them out to the 
world. Faithful among the many faithless, he has never once 
laid down the sword of scriptural defense ; and when the re- 
generation day of Germany comes it will be found that his 
efforts for a revival of pure and evangelical Christianity have 
not only been heroic but well aimed and most successful. If 
our Methodism has made rapid strides in the birth-land of the 
Reformation, to Tholuck and a few like him be the honor of 
having made straight the path. 


Divination. 

Every heathen nation in ancient or modern times has had 
some faith in a lower or higher form of prophecy. The augures 
and haruspices of the Romans were a class of diviners who 
founded their predictions on a purely natural basis. But the 
udvrerc and mpopira of the Greeks belonged to a superior class, 
since they claimed to have derived their knowledge of the 
future from Deity himself. The Church fathers maintained that 
everything among the heathen which had the appearance of a 
supernatural prediction was either outright forgery or the direct 
work of the devil, even should it be a testimony in favor of 
Christian truth. This wholesale rejection of heathen divina- 
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tion, however, cannot be justified by a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with it. Notwithstanding the abuse of divination by the 
priests, and the people whom they deluded, we shall find that 
the more we investigate the subject the more firmly we will 
be convinced that there was some reality at the bottom of it. 

We of this day imagine that magnetism and somnambulism 
are new themes simply because these are new terms, and we 
moderns have paid special attention to them. But let us not 
be so deceived; they are much older than ourselves, and, in 
fact, were the foundation of the whole system of ancient divina- 
tion. This view affords a natural interpretation to the oracular 
responses on which the heathen mind laid so much stress. We 
have been accustomed to think them, without exception, the 
fruit of gross and studied deception. Not so. In many cases 
we would acknowledge this, but in many others we find them 
totally inexplicable by any natural methods, and are forced to 
the conclusion that these predictions, which time proved to be 
real, were the veritable production of an artificially excited and 
overheated brain. Some of the best minds of antiquity believed 
that there was in man an innate power of divination. Plu- 
tarch certainly meant nothing else than this when he said, 
“that as the mfnd has the power of remembering the past, so 
is it also capable of divining the future.” 

That the divinations of ancient heathenism were intimately 
connected with somnambulism is a fact for which there is 
abundant evidence. Women were chosen for priestesses in the 
temples of Delphi, Dodona, Didyme, and other places; and 
Diodorus relates that the priestess in the temple of Delphi 
was placed on a tripod directly over a fissure in the ground 
that she might inhale the gas that issued from it. The Pythian 
priestess chewed the narcotic laurel, and the prophets in Hysia 
and Klaros were in the habit of drinking intoxicating water, 
as those in Argos were accustomed to drink the blood of the 
victims which they offered in sacrifice. These means were 
employed to give an artificial excitement to the mind, and, 
according to the laws of our nature, it is not to be wondered 
at that oracular responses proved often to be true predictions. 

The soothsayers mentioned so frequently in the Old Testa- 
ment belong to the same class with these heathen diviners. 
Isaiah (viii, 19) speaks of those who have “familiar spirits, 
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and wizards that peep and that mutter.” What else could he 
mean than men in a state of wild ecstasy? And in what 
other way can we dispose of the predictions of Balaam? But 
let us not be thought to elevate the divination of an intoxicated 
mind to a level with the prophecies of Scripture. There is a 
gulf between them which sunders them as far apart as heaven 
is from earth. 


Exterior History of Scripture Prophecy. 

Prophecies are mentioned early in biblical history, as far 
back, indeed, as patriarchal times. We find Noah prophesying 
an unhappy future for Canaan and his descendants, and a pros- 
perous one for his two remaining sons. But Moses was the 
first real prophet. True, in the first four books of the Penta- 
teuch he does not bear the usual prophetic name, x73; but we 
learn in Numbers xii, 6, 7, that he is even more than a prophet, 
since God speaks to him “ mouth to mouth, even apparently, 
and not in dark speeches.” Without doubt he is here shown 
to us as the appointed prophet for the organization, guidance, 
purification, and triumph of the theocracy. When he passed 
away Joshua, “a man in whom was the Spirit,” took his place. 
Then came the Judges, the last of whom, Samuel, was spe- 
cially called by God himself to be a prophet. From his time 
the prophets constituted a distinct class and a continuous suc- 
cession. (Acts iii, 24.) 

In order to afford some spiritual counterpoise to the newly 
established royalty in Israel, Samuel founded several Schools 
of the Prophets for the awakening and cultivation of religious 
life in those young men who not only became possessors of the 
true prophetic fire, but were the chosen watchmen over the 
theocracy. There were schools for this purpose at Gilgal, 
Jericho, Bethel, and Rama, this last presided over by Samuel 
himself. Hieronymus drew a parallel between these institutions 
and the early monastic cloisters; but the resemblance is very 
faint. The nearest approach to an analogy furnished anywhere 
in history is found in the Pythagorean Societies, between which 
and the prophetic schools there are some striking points of re- 
semblance. But our modern theological seminaries bear the 
same relation to the Christian Church of the present day that 
those schools did to the theocracy of Israel. As to how the 
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young prophets lived we know but very little. Some of them 
were married, (2 Kings iv, 1;) they dwelt together, ate at a 
common table, and attended to their own wants, (2 Kings 
iv, 38; vi, 1.) We learn trom 1 Samuel x, 5, that they sang and 
prophesied with the accompaniment of instrumental music ; 
in fact, music was one of their important studies. Besides, 
every student was required to study carefully the prophecies 
of all his predecessors. It was in the time of Elias and Elisha 
that these schools were most numerous and in the flower of their 
prosperity. But we must not suppose, in speaking of schools 
of the prophets, that every prophet had to attend one of them. 
On the contrary, the most distinguished prophets were called 
directly to their high work from their secular pursuit. Amos 
was called by the word of God from following a herd, (Amos 
vii, 14;) and Dlijah cast his mantle on Elisha when the latter 
was plowing in the field, (1 Kings xix, 19.) Such special 
calls as these were exceptional, and were no doubt made also 
to individual students at the schools. 


The Sphere of Prophetic Activity. 

The practical influence of the prophets was not limited to 
the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, but was extended even 
beyond Palestine. Naaman sought the miraculous aid of the 
prophet; and even Benhadad, when he learned about the 
wonderful works of the man of God, offered him costly presents 
for his blessing. In times of persecution we find the prophets 
dwelling in the deserts and mountain caves; but in peaceful 
seasons we meet them not only in the schools devoted to their 
order, but at the courts of kings. They appear in the publie 
places of Jerusalem, and in the courts and halls of the temple. 
The question occurs to us, How could the prophets support 
themselves, since they left their secular pursuit when called to 
their loftier duties? Some of them were of the priesthood, as 
Nathan, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Zechariah, and they enjoyed 
the emoluments of their priestly office. Elisha had his own 
house in Samaria, (2 Kings v, 9;) and Jeremiah bought the 
little piece of land where he had been born. But the prophets 
were rewarded for their labors by gifts from the people, and 
still greater ones from the kings. Their dress, if not ascetic, 
was exceedingly coarse and plain. Instead of linen clothes they 
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wore the skins of sheep and goats, which gave rise to their 
appellation of “hairy men.” 

The divine word called these men to be prophets, and they 
were not merely the publicly recognized “men of God,” 
“messengers of God,” to stand before the assembled multi- 
tudes as preachers of righteousness ; but their duty was also to 
come privately into the presence of the great and mighty, and 
reprove them for their sins, as Gad and Nathan before David, 
and Elias before Ahab. Well might kings tremble in the 
presence of men who spoke with such authority. How the 
robed and sceptered monarchs wept and cringed before these 
humble prophets, who accused them of sin, and fearlessly pro- 
nounced God’s impending judgments upon them! These men 
were the statesmen of their times. We read the great orations 
of Demosthenes and Cicero, and think them statesmen. But 
far greater, and purer ones too, were the prophets of God. 
Their knowledge and management of political questions prove 
them to have been masters of statesmanship and diplomacy, 
They were patriots too. Nowhere will we find warmer hearts 
for native land than they had. Their country was the theme 
of many bright hopes and endless pleasant memories. It was 
the home which God had given them, and it is not surprising 
that their tears flowed freely whenever it suffered. 

The first great power with which the two kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel had to deal was Assyria. But the Assyrians 
had not yet crossed the Euphrates, and Jeroboam II. was still 
reigning in Israel when Amos declared that the rod of Assyria 
should afflict them, and the king be led an exile into an 
unclean land. Some years before the overthrow of Samaria 
Micah said: “ What is the transgression of Jacob? is it not 
Samaria? and what are the high places of Judah? are they not 
Jerusalem? Therefore I will make Samaria as a heap of the 
field, and as plantings of a vineyard; and I will pour down the 
stones thereof into the valley, and I will discover the founda- 
tions thereof.” What a terrific rebuke did Isaiah administer 
to his people for invoking the aid of Egypt! And he did it 
too in opposition to the powerful party in Jerusalem who 
favored it. “Woe to them that go down to Egypt for help; 
and stay on horses, and trust in chariots, because they are 
many; and in horsemen, because they are very strong; but 
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they look not unto the Holy One of Israel, neither seek the 
Lord.” Help from Ethiopia is declined, and when the embas- 
sador is already on his journey with the declinature, Isaiah 
tells him, “ The nations shall rush*like the rushing of many 
waters: but God shall rebuke them, and they shall flee far off, 
and shall be chased as the chaff of the mountains before the 
wind, and like a rolling thing before the whirlwind. And 
behold at eventide trouble, and before the morning he is not. 
This is the portion of them that spoil us, and the lot of them 
that rob us.” In due time Sennacherib appears before Jeru- 
salem with his army of two hundred thousand men. He sends 
a blasphemous letter to King Hezekiah: “ Let not thy God 
in whom thou trustest deceive thee, saying, Jerusalem shall 
not be given into the hand of the king of Assyria. Behold, 
thou hast heard what the kings of Assyria have done to all 
lands, by destroying them utterly; and shalt thou be deliv- 
ered?” Then the king went into the temple, and, spread- 
ing the documents before the Lord, prayed fervently. The 
answer to his prayer, as communicated by Isaiah, was: “ The 
king of Assyria shel not come into this city, nor shoot an 
arrow there, nor come before it with shields, nor cast a bank 
against it.” And what the prophet so confidently predicted 
came literally to pass. Then the angel of the Lord went forth, 
and smote one hundred and eighty-five thousand men in the 
Assyrian army. 

But equally remarkable are the prophecies concerning the 
Chaldeans. The prophet pointed out this people as a great 
power, and also the Babylonian captivity, one hundred and 
fifty years before either event took place. Isaiah (chap. xxxix) 
speaks of an embassy from the Babylonian king, Merodach- 
Baladan, to Hezekiah, who was sick. Beyond question the 
object of the embassy was to gain acquaintance with the 
wealth and power of the king of Judah, and when the king 
told Isaiah that he had shown the embaseadors all his treas- 
ures, the prophet saw in the twinkling of an eye the evil con- 
sequences to which such a silly act would lead. Without a 
moment’s hesitation he replied: “‘ Behold, the days come that 
all that is in thine house, and that which thy fathers have laid 
up in store until this day, shall be carried to Babylon; nothing 
shall be left. And of thy sons that shall issue from thee, 
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which thou shalt beget, shall they take away, and they shall 
be eunuchs in the palace of the king of Babylon.” How very 
selfish was the king’s rejoinder. How like the sentiment of a 
recent President of the United States, who saw the fearful 
storm in the horizon under which we are now suffering! 
“Good is the word of the Lord which thou hast spoken.” He 
said, moreover, “ For there shall be peace and truth in my 
days.” As to the verification of Isaiah’s utterance we need 
make no reference. The Babylonian captivity, with all its 
sorrows, was the unmistakable sequel. 

When we look at these proofs of a divinely inspired pro- 
phetic mind how small appear the meager utterances which 
some of God’s servants spoke as predictions. Sometimes they 
proved true; but they were vague, and where one turned out 
to be real prophecy a hundred have come to naught. The 
great Italian reformer of the fifteenth century was one of the 
most remarkable men of any age. Savonarola hurled his 
prophetic thunders at the proud House of the Medicis, and 
declared to Lorenzo, who had given the order to have the 
enthusiast punished, “ You shall pay dearly for this deed, for 
God will punish you and yours in return for it.” Lorenzo is 
subsequently seized with a fearful fever, and sends for Savona- 
rola. But the preacher, drawing his prophecy from divine 
predictions, tells him, “ A storm ‘shall come like that which 
Elijah saw from the top of Carmel, and it shall shake the 
mountains. Some one shall come down over the Alps like 
Cyrus of a bygone age.” <A few years later, in the year 1494, 
Charles VIIL., of France, came down with a terrible army, 
and for some time the whole city of Florence was in his pos- 
session. There was something of the prophetic too in. Huss’s 
dying utterance: “ You have slain a goose, but after a hundred 
years an eagle will take my place,” A century after the 
flames went out around the charred body of John Huss, Lu- 
ther was nailing his ninety-five theses on the door of the 
Schlosskirehe at Wittenburgh. 

But such predictions as these are unworthy the name of 
prophecy. True prophecy is light from God, the inspiration 
of the Most High. And the seer of olden time did not merely 
behold the future in the outline, but saw history before him 
in its concrete and clearly defined forms. They were thus of 
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the same character with the predictions of Christ. Undoubt- 
edly he referred distinctly to the manner of his death when 
he said: “ If any man will come after me let him deny himself 
and take up his cross and follow me.” How exact was his. 
view of the destruction of Jerusalem when he beheld the trench 
about her walls and the flames of her burning houses! How 
well he foresaw the denial of Peter and the treachery of Judas ! 
Of the same character, we maintain, were the views which the: 
prophets had of Christ himself. They clearly foretold his. 
humble walk, his sufferings, his violent death, and even the 
“parting of his garments,” and his “ burial with the rich.” 
But of those glowing Messianic prophecies we shall speak. 
more fully hereafter. 


Predictions of Names, Numbers, and Small Events. 


The seers of Scripture, we have said, had very distinct 
views of future events. In proof of this we adduce their pre- 
dictions of proper names and dates. - We find, Isaiah xliv, 28 : 
“That saith of Cyrus, He is my shepherd, and shall perform 
all my pleasure: even saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be 
built ; and to the temple, Thy foundation shall be laid.” We 
also read, Isaiah xlv, 1: ‘ Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, 
to Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden, to subdue nations 
before him ; and I will loose the loins of kings, to open before 
him the two leaved gates, and the gates shall not be shut.” 
And these words were declared many years before the little 
boy Agradates became the general, King Cyrus. What but 
the Spirit of God could induce the “ man of God” to give long 
beforehand the proper name of an unborn king, as in 1 Kings 
xiii, 2: “And he cried against the altar in thé word of the 
Lord, and said, O altar, altar! thus saith the Lord; Behold, a 
child shall be born unto the house of David, Josiah by name ; 
and upon thee shall he offer the priests of the high places that 
burn incense upon thee, and men’s bones shall be burnt upon 
thee.” . 
Jeremiah prophesied in the fourth year of the reign of Jehoi- 
achim that Judah and all the small surrounding nations were 
to be conquered, and led away into a seventy years’ exile. He 
was so positive of the fact that he expressed it by the striking 
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figure of a yoke fastened on his neck, and he even distributed 
these symbols of subjection to the embassadors from Edom, 
Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and Sidon, and told each of them to 
bear one home to his king. This was a prophecy stronger 
than words themselves; but when the captivity occurred, and 
the exiles were striving “to sing the Lord’s song in a strange 
land,” Jeremiah would not leave them comfortless. He ad- 
dressed a letter to them, and assured them that after seventy 
years the Lord would again be gracious unto them. “ After 
seventy years be accomplished at Babylon, I will visit you, 
and perform my word toward you, in causing you to return to 
this place.” (Jeremiah xxix, 10.) 

We will only make a single reference to the dates contained 
in Isaiah vii, 16; viii, 4. The faithless Ahaz, instead of putting 
his trust in the Lord, was seeking an alliance with the power- 
ful kingdom of Assyria. Therefore Isaiah declares, “ For 
before the child shall know to refuse the evil and choose the 
good, the land that thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both 
her kings.” He then speaks even more emphatically: ‘ For 
before the child shall have knowledge to ery, My father, and 
my mother, the riches of Damascus and the spoil of Samaria 
shall be taken away before the king of Assyria.” In the latter 
vase the prophet fixed the time when Damascus was afterward 
conquered, and in the former he predicted the delivery of the 
wealth of Damascus and the booty of Samaria into the hands 
of the king of Assyria. 

But we will not continue to verify these prophetic utter- 
ances concerning the great nations of those days. We are 
rejoiced to find Dr. Tholuck dealing with the fascinating sub- 
ject in such an enthusiastic and evangelical spirit. It is what 
we would expect from him, but, alas! not from the vast majority 
of his countrymen. We of the American Church are accus- 
tomed to accept all prophecy as from God and not from man; 
and in case of doubt as to the fulfillment of any predictions, we 
have imputed our difficulties to our own lack of perception, 
and not to any defect in the canon itself. We have said, 


“God is his own interpreter,” 


and thus we have left the undecided question. But the long- 
prevalent criticism of Germany has been in the habit of assail- 
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ing the prophetic writings. Indeed, a denial of their high 


claims, as “given by inspiration of God,” was one of the initia- 
tive steps toward the century-night of rationalistic supremacy. 
Even now some of the most evangelical instructors in the 
theological schools accept the predictions of the Old Testa- 
ment with many grains of salt. But in theology, as elsewhere, 
unscrupulous enemies must be driven back inch by inch. So 
let it be with the neologists, until all the old landmarks of 
faith are restored. When the annunciations of the prophets 
are again accepted with reverence and implicit credence it 
may well be the signal-hour for a jubilee from the Oder to the 
Rhine, and from the Baltic to the Adriatic. 


Unfulfilled Prophecies. 

It is a cardinal principle in hermeneutics that unfulfilled 
prophecy does not in every case admit of a literal interpreta- 
tion. While it is the character of our western languages to 
express thought abstractly, oriental tongues deal in the specific 
and concrete. Ignorance of this fact has been the source of 
endless errors. The literal interpretation of Christ’s instruc- 


tion of his disciples, (Matthew x, 10,) “ Nor serip for your 
journey, neither two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves,” has 
originated the whole system of begging monks. Might not 
Dr. Tholuck account for the great fabric of the papacy itself 
on the same principle? Talk one moment with the Romanist 
in question of the claims of the Holy See and how soon does 
he reply, “ And I say also unto thee that thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock will I build my church; and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it. And J will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom: and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 

Many of the promises and threats of the law must be con- 
strued with special reference to the picturesque expression of 
the language in which we first find them. A general fact is 
signified by some particular incident which would naturally 
attend upon its consummation. The conquest of a city is fore- 
told by speaking of the slain in the streets, the fire in the 
palace, the clattering of chariots, and the neighing of horses, 
all of which one would expect in the sacking of a great city. 
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(See Jeremiah xiii, 15; xlix, 26; xlviii, 45; xlvii, 3; 1, 30; 
Ezekiel xxvi, 11.) A destroyed city is represented as a heap 
of ruins, and they occupied by the wild beasts of the desert, 
(Isaiah xiii, 19-24; xxxiv, 14; Jeremiah 1, 3, 39; Zephaniah 
ii, 12-15.) Look, too, at those vivid scenes of word-painting 
in Amos vi, 8-10; Isaiah xxxiv, 4, 9; Ezekiel xxxii, 7, 8, 56; 
Jeremiah iv, 29; Joel iii, 4. Many of these details may have 
taken place; but if the critic can prove beyond a doubt that 
any of these details were wanting, he has no right to force the 
conclusion that the prophecy was, tlierefore, fallible. If Jer- 
emiah xlix, 36, says, ‘I will scatter them [the Elamites] toward 
all those winds; and there shall be no nation whither the out- 
casts of Elam shall not come,” shall I conclude tlfat his proph- 
ecy amounted to nothing if I am convinced that not a single 
Elamite can be found among the Esquimaux or Caffres? If 
Christ, when he wept over Jerusalem, said, “ They shall not 
leave in thee one stone upon another,” must I infer that his 
word failed if I am told that one stone was actually found 
lying on another, and’ that Titus really left the western side 
of the wall and the three towers still standing? Not at alt. 
Neither is the inspired character of prophecy to be doubted 
for a moment if many of the verbal prophetic details are 
wanting in' the present condition of Babylon, Nineveh, and 
Edom. But we must be careful how far we go in determining 
as hyperbole the rhetorical figures, ornatus poeticus, of the 
prophets. We are fully safe in this conclusion: no one of the 
events predicted would be out of place. The clashing of char- 
iots, the satyr and screech-owl lurking among the ruins, and 
the fisherman spreading his nets upon them would all be very 
natural accompaniments of the destruction and desolation of 
a doomed mart. 

A question that has often puzzled the biblical student is the 
seeming withdrawal of explicit prophetic threats. Micah 
declares (iii, 12) that the fate of Jerusalem shall be equally 
desolate with Samaria: ‘ Therefore shall Zion for your sake be 
plowed as a field, and Jerusalem shall become heaps, and 
the mountain of the house as the high places of the forest.” 
This seems positive enough; but Jeremiah says (xxvi, 19) that 
because Hezekiah repented the Lord did not fulfill his threat. 
Elijah threatened Ahab with God’s severe judgment; but when 
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that king repented “the word of the Lord came to Elijah the 
Tishbite, saying, Seest thou how Ahab humbleth himself before 
me? because he humbleth himself before me, I will not bring 
the evil in his days: but in his son’s days I will bring the evil 
upon his house.” (1 Kings xxi, 29.) The prophet Jonah was 


instructed to declare to the Ninevites the destruction of their . 


great city in the space of forty days. His words were, “ Yet 
forty days and Nineveh shall be overthrown ;” but after the 
repentance of the people we read, (Jonah iii, 10,) “And God 
saw their works, that they turned from their evil way; and 
God repented of the evil. that he had said that he would do 
unto them: and he did it not.” But these and many other 
instances of the same class prove to us the wondrous mercy 
of God, in being so willing to listen. to the prayer of penitence 
even while his rod of wrath is suspended. The prophet saw 
what would actually occur unless speedy reformation should 
take place, and that reformation was God’s matter, not his. 
When the seer declared impending judgments they were 
inevitably sure to follow if the subject of them, whether a 
nation or an individual, did not make the deepest repentance. 
When Jonah proclaimed to Nineveh that it should be destroyed 
in forty days, destruction would have come as effectually as to 
the cities of the plain if that guilty metropolis had not “ hum- 
bled” itself. The secret of the last hour of mercy was resting 
in the divine bosom; and Christ, in declaring the coming, des- 
olation of Jerusalem, begins his prophetic utterance by saying, 
in her case, that it had passed, and destruction must ensue. 
What fearful words were those in which he tells that city that 
she has stepped beyond the bounds of hope! “If thou hadst 
known, even thou, at least in this thy day the things which 
belong unto thy peace! but now they are hid from thine 
eyes.” 


The Messianic Prophecies—Their Form. 


It is against this class of prophetic writings that a ruthless 
and irreverent criticism has made the most violent attacks. 
And not because the Messianic predictions are least defensible, 
but the reverse, and therefore the more important to the Chris- 
tian scheme. ‘All other arguments failing the rationalist, he 
has at last come to the eeedbuaiims that if any predictions con- 
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eerning Christ have been verified they were purely accidental— 
a subterfuge which almost shuts out an answer altogether. 
And then he brings in to his support some of those Sybilline 
prophecies, a remarkable specimen of which are the following 
lines : 

With five loaves and a fish from the sea 

He will fill at the same time five hundred men in the wilderness; 


And putting all the fragments together 
He will fill twelve baskets—and these the hope of the world. 


At last he will fall into godless and unfaithful hands; 
Some will strike the God with unholy arms, 

And spit their corrupt saliva at him, 

And whip his holy back with a scourge. 


And when he is lashed he will be silent, and no one will know 
Who he is, whose son he is, and why he came to speak to mortals; 
And he will wear a crown of thorns—and evermore 

Shall the wreaths of the righteous spring from his coronet of thorns. 


There was something strangely prophetic in these utter- 
ances, as there was of Seneca’s prediction of the discovery of 
America; but we have no right to infer that all prophecy is 
of purely human origin because these were. A thousand 
counterfeits cannot nullify one reality. Untold numbers of 
divinations failed to be fulfilled, and it would be wonderful if 
some of the vast multitude had not been verified by subse- 
quent events. 

The Messianic prophecies present an all-pervading and mag 
nificent typology. Indeed, this form of speech is conspicuous 
in many of the writings of the ancient seers; but when they 
speak of Christ their thoughts seem to come with such unsuf- 
ferable brightness that language cowers, and figures themselves 
are but weak pictures of the inspiring scene before the pro- 
phetic mind. And in this respect the language of the New 
Testament harmonizes with that of the Old. Christ is repre- 
sented in Luke i, 32, as sitting on the throne of his father 
David ; in Matthew xxv, 34, as reigning over the kingdom pre- 
pared for his followers from the foundation of the world ; and 
his disciples of every age described in 1 Peter ii, 9, as @ chosen 
generation, a royal priesthood ; in Galatians vi, 16, Romans 
ix, 8, as the spiritual Israel ; while in the entire Epistle to the 
Hebrews Christ is declared to be the Prophet, High Priest, 
and sacrifice for the sins of the world. This typology blos- 
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soms out in the great prophecy of John’s Revelation. The Son 
of man is the King of kings on earth; he has called his disci- 
ples to be kings and priests; he is the warrior who marches 
through the world with a sharp sword and am iron rod; and 
even in heaven we behold with the revelator “the ark of his 
testament”? and “the tabernacle of the testimony.” In the 
great conflagration of earthly things the New Jerusalem will 
appear as the bride of Christ; and the destruction of Babylon, 
the center of earthly ambition, represents spiritually, mvev- 
natikac, the doom of a corrupt Church, while idolatrous Jeru- 
salem is spiritually called Sodom and Egypt. (Revelation 
xi, 8.) 

The prophetic views were bright pictures. Sometimes we 
enjoy a single view taken from the great horizon; but in other 
cases we are shown a succession of them which almost over- 
comes our imagination. Now we behold Christ as the future 
offering of the world; then, with a sudden transition, we see 
hin sitting as our High Priest, ‘‘ who ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for us.” Now we behold him with Isaiah (Ix, 20) as 
the Light-giver of heaven, when the days of mourning shall 
have ended. Then we are told in a wondrous way of the holi- 
ness of heaven, “when there shall be upon the bells of the 
horses HOLINESS UNTO THE LorD; and the pots in the Lord’s 
house shall be like the bowls before tle altar. Yea, every pot 
in Jerusalem and in Judah shall be holiness unto the Lord of 
hosts: and all they that sacrifice shall come and take of them, 
and seethe therein: and in that day there shall be no more the 
Canaanite in the house of the Lord of hosts.” 


The Person of Christ. 


Some would have us believe that Christ was not to come as 
a person, but only as an zdea; thus placing the Messianic 
prophecies beside the ideal republic of Plato and the todcteia 
of Zeno. But if we confess credence in such a meager view 
as this we might as well renounce the predictions of the Mes- 
siah altogether. Others would induce us to believe that not 
only is one Messiah promised, but many besides him, The 
acceptance of this absurdity would be equally fatal to our 
doctrines of truth, while the use of them by the enemies of 
inspiration only proves to us how untenable and forlorn their 
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views are. They make long theories and extended discussions 
and very plausible natural interpretations of other parts of the 
prophetic record, but just as soon as they consider the predic- 
tions of the Messiah they betray a conscious lack of confidence 
in their position. Christ appears prominently before us as 
servant, the servant of God for the good of his people. How 
glowing are the words in which Isaiah (Ixi, 1-4) describes his 
own commission, but which Christ subsequently applied liter- 
ally to himself when he arose in the synagogue one day to 
read the Scriptures! And this was the keynote to the whole 
mission of Christ. When he came it was “in the form of a 
servant,” and his entire conduct was service to the cause he 
had espoused. Most kings have come differently from him, 
and when they made royal pretensions they demanded the 
service of others instead of rendering it to them. When he 
went down to the baptism of John he insisted on the Baptist’s 
administering the rite to him; and instead of making the dis- 
ciples wash his feet, in token of their inferiority, he washed 
theirs, in testimony of the service he was rendering them and 
all mankind. Deep words were those he said after the per- 
formance of that menial office: “ Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, the servant is not greater than his lord; neither he that 
is sent greater than he that sent him.” 

The prophetic views which God presented to David of the 
stability of his kingdom were remarkable. Abraham was 
promised an innumerable progeny, and David an everlasting 
successor. Glorious, indeed, was the old monarch’s view of 
an enduring throne—not a temporal, but a spiritual one: “ He 
hath made with me an everlasting covenant, ordered in all 
things and sure.” Well might he in an earlier day tune his harp 
to the praises of God as he looked off into the distant future. 


I will sing of the mercies of the Lord forever: 

With my mouth will I make known tiiy faithfulness to all generations. 

For I have said, Mercy shall be built up forever: 

Thy faithfulness shalt thou establish in the very heavens. 

I have made a covenant with my chosen. I have sworn unto David my servent, 
Thy seed will I establish forever, 

And build up thy throne to all generations. Selah. 


Nathan’s declaration from God to David was: “And thine 
house and thy kingdom shall be established forever before 
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thee: thy throne shall be established forever.” Isaiah (xi, 1) 
declares, “ There shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, 
and a branch shall grow out of his roots.” And farther on in 
his prophecy he says, (Iv, 3, 4:) “I will make an everlasting 
covenant with you, even the sure mercies of David. Behold, 
I have given him a witness of the people, a leader and com- 
mander to the people.” Jeremiah points a race of exiles to a 
great hope when he says, (xxxiii, 15,) “the Branch of righte- 
ousness shall grow up to David; and he shall execute judg- 
ment and righteousness in the land.” And long afterward 
Paul confirmed these predictions before the people of Antioch, 
(Acts xiii, 34,) when he showed how the resurrection of Christ 
was the means by which the throne of David should be perpet- 
uated forever. Christ was henceforth the monarch of a regen- 
erated dynasty. 

In many of the prophetic announcements concerning Christ, 
particularly after the exile, he is spoken of as the Angel of the 
Lord. In this light he answers the undeniable view of having 
previously appeared as an Angel, or the Angel. The promise of 
a guide to the wandering people in the desert was, “ Behold, I 
send an angel before thee, to keep thee in the way, and to bring 
thee into the place which I have prepared.” God had vast 
designs in manifesting his power in the form of an angel, per- 
haps to make his agency more palpable to human understand- 
ing. But it is not a little remarkable that Christ should be 
prophesied to come as an angel to those very people among 
whom the angel of the covenant had ministered many cen- 
turies before. //ow can we arrive at any other conclusion than 
that the one who had thus appeared and the one who was 
promised to appear were identical? 'The cotemporaries of the 
prophets believed it, and how much easier is it for us to see it. 
The name by which the angel was designated proves his 
divinity, mint yx2n, My name is in hii Isaiah lxiii, 9: 
“. . . so he was their Saviour. In all their affliction he was 
afflicted, and the angel of his presence saved them: in his love 


and in his pity he redeemed them; and he bare them and: 


carried them all the days of old.” Zechariah describes this 
angel of the Lord as the leader and watchman of his people. 
The prophet is in the myrtle grove, (Zechariah i, 8,) which is 
the symbol of a chosen people. In Zechariah ii, 8 this angel 
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speaks as the Lord of Hosts, Jehovah himself: “After the 
glory he hath sent me unto the nations which apie’; you :, for 
he that toucheth you toucheth the apple of his eye.” And he 
talks as God when he continues, (Zechariah xii, 10,) “And 
I will pour upon the house of David, and upon the house of 
Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of supplications; and they 
shall look upon me whom they have pierced, and they shall 
mourn for him as one mourneth for his only son, and shall be 
in bitterness for him as one that is in bitterness for his first 
born.” Why the prophets spoke of Christ as the angel of the 
Lord, the root out of dry ground, and in other mysterious 
representations, instead of plainly and unmistakably, it is not 
our province to discuss. Perhaps one of their reasons was the 
same that Christ had when he used to speak to his auditors in 
parables and “ dark sayings.” 


The Work of the Messiah. 

The three orders which connected the people of Israel with 
God were those of the Prophet, Priest, and King. In some 
passages we find them all mentioned in conjunction, for 
example, Jeremiah ii, 26: “‘ As the thief is ashamed when he is 
found, so is the house of Israel ashamed ; they, their kings, their 
princes, their priests, and their prophets.” This mediation of 
the prophetic class was through the /nstructing Word ; that of 
the priesthood through the Axpiatory Deed ; and that of the 
kingly order through the inal Conquest. 

The Instructing Word. When we look at Israel,,as that 
people appeared before the time of Christ, we find that to them 
alone were committed the oracles of God. All other nations 
were excluded from participation in the rich merey of God’s 
revealed will. And, to all natural appearance, this was the 
sealed doom of the whole Gentile world. But far above this 
hopelessness the voice of the ancient seer was heard, declaring 
that the day would come when the knowledge of the Lord would 
be universally diffused, just as the waters cover the great deep. 


‘The prophets declared that the excluded nations would be 


brought into as intimate relations with God as Israel herself was. 
None of their predictions are clearer and freer from misap- 
prehension than these. But the question is, How was the world 
to be brought into these relations! What great event was to 
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take. place that would effect it? What great Teacher would 
there be to instruct these long-lost nations? Isaiah tells us of 
the Light-bearer when he says, (Isaiah lix, 6,) “1 will also 
give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my 
salvation unto the end of the earth.” When the same prophet 
predicted the appearance of the offspring of David he added, 
“to it shall the Gentiles seek.” Ezekiel represented the 
Church of the future as a lofty mountain; and Isaiah more 
emphatically says, (ii, 2,) “And it shall come to pass in the 
last days that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be estab- 
lished in the top of the mountains, and shall be exaltéd above 
the hills; and all nations shall flow unto it.’ What a picture 
rose before his mind on another occasion when he exclaimed, 
“The isles shall wait upon me, and on mine arm shall they 
trust.” Christ is the prophesied one through whom all these 
distant parts of the earth are to be made one. He is the Word 
which is to be for the healing of the nations. 

The Expiatory Deed. The consciousness of the distance of 
man from Deity has led all people to the idea of an offering 
and a priest. Prayer is the gift of the heart to God, and an 
offering is the outward expression of prayer. But this ap- 
proach to God is through the medium of a priest. Now the 
prophets, proceeding upon these things so evident in their 
time, showed that there would appear a priest “once for all.” 
“T have blotted out, as a thick cloud, thy transgressions, and 
as a cloud thy sins; return unto me, for I have redeemed 
thee.” Isaiah xliv, 22. ‘In that day there shall be a fountain 
opened in the house of David for sin and uncleanness.” 
Zechariah xiii, 1. “Then will I sprinkle clean water upon 
you and ye shall be clean: from all your filthiness, and from 
all your idols, will I cleanse you.” Ezekiel xxxvi, 25. But 
more clearly still does Jeremiah (xxiii, 6) reveal the expiatory 
character of Christ: “In his days Judah shall be saved, and 
Israel shall die safely; and this is his name whereby he shall be 


called, THE Lorp ovr RieHrEousNEss.” But Christ was ~ 


not to bring an offering, nor to offer a sacrifice; the prophets 
declare he was to become himself the offering for the sins of 
the world. In Zechariah xii, 10 and xiii, 7, we find Christ pre- 
dicted as the offering for sin; and the whole of the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah may be taken as the description, above all 
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others in the Old Testament, of his sacrificial and substitu- 
tional atonement. But these proofs need not be multiplied. 
Any one who confesses that a Messiah is prophesied must also 
acknowledge that his character is clearly defined. 

The Final Conquést. Christ, being declared a future king, 
he is finally to be the great conqueror. David saw his victo- 
ries when he said, (2 Samuel xxiii, 4,) ‘“‘ And he shall be as the 
light of the morning when the sun riseth, even a morning 
without clouds ; as the tender grass springing out of the earth 
by clear shining after rain.” But he is to appear first as king 
to his own people. ‘ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; 
shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: behold, thy king cometh unto 
thee: he is just, and having salvation; lowly, and riding upon 
an ass, and upon a colt, the foal of an ass.” Zechariah ix, 9. 
Thus much as king; but Zechariah, in the very next verse, 
shows that the king is conqueror also: “ And I will cut off 
the chariot from Ephraim, and the horse from Jerusalem, and 
the battle bow shall be cut off: and he shall speak peace unto 
the heathen: and his dominion shall be from sea even to sea, 
and from the river even to the ends of the earth.” 

These three characters of Christ—Prophet, Priest, and King 
—were brought out by the prophets in the clearest light. The 
Jewish mind understood them in a great measure, and so 
decided were their conceptions of the Messianic utterances 
that they have formed a definite idea of how Christ should 
appear. Dut in this they were mistaken, having taken many 
predictions far too literally. The Jews were disappointed 
because Christ did not seem to fulfill their previous views of 
his incarnation. But with our knowledge of his life, death, 
and ascension, we cannot but confess that in every respect, save 
the universal diffusion of his Gospel, which is yet in the future, 
the Messianic prophecies have been verified. The accounts 
given of Christ by the evangelists bear internal evidence of 
indubitable truth; but they are only the noonday lessons con- 


‘cerning Him of whom the prophets spoke about in the mid- 


night of centuries agone. Isaiah was the first evangelist, and 
he was true to his mission ; but he was only one of the galaxy 
of prophets “ who desired to see those things which ye see, and 
have not seen them; and to hear those things which ye hear, 
and have not heard them.” Yes, it was to Christ that 
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prophecy tended. He was the ,burning center on which was 
fixed the gaze of those inspired seers of God. The poet 


Hayes is right : 
“The gift 
Of prophecy was lost; O proof beyond 
A doubt, that every oracle of old 
To the same center tended, and that all 
The promises to God's selected race 
Through every age, received the stamp of truth 
In the appearance of the blessed Seed.” 


Art. VI—THE EFFECTS OF THE FALL UPON THE 
CREATION. 


In years past the prevailing opinion of theologians was that 
all the disasters, disorders, abortions, and imperfections of 
nature were consequences of man’s sin and fall. The discov- 
eries of modern science have raised a doubt about this opinion, 
and led to an ingtiiry into the proofs upon which it is founded. 
The devotees of science—all who ground their belief more 
upon the revelations of nature than the word of God—have 
taken positive ground against this belief; and, thinking that 
they have found the means to prove that one of the dogmas of 
theology is false, one of the teachings of the Biblé untrue, 
they would gladly conclude that the whole of it is founded in 
error. Others, who admit the evidence of both nature and 
revelation, and who believe in the harmony and truth of both, 
have looked for means to reconcile the apparent disagreement, 
and have asked themselves and the world if the opinion which 
has been entertained upon this subject is really taught in the 
Bible, and if it is a necessary understanding of the language 
of Scripture. 4 

Dr. Bushnell, jealous of orthodox theology and of the opin-.* 
ions of the fathers upon this subject, has come forward, in his 
“ Nature and the Supernatural,” with a new theory, in which he 
proposes to maintain the ancient belief and yet admit all the 
proofs and inferences of modern science. He admits that dis- 
orders and imperfections in nature existed vefore man was 
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created, and that animals lived and devoured each other, and 
that thorns and thistles grew upon the earth before Adam 
sinned; but he still holds that they were consequences of sin. 
Ile says they were anticipatory consequences of man’s sin, or 
else results consequent upon the sin of other beings who lived 
and fell before man was created. In endeavoring to maintain 
this position I think he has greatly weakened his general argu- 
ment. By this, and by assuming the position that Adam was 
under a condition privative which rendered it almost necessary 
for him to sin, he has made two vulnerable points in his other- 
wise impregnable fortress. 

We will first consider the scriptural proofs upon which the 
opinion of the fathers rests. In the curse pronounced upon 
Adam for his disobedience we find these words: * Cursed is the 
ground for thy sake.” Now this teaches us nothing definite. 
How this curse affected the ground, what should be the conse- 
quences of this curse upon the ground, how its effects should 
be manifested, we are not told. Whatever opinions we may 
entertain in regard to this must be only conjecture. Again: 
“ Thorns and thistles shall it bring forth unto thee.” From 
this it has generally been inferred that thorns and thistles did 
not grow before the fall. But is this a necessary conclusion ? 
When God made a covenant with Noah he said: “I do set 
my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant 
between me and the earth. And it shall come to pass when I 
bring a ®loud over the earth, that the bow shall be seen in the 
cloud.” Now are we to understand from this that no rainbow 
was ever seen until after the flood? I know of no comment- 
ator who thus explains this passage. The laws of refraction 
were instituted when light was created. Through all the pre- 
vious ages of earth whenever a transparent prism was formed 
of a liquid or solid, the direct rays of light which passed 
through it were decomposed, and the rainbow colors appeared. 
We are to understand from this passage, then, not that the 


* rainbow appeared then for the first time, but that henceforth it 


should be the sign of God’s covenant with the world that the 
human race should never again be destroyed by water. So 
thorns and thistles shall the e: mart bring forth unto thee. Not 
that no thorns or thistles had before grown—none may have 
grown in that particular part of the earth where God had 
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fitted up a garden dwelling-place for man; they had never 
yet disturbed the peace or happiness of man—but henceforth 
they shall spring up in the soil that thou shalt cultivate, and 
perplex and annoy thee, a constant memorial of thy disobedi- 
ence and fall. The record of the rocks shows that plants with 
sharp thorny protuberances grew and perished before man was 
created. 

The only other passage of Scripture which is quoted as proof 
upon this subject is Romans viii, 22: “For we know that the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until 
now.” Dr. Adam Clarke, who wrote his Commentary before 
this question was brought prominently before the public mind, 
when he had no theory to favor, says that the words “ whole 
creation ” in this passage mean the Gentile world—all people 
outside of the Jewish nation. And this appears very reasona- 
ble from the language that follows it. And not only they, but 
we, who have the first-fruits of the Spirit, we, the Jewish 
nation, groan within ourselves, waiting for the redemption. If 
we understand this groaning to apply to the physical world, we 
must believe that the redemption also extends to the physical 
world, and that Christ’s death is to correct all the disorders and 
imperfections of nature. 

Thus we see that the opinion that the disorders and imper- 
fections of nature are the effect of sin has little scriptural 
foundation. Indeed, it is not the positive and direct teachings 
of Scripture which have made this opinion so prevalent in the 
Christian Church, It has grown out of the endless search gfter 
the origin of evil. Divines could trace the origin of moral evil 
to superhuman diabolical agency ; and then, in order to vindi- 
cate the character of God against the charge of imperfection in 
his works, they thought they must in some way connect the ex- 
istence of physical evil with this break in his moral government. 
But we are not called upon to vindicate the character of God 
from the charge of imperfection in his works. He has created 
things relatively imperfect. Every physical thing which has 
fallen under the observation of man infinite wisdom might 
make better. The highest model of a thing that the loftiest 
human mind could conceive would still be relatively imperfect. 
God in his first creation of a thing places it low down in the 
scale of perfection, and then advances it by slow and gradual 
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progress upward, upward, step by step, toward the sublime 
ideals of his own infinite nature. Look not on a half-finished 
machine and say it is imperfect. If infidelity points to earth 
and says, “See the imperfect work of your infinite God,” I 
answer, Wait till earth’s progressive creation is complete, and 
then find its imperfection if you can. 

And now what does Christianity lose by giving up this 
opinion? We have to change our understanding of two or 
three passages of Scripture. This science has before compelled 
theologians to do. The Copernican system of astronomy com- 
pelled them to change their interpretation of those passages 
which speak of commanding the sun and moon to stand still. 
Science has compelled many to change their understanding of 
Moses’s account of creation. By changing our interpretation 
of the passages which have a bearing upon our present subject 
we do no violence to the language, nor do we loosen the sta- 
bility nor lighten the weight of scriptural authority. We do 
not give up any of the essential doctrines of Christianity. It 
is not necessary to prove that the physical world has suffered 
by sin, to convince man that he is a fallen being, and needs a 
supernatural redemption and regeneration. It is far more diffi- 
cult to prove the former than the latter. 

‘What matter if we cannot prove that tempests, whirlwinds, 
and earthquakes are the consequences of sin? We can prove 
that the whirlwinds of human passion are. If we cannot prove 
that sin has cast its blight over all the material universe and 
stirged the commotions of groaning nature, we can prove that 
it has cast its blight over human character and human history, 
polluted the deep fountains of the human soul, and plunged 
the human race into a vortex of hurrying, steaming, chaotic 
ruin, from which nothing but the Almighty can deliver it. And 
that is what man needs to know, needs to be made to believe. 
What care I whether sin has caused a thistle to grow on the 
earth or not; what care I whether sin has kindled a fire in 
some far-off mountain of the earth or not, when I know it has 
kindled the fires of hell in my own bosom! What care I 
whether sin has caused one animal to harm another or not, 
when I know it has fitted up for my unrepentant soul a cavern 
of morningless despair, and prepared for me an endless wail 
of woe! 
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We think Dr. Bushnell’s theory does not better the argument. 
That these evils are consequences of the sins of beings who 
lived and fell before man was created is a mere supposition, 
without any proof to sustain it, except the @ priort assumption 
that whatever is wrong in nature must be the effect of sin. 
That they are anticipatory consequences of man’s sin seems to 
be a far-fetched theory, grounded on the same @ priori assump- 
tion.. Consequences are generally understood to be facts which 
follow after, as effects follow cause. If we say that these dis- 
orders of nature which transpired during the development of 
the pre-adamite earth are the effect of man’s sin, we have the 
effect preceding the cause thousands, perhaps millions, of years. 
But Dr. Bushnell does not speak of them as immediate effects, 
but rather, it would seem, that he regards man’s sin as a reason 
operating in the Divine mind long before the sin was actually 
committed, inducing him to cause these disorders, convulsions, 
and abortions to be. Then we do not think they can properly 
be called consequences. Nor does the figure by which he illus- 
trates his theory make them any more clearly consequences. 
He says when men found a state they erect a prison in antici- 
pation of the commission of crime. Then if, in the future his- 
tory of that state, A should commit a theft, that prison would 
be a consequence of A’s theft. We cannot see it so. That prison 
is a provision made for the punishment of crime in the contin- 
gency of its commission. It is no doubt true that God has 
adapted the earth to man in his condition and nature; and as 
he knew that man would sin and fall and become disobedient, 
he no doubt adapted the earth to man’s fallen condition and 
nature. He may have designed these evils to’ teach man his 
authority, his power, his severity in the punishment of sin, and 
to operate as a course of discipline to train man to & higher life. 
Designed them, we say, not as a principal and fundamental 
design, but as collateral and incidental. If God had created 
such an earth as this, with the same necessary laws of matter 
without ever designing to create man, the same disasters and 
disorders would have occurred. They are all the necessary: 
effects of the essential laws of matter which God has ordained, 
When he created matter he instituted laws to govern it, not to 
punish man, but to govern matter. 

It is true he has not created matter and ordained its laws, 

Fourtu Series, Vou. XIV.—19 
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and then withdrawn entirely from all supervision and control 
over them. He presides over and superintends the universe 
he has made, and he may and does at any time operate upon 
those laws, giving them direction for the accomplishment of 
special purposes, for the building of a mountain, the elevation 
of a continent, the chastisement of man, the burying of a 
Pompeii, the burning of a Sodom, or the drowning of a wicked 
world. These are the ends for w hich he uses these agents, but 
not the purposes for which he created them. 

When he created the elements of matter he instituted the 
laws of chemical affinity. At the same time he ordained that 
chemical combination, the condensation of gases into denser 
gases or liquids, and the condensation of gases and liquids 
into solids, should produce a great evolution of caloric, ye 
produce a great amount of heat. Now we cannot say that, i 
the establishment of these laws, he had no eye to man’s mei 
or ill. They have an intimate relation to man’s happiness and 
suffering in this world; but the good he derives from them is 
far greater than the evil that he suffers. Indeed, without them 
we know not how the human race could exist. Every family 
on earth uses these laws daily to warm their bodies or to cook 
their food, or both. As these laws produce far more good than 
evil to man we cannot say they are consequences of his sin. 
It may be replied that it is not the natural and good producing 
action of these laws which we consider the results of sin, but 
their disordered and disastrous action. But what are asia 
disorders and disasters are but their natural aetion. It is prob- 
able that God created matter in its elementary and gaseous 
form. These Mements coming together selected and combined 
according to the pre-established laws of chemical affinity, and 
formed all the material compounds of earth. In this combina- 
tion, the condensation of these gases into solids, a degree of 
heat was produced which melted all minerals and rocks, all the 
solid matter. What a e: itastrophe i is this, that the wir should 
be so heated that it would require ailinss of years for it to 
cool sufficiently to be a suitable abode for man! And yet with- 
out the law by which this heat is produced what would man 
be, and how could he exist? 

These laws were busy combining, decomposing, and recom- 
bining matter through all the period of earth’s embryonic state, 
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fitting it for the uses of its after history—fitting it to be the 
theater of human birth, human happiness and achievement, 
human purity, human apostasy and redemption. But all this 
time it was a world of disorder and disaster. As the differ- 
ent substances floating in this liquid mass came in contact 
decompositions, explosions, new combinations would continu- 
ally be occurring, keeping the whole mass in commotion, a boil- 
ing, rolling, hissing, thundering world of liquid fire, emblem 
awful of God’s eternal wrath. And yet there was no human 
being there to stand in awe, no criminal to be scourged, no 
apostate race to be chastised or disciplined. Who will say that 
all these disorders and convulsions were consequences of sin? 
These chemical laws are still in force, and while they are the 
source of incalculable good to man, they are also the cause of 
disaster: buildings burned ; cities laid in ashes; the aceumn- 
lated wealth of ages, monuments of human industry and power, 
vanished in smoke; vessels burned, and thousands of human 
beings buried low in the depths of ocean; fields of battle red 
with the blood of the slain. In the producing of some of these 
God has given direction to these laws for the accomplishment 
of special purposes. But, as Dr. Bushnell very justly says, 
man is a supernatural power, and he may operate upon the 
laws of matter, giving them direction. Some of these disasters 
have been brought about by man in the accomplishment of 
infernal purposes, in conflict with God and man. 
Again, God at the birth of matter instituted the law of 
expansion by heat. We have no reason to suppose that there 
was any change in this after the first creation of matter. And 
if we can place any reliance upon the revelations of geology, 
this was the agent by which mountains were raised, continents 
elevated above the overflowing waters; and this is the means, 
too, by which the primal earth, as well as the present, was 
watered by rains during all the ages of vegetation prior to 
man. This same law, operating since human history began, 
while it is indispensable to human accommodation and exist- 
ence, causes the disasters of explosion, sweeps the ocean with 
tempests, desolates the land with tornadoes, and shakes the 
foundations of the hills with earthquakes. And these are the 
very disorders and disasters which Mr. Fletcher and others. 
have presented as proofs of the fall of man. But who that 
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looks at the physical law according to which these are pro- 
duced, who that reads and believes the revelations of nature, 
and sees the number and magnitude of the uses secured by this 
law during the formative period of earth’s history, can believe 
that winds began to blow and the earth began to heave from 
its internal fires after Adam sinned, and in consequence of that 
act? Or who ean believe that this law or its disorders were 
anticipatory consequences of human disobedience ? 

But there is one physical law of which no one can question 
its priority to man—the law of gravity. It must have been 
coeval with the birth of matter. Without it the material uni- 
verse would have been a medley of universal chaos and confu- 
sion. It was necessary to form matter into worlds, to hold 
worlds in their orbits, and to retain systems in their spheres. 
Without it earth and all its inhabitants would be as though 
they were not; and yet it is the cause of great calamities to 
man. Every one that falls, crushed by his own weight ; every 
Lawrence mill disaster, falling bridges, plunging cars, the hor- 
rors of the avalanche, these are the evidence of its ruinous 
power. But it enters into almost every other kind of disaster. 
The ocean tempest would be nothing if there was no gravity 
to sink its victims. Earthquakes would be nothing if there 
was no gravity to pull down the tottering walls, and to bring 
to the earth the streams of lava and clouds of ashes that bury 
cities in their living tombs. And during all the pre-Adamice 
period of earth, gravity was active, causing, in a frequency and 
magnitude unknown to human observation, those very events 
which we now call its disasters. And shall we say that this 
law or its accidents are the effects of sin? or that those which 
occurred before man were the anticipatory consequences of 
Adam’s sin ? 

Thus we see that what are called the disorders of nature result 
from the natural operation of the necessary laws of matter, 
and not from the fact that sin is, or that sin would ever be. 

The same laws of matter govern other worlds uninhabited by 
intelligent beings. The moon is not inhabited. Its volcanoes 
have poured forth their streams of lava and clouds of ashes to 
bury no ruined city or sinful population ; and dissevered rocks, 
from mountain summits, roll down to its dark caverns to startl 
and warn and punish no revolted race. 
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It -is true that these catastrophes, occurring on earth, teach 
men the terrible power of that God against whom they are in 
revolt. And these imperfections te mach us that God does not at 
first create every thing perfect, but that he creates matter, 
establishes laws to govern it which, in their operation, or he, 
by their agency, is improving, perfecting, completing the work 
of creation. He does not create ends, but means. And he is 
never in haste to attain the end. There is no occasion in the 
work of a whole eternity for precipitancy or haste. They teach 
us also that God in his works, and in the establishment of his 
laws, looks at the final end to be accomplished, and not always 
at the individual and isolated events which may occur here or 
there in their operation. They are all at work bringing about 
the perfection of the new heaven and the new earth; but in 
their operation individual departures from perfect beauty and 
harmony may occur. So is it with the human race. Man is 
not now in his most perfect, but in his formatory and proba- 
tionary state. The end is the elevation and perfection in char- 
acter and happiness of as many of the race as he can induce to 
accept of his refining offices, his provisions of mercy and the 
redemption he has provided for them. In the working out of 
this end individual instances of a departure from the greatest 
present good, inequalities in the bestowment of the blessings 
of Providence and in the enjoyment of happiness, may occur, 
to be righted and compensated when the final end shall be 
_attained. The history of these natural laws teaches us that 
* what is designed for our good, and indispensable to our exist- 
ence, may work our hurt ; and that the laws of God and the 
provisions of providence effect our weal or woe according to 
the manner we use them. So is it with the provisions of grace. 
The message of glad tidings may become a proclamation of 
horror to us. As the law of the evolution of caloric by chem- 
ical combination may be an agent to warm and save our bodies 
or to consume us, according to the manner we use it, so the 
gift of the only-begotten Son may raise us to heaven or sink us 
to hell, according as we accept or.reject him. 

The abortions of nature resemble the unsuccessful attempts of 
natural laws to produce perfect things. If, during the ages of 
the pre-adamite earth, a bird dropped a seed into the crevice 
of a rock where there was little moisture and no soil, it germi- 
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nated, sprang up, and tried to form a plant; but no sooner had 
the sun risen upon it, with a burning heat, than it withered 
and died. Or if, in the terrible convulsions of nature, a conti- 
nent sunk below the level of surrounding waters, dragging 
down with it its forests of trees, its half grown fruit, its flowers 
and germs, its races of adult animals, its young of every species, 
its embryos and eggs, a multitude of abortions and failures 
occurred. But who can connect these with Adam’s sin as 
effects, or as anticipatory consequences? They all occurred as 
incidental results of the operation of natural laws directed to 
the final end. 

If, during the progressive creation of earth, an intelligent 
being from some other world had made several successive visits 
to earth, with intervals of perhaps several thousands of years, 
he would have found, on his first visit, a world of fire; on his 
second, a world of bare and heated rock; on his third, a world 
of water; on his fourth, a world partly covered with water and 
part land, a little elevated above the water, covered with enor- 
mous weeds and monstrous reptiles. On his first, second, and 
third visits, if he had known no more of the works and ways 
of God than the boasting philosophers of earth, he would have 
said: “ What a useless world! For what could God create 
such a world? It is good for nothing in creation!” On his 
fourth visit he would have said: “ What an imperfect world ; 
fit for nothing but reptiles?” During all these visits he would 
have seen the yet unstable crust of the earth heaved, tossed, torn, 
by internal fires; the yet liquid interior pouring out through 
fissures in torrents of devastation; he would have seen the dis- 
asters of explosion and gravity and tempest; he would have 
heard the groans of earthquake and the thunders of electricity 
almost continuous, and in a magnitude and power beyond the 
conception of the present inhabitants of earth. 

After another period of uncounted years he concludes to 
visit the earth again. He now finds that portions of it, after 
having been admirably prepared by the distribution of a vari- 
ety of soils and minerals, have been elevated high above the 
water, and are covered with advanced vegetation and a higher 
order of animal life. He says: “This world is greatly im- 
proved. It is now suited to be the home of intelligent but not 
yet perfect beings. This world is still imperfect. There is a 
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larger portion of it covered with water tlan is necessary for 
the uses of its inhabitants. Here are forests blooming in fra- 
grance and beauty, but there I see a portion of them has been 
swept down by a tornado. I see there are portions of this 
world on which no rain ever falls, and over that large tract the 
winds play with the sands of the desert, where no animal or 
vegetable life can be. I see that other portions of it are bare 
rock, on which nothing can live. Heat is so unequally distrib- 
uted that that is an imperfection. Nearly one fourth of the 
surface enjoys so little heat that its eternally ice-bound surface 
is almost useless to life and being. The laws of matter are still 
working their occasional disasters. This is still an imperfect 
world, adapted to an advanced but not a perfect race of 
beings.” 

But as he continues his flight of inspection around the earth 
he chances to spy a spot more lovely than the rest. He pauses, 
and gazes with admiration and wonder. He sees nothing 
wrong there. The perfection of beauty sits upon the land- 
scape. [lowers fill the air with the aroma of paradise. Fruits 
in luxuriant abundance and variety burden the soil. No dis- 
orders or disasters of nature are permitted to invade this sanc- 
tuary of repose. No ravenous beasts disturb these shades of 
innocence. No noxious plants grow among its fruits and 
flowers. All is harmony and adaptation as the home of inno- 
cence and perfection. Entranced with the view, he gazes 
long; and, finally, he discovers, issuing from a thicket of 
flowers and fruits, two beings, hand in hand, robed in the 
glory of innocence and purity and perfection. He joins his 
voice with the morning stars in their hymn of rejoicing. Now 
he sees them in personal converse with Deity. He listens—he 
hears the condition of their trial, the test of their obedience, 
and thus he soliloquizes : 

“Tmmortal innocents, you are beings endowed with intelli- 
gence and conscience, and, as such, you are capable of holiness, 
obedience, virtue. The possession of these capabilities involves 
their opposites. No being that is not capable of sin is capable 
of holiness. All the intelligent beings in the universe of God 
are capable of uncaused and self-directed conduct. They are 
capable of obedience, and, therefore, of disobedience, as they 
themselves decide. So are you. And as I look upon you in 
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your inexperiencedeand untried youth, I tremble at your pros- 
pective fate; for I see that the earth, outside of your garden 
home, is unsuited to such perfect beings as you are. From this 
I infer that He who created you knows that you will fail in 
your trial and fall, and become sinful and imperfect—such 
beings as are only adapted to the present period of earth’s pro- 
gressive history.” Not wishing to witness the tragic scene he 
returns to his distant home. 

Such was their fate. Such is man; such is earth. Earth is 
now the temporary and imperfect abode of an imperfect race. 
Earth is also the assorting-place of human souls. God gave his 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever of this fallen race would 
believe in him should not perish, but have everlasting life. 
The same condition of salvation which was presented to Adam 
—choice, voluntary obedience, or voluntary disobedience—is pre- 
sented to a redeemed world. Choose, accept or reject. Accept, 
and be delivered from all the consequences of the fall, restored 
to holiness and heaven; reject, and make your fall eternal. 
And now we look in expectation that when earth undergoes 
its next great revolution and renovation, purified by fire, 
we shall see evolved from its ashes a perfected world, freed 
from all the disorders and imperfections of the present, a wni- 
versal garden of Eden, suited for a higher order of beings than 
now inhabit it, suited perhaps to be the dwelling-place of the 
restored and holy portion of the human race. 

In this account of the progressive advancement of earth we 
have not designed to countenance the development theory, or 
the spontaneous evolution of animal life; but we have main- 
tained that God saw fit thus to create a world and thus to 
advance it to perfection, and at each successive period he has, 
by direct creative power, brought into being animals suited to 
its stage of advancement. And all this time he has had in 
view the preparation of earth for man, whom he designed to 
create when it should be in a suitable condition for him. 

We come now to consider the effect of the fall upon brutes. 

There is no passage of Scripture which has a bearing upon 
this point. The false position that whatever a perfect God 
creates must be perfect, and the belief that whatever of suffer- 
ing exists in the world must be the consequences of sin, have 
led to the belief that animals suffered equally with man in the 
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calamities of the fall. If this be so they must be included in 
the redemption. Christ came to undo what sin had done, and 
restore what was lost in the fall. As far as the fall extends the 
redemption extends. Then a provision has been made for 
brutes of which they can have no knowledge, of the conditions 
of which they can have no conception, and we must found 
upon this belief for them a future paradise. 

It may be thought that the fact that they were brought 
before Adam that he might name them is proof that they were 
then pacific and harmless. The fact that they were brought 
with Noah into the ark is greater proof that they were then so. 
If we have to suppose divine interposition to restrain their dis- 
positions in the latter case, we may with equal propriety sup- 
pose the same in the former instance. 

Those who believe that brutes experienced the calamities of 
the fall, suppose that before that event they did not possess 
those dispositions which now lead them to harm each other 
and endanger the life of man; that they did not eat animal 
food; that they did not prey upon each other; that they did 
not die. 

We cannot see how the sin of man should change the nature 
of other beings. It is easy to see how Adam’s sin and his con- 
sequent changed relation to God, and changed condition, should 
affect his own nature, and how, by the laws of procreation, his 
children should inherit his changed nature; but man may be 
changed from a saint to a demon, or from a demon to an angel, 
and it will have no effect upon the nature of other beings, 
except they be his offspring, or those who are influenced by 
his instruction or example. No change, then, could have 
resulted as an effect of man’s sin. If there was any change 
it must have been produced by the direct creative power of 
God. It is not easy to see why God should, because one of 
his creatures had violated his law, arbitrarily and uncondition- 
ally change the nature of all the creatures with which he had 
peopled earth. We can see no motive that could influence the 
Divine mind to such a procedure. There would be no just de- 
mand for it, and no good end to be attained by it. It could 
not be part of the curse pronounced upon man that th@y should 
annoy him and put him in fear and peril. Though this might 
account for their depredations upon the human family, it will 
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not account for the far greater consequence of what is supposed 
to be their evil nature, their preying upon each other. 

Let it not be said that this argument will disprove the suffer- 
ings of the posterity of Adam for his sin. Adam’s posterity 
are innocent of his sin. We can trace the moral changes 
which took place in Adam’s mind to his sin and subsequent 
condition, as effects. We have discovered it to be an indispu- 
table fact that like begets like; that the father transmits to his 
posterity his own nature in all its features and characteristics. 
It is easy to see the design and beneficial effects to fallen man 
of the physical evils imposed upon him; to see that labor to 
fallen and corrupt beings is a blessing, that the ills of his expe- 
rience here are a necessary course of discipline to fit him for a 
future life, the best and only means of securing to free and 
intelligent agents future and eternal happiness; and there is 
no injustice in God imposing upon man the less evil as the 
only means of saving him from the greater and securing to 
him eternal good. But no such reasons can be assigned for the 
suffering of brutes. 

Let us see what changes this would involve. The natural 
appetite of the carnivorous animals must have been changed. 
The form of their teeth must have been changed. They have 
no teeth adapted to the purposes of cropping and masticating 
vegetable food. They have no grinders with which to break it 
up. They cannot use their jaws in that rotary or grinding 
motion common and necessary to herbivorous animals. The 
form and muscular power of their mouth must have been 
changed. Their digestive powers must have been changed. 
Many of them cannot digest unprepared vegetable food. Their 
mental instincts and dispositions must have been changed. 
These changes—a change in nature, disposition, habits, and 
form—would destroy the identity of the animal. Take away 
from the lion all the peculiarities in disposition and form which 
seem designed to fit him for ‘the purposes of prey, and you 
might as well call him a hog as a lion. Such a change would 
be a new creation. Then all the carnivorous animals were 
created after man fell. 

The whole animal kingdom is perfectly adapted to the designs 
of God respecting each. He gave them their instincts. He 
arranged their form, and endowed them with their powers. 
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He. gave the beasts of prey their strength, their agility, their 
claws, their long, sharp teeth. He gave the birds of prey their 
talons and sharp, hooked beaks. He gave the shark its sharp 
teeth, its power of rapid motion and blood-thirsty scent. All 
this for the express purpose that these might seize and feed 
upon other animals which he designed for their prey. He gave 
them keen sight and scent and art to hunt. He taught them 
to use artifice, to decoy, hide, lay in wait. Everything in 
their dispositions, habits, instincts, form, powers, is perfectly 
adapted and designed for the purpose of prey. He gave to the 
marauders of night their superior powers of vision with little 
light. He taught the spider to spin his web, the ant-lion to pre- 
pare his pit, the crocodile to set his fly-trap. And has he done 
all this because Adam sinned? On the other hand, he has 
adapted the objects of prey to their purposes and destiny. He 
has made them timid, slender, usually rapid, that they may not 
be too easily taken; and if they are not rapid he usually com- 
pensates their want of agility with additional means of defense, 
as the shell of the tortoise, the quills’ of the porcupine, or the 
disgusting odors of some other animals. He teaches them to 
be sly, to conceal themselves, burrow, and scent the danger 
afar, as though they had an instinctive apprehension of their 
end and destiny. All this that they may not fall a too easy 
prey to the sports of their destroyers. 

God has made provision for the preservation of the equilib- 
rium of the animal kingdom, and compensated the more fre- 
quent death of the objects of prey by giving to them greater 
fecundity. Half a dozen sheep begin to live to one wolf, fifty 
Guinea pigs to one ferret, a hundred flies to one spider. The 
power of increase in animals seems to be greater and greater 
in proportion to their smallness, their defenselessness, and their 
liability to destruction. 

The objection to this view is the apparent cruelty and 
unkindness on the part of God thus to make one part of his 
creatures to be the prey of others. If it would be unkindness 
in God to make it so@originally, it was no less unkind for him 
to make it so after man had fallen; as it could be so then only 
by his making, and that without any fault of theirs. But we 
think it is not unkindness. If animals live, unless they are 
immortal they must gic. When they have fultilled the pur- 
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poses of their being, we know not that it is any more cruel that 
they should die by the teeth of another animal than by disease, 
or accident, or old age. They live, enjoy life, fulfill the end 
of their being, and die; and if they have contributed to the 
sustenance of some other animal they accomplish a purpose 
that they would not otherwise, and live not in vain. There 
would be as much propriety in saying that the winds that dash 
them, the flames that consume them, the waters that drown 
them, the frosts that freeze them are engines of God’s cruelty 
to brutes as to say that the instinct of prey is. We know not 
that it is more unkind that part of the food of animals should 
be endowed with life than that it all should be vegetable. 
Indeed, we suppose it is greater goodness, for the number and 
variety of animals is far greater than it could be if all ate only 
vegetable diet. The earth will sustain a thousand animals now 
where it could only one if animals ate no animals. The ocean 
bed, with its continents waste of vegetation, with only here 
and there a shoal of sea-weed, could not support one in a mill- 
ion of its present inhabitants if they fed not on each other. 
If, then, there be joy in life—if existence is a blessing—the 
sum total of animal happiness is multiplied a hundred fold by 
the present order of things. If it be cruelty to take animal 
life for food, man should never again take the life of any living 
thing for his sustenance. But God clothed the first pair in the 
skins of beasts; he has given man permission, yea, commanded 
him, to slay and eat certain animals for food. So has he, with 
a voice no less direct and unequivocal, commanded the spider 
to slay and eat the fly; and so with all other animals to which 
he has given the instincts of prey. 

But what would be the consequence if animals ate only veg- 
etables? The number of animals would of course greatly 
increase, and soon every vestige of vegetation would be 
devoured, and earth would be as the blighted heath qr desert 
waste; and then the whole animal kingdom would perish, 
except the few fortunate ones that had stored away enough to 
last till vegetation should again grow. Ino animals devoured 
animals, with their present rapidity of propagation the lesser 
animals would soon overrun the earth. Each bird of the flock 
that frequents your garden in summer devours a thousand 
insects If they devoured none, the aig would be thick and 
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the day darkened by the clouds of insects. Birds are scarce, 
and insects destroy the fruits of your labors; birds return, and 
you gather your abundant harvest. Thus has God adapted all 
nature to preserve an equilibrium, to prevent excess and ruin, 
and all to work the general good, and especially the good of man. 
If no animals ate animals, but each one of the rapidly increas- 
ing animal kingdom was left to die by other means, and lie and 
rot, the earth would soon be covered with carrion, and, like a 
charnel-house or dissecting-room, the whole atmosphere would 
be heavy with pestilence and the foul vapors of death. The 
poison in the air would then destroy the excess of animal life ; 
but it would not be the greater prevailing over the less, as now, 
but the higher order of animals would fall victims to the lower. 
Man and the more delicate of the brute creation would sink in 
universal ruin; while the worm, the beetle, the raven, the buz- 
zard, and the hyena would be sovereigns of a’blighted world. 
The present order of nature is arranged with the greatest 
possible economy in the consumption of organized matter. 
Unorganized matter can support nothing but the very lowest 
order of animal existence. The vegetable kingdom lies between 
unorganized earth and animal existence. It is the laboratory 
where dead matter is manufactured into organic form, fitted 
for the sustenance of animal structures. After it is thus pre- 
pared—as the vegetable manufactory can prepare but a limited 
amount—it is made to go the farthest and accomplish the most 
by passing through and contributing to the sustenance of a 
succession of individual existences. Matter after it is once 
organized may travel on for ages before it returns to its mother 
earth. Thus matter is revolving in organization, nutrition, 
decay, and reorganization in an endless circuit. And that 
none of it should be unused, God has made something to feed 
upon every form of organized matter. The most bitter herb, 
the most pungent, the most poisonous, each has its admiring 
feasters ; and there is no animal living that has not its class of 
gormands waiting to eat him when he dies, whether he die by 
their violence or by the hand of others, or by disease or old 
age. Thus has God adapted his works for the preservation of 
the balance in the vegetable and animal kingdoms and among 
the different orders of animals; and any change, such as the 
cessation of animal eating, would throw confusion, disorder, 
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excess, and ruin through the whole machinery of creation unless 
there were an entire and universal change and readjustment of 
the whole. 

What would be the result if all animals were immortal, as it 
is supposed by the opposite of this question they were before 
the fall? We have dwelt too long on the previous question to 
elaborate this. One illustration will be sufficient. A cloud of 
locusts darkens the horizon, and spreads over the sky so as 
almost to exclude the light of the sun. They settle upon the 
earth and sweep over the land, leaving a whole state desolate 
with their ravages. A local famine supervenes. The only 
hope of man is that winter will soon come and put an end to 
their destructive progress and their life. But no, they are 
immortal. In the spring, multiplied a hundred fold, they 
recommence their work of devastation. Still living on, year 
after year, each successive year they spread wider and wider 
over states, nations, continents, earth. And not these alone, 
but each rapidly increasing insect, reptile, beast, in endless life, 
in endless increase, would overspread the earth. How long 
would man retain dominion? How long would flowers bloom ? 
How long would fruits of paradise appear? How long would 
nature live? 

We have presented these considerations upon this subject to 
show that there are other reasons besides the inferences of 
geology which might lead us to suppose that brutes did not 
suffer a change in disposition and habits as a consequence of 
the fall of man, and that, therefore, geology does not call upon 
us to admit an opinion otherwise unreasonable. 

It is well known that fossil remains of animals have been 
discovered in the rocks and ancient strata of the earth, and 
that many of these have all the distinguishing characteristics 
of the carnivorous animals of the present day. From the fact 
that many of these animals are unlike any that are now found 
upon the earth; from the fact that among them are found no 


‘ fossil remains of man; from the fact that they are found in 


rocks unlike any that are now forming on the earth; from the 
fact that they are covered by a thickness of strata which, 
according to the present rate of formation, millions of years 
must have been required to form; from the fact that they are 
found in lands which have been several successive times beds 
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of ocean and gardens of vegetation; from these and other rea- 
sons these fossils are supposed to be the remains of animals that 
lived and perished before man was created. 

For these reasons, and others which the limits of this article 
compel us to omit, we are satisfied that brutes were not affected 
directly in nature, disposition, habits, life, or death by the fall 
of man. As we have before intimated, there may have been 
no ravenous beasts in that particular part of earth where God 
had prepared a home for perfect man any more than they are 
now found in the thickly populated districts of our country. 
No lion may have lurked beneath its shades, or roared amid its 
melody; but over whatever hills he did roam, he roamed in 
search of prey. No vulture may have disturbed the retreat of 
those warblers that sung their chorus of welcome to new-born 
man, but whenever and wherever he took his repast his table 

yas spread with something that had been living. 

As they did not fall in the fall, so we do not expect they will 
be restored in the restoration. We regard those passages which 
speak of the leopard and the lamb, and the lion eating straw 
as the ox, figures representing the peaceful spirit that shall pre- 
vail in human society rather than a description of any change 
which is literally to take place in the nature of animals. 





Arr. VI.—PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


THE most perfect criterion for estimating the intelligence and 
tastes of a nation is the extent and character of its periodical 
literature. Books may be numerous and possess a high order 
of merit; and yet the great mass of the people be sunk into an 
abyss of ignorance and superstition the most profound, provided 
there be left, amid the general chaos, a cultivated and intel- 
lectual circle. Such works are expected to endure, and be 
studied as eagerly, and with as much profit, by future genera- 
tions as by that which produced them. But periodicals are 
read as soon as issued, and cast aside, perhaps, never again to 
be taken up; and their preservation is of so little importance 
that after a few weeks or months they can only be found in 
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those great depositories for every literature, whether valuable 
or worthless, the public libraries of our large cities. Monthlies 
and quarterlies, published in pamphlet form, are the only 
exceptions to this rule, and even they are but carelessly pre- 
served by four fifths of their readers. 

Periodicals were originally divided into two classes, organs 
of news and organs of opinions, the former being the more 
numerous; but nearly all of our modern publications are of a 
mixed chareater, giving a summary of the current transac- 
tions of the day, and at the same time advocating certain 
theories, either in politics or religion, thereby filling a double 
mission. 

To Italy belongs the honor of conceiving ‘the idea of publish- 
ing the news of the day to the masses of the people; but the 
method employed was of rather a clumsy character, and only 
adapted to towns or large villages. In 1563 the republic of 
Venice was engaged in an important and bloody contest with 
Solyman IT., and, as the war bore a religious aspect, it absorbed 
the entire attention of the Venetians, and their anxiety to learn 
the details of the struggle was so great that reading-rooms were 
established, and men employed to write a summary of all that 
transpired and read it to the public. The price of admission 
into these rooms was a gazetta, a coin no longer in use, and 
from this, it is believed, that the term gazette has been derived, 
although it must be admitted that the etymology of the word 
is somewhat uncertain. These papers were published monthly, 
and files of the Gazette, in manuscript, for over sixty years, are 
still preserved in the Magliabecchin Library at Florence. The 
jealousy of the Venetian government would not permit the 
publishers to print them, lest matters be secretly circulated of 
an incendiary or inflammatory character, and all that was 
written was made subject to the severest scrutiny on the part 
of the government. Outside of Venice the circulation and 
reading, even of manuscripts, was prohibited, at the suggestion of 
Pope Gregory XIII, who appears clearly to have foreseen the 
consequences to despotism and bigotry of the spread of general 
intelligence. 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth, of England, occasional 
publications, entitled “ Newes from Spaine,” ete., made their 
appearance ; but no regular periodicals were published till May, 
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1622, the story of the existence of the “ Mercurie,” previous to 
that period, having been clearly disproved by facts, which it is 
unnecessary to enumerate, but which are entirely satisfactory 
to all who have investigated the subject. This paper, which 
first made its appearance on the 23d of the month, was entitled, 
“The Weekly Newes from Italy, Germany, etc. London: 
Printed by J. D. for Nicholas Bourne and Thos. Archer.” 
Succeeding numbers had also attached to them the name of 
Nathaniel Butter, who had rendered himself celebrated by a 
number of occasional publications of a new character during 
the ten or twelve preceding years. These papers, and some 
others of a similar character, made their appearance within 
twenty years; but they chiefly confined their narrations to foreign 
affairs, as the jealousy of the Crown was so great that the pub- 
lishers well knew that to discuss home polities would bring 
down the vengeance of the ruling powers. The first publica- 
tion of the proceedings in Parliament was made in 1691, when 
a weekly paper, entitled “ Diurnal Occurrences; or, the Heads 
of several proceedings in both Houses of Parliament,” was estab- 
lished; and soon afterward fifteen or twenty more periodicals, 
usually published at intervals of a week, were started, and, for 
the first time, they became organs of public opinion as well as 
news, thereby inaugurating the mixed features of journalism 
so conspicuous in modern times. The tone of these papers was 
of the lowest order, and the editors did little else than use 
harsh invective, which they called argument, and which, in 
that era of revolution, was well adapted to the tastes of the 
people, and served to urge them on in their career of madness 
which was sending hundreds of innocent men, on either side, 
to the prison and the scaffold. Among the editors of ability 
who figured at that time was the celebrated Nedham, who 
changed from a democrat to a loyalist, and back to a democrat, 
with as much facility as politicians of the present day, always 
carrying with him his virulence, which he manifested in the bit- 
terest satire. His last paper, which was violently Presbyterian 
and anti-Carlist, was entitled the “ Intelligencer,” the first num- 
ber of which was published in 1655, and which, in conjunction 
with another journal, laid the foundation for the present “ Lon- 
don Gazette.” 

Soon afterward the newspapers began to discuss, with more: 
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freedom, domestic affairs, and to give a better summary of 
home news, and this gave rise to numerous expedients, on the 
part of the government, to rid themselves of an institution which 
promised to be troublesome. But the people had been so long 
in the habit of reading papers that it was deemed inexpedient 
to attempt their complete suppression, and therefore, imme- 
diately after the restoration, Roger L’Estrange was given a 
monopoly of the right to publish all matters which the govern- 
ment should adjudge suitable for the public, with power to 
seize and suppress all unlicensed books and papers. As the 
“ Intelligencer” had become firmly established, he was given 
charge of that journal. In his salutatory he declares that, “ Sup- 
posing the press in order, the people in their right wits, and news 
or no news to be the question, a public mercenary should never 
have my vote, because I think it makes the public too familiar 
with the actions and counsels of their superiors, too pragmatical 
and censorious, and gives them not only an itch, but a kind of 
colorable right and license to be meddling with the government.” 
Then, spee aking of the perverted appetites of the people for 
news, he adds: “So eb at, upon the main, I perceive the 
thing requisite, and (for aught I can see yet) once a week 
may do the business, for I intend to utter my news by weight, 
not by measure.” But this attempted monopoly yas a failure, 
and periodicals multiplied despite the vigilance of L’Estrange, 
and in 1665 he abandoned the enterprise. His paper, how- 
ever, was continued and made a semi-weekly, and has been 
published of uniform size for more than two centuries, having 
taken the title of “ London Gazette” in 1666. 

The first daily newspaper, the “ London Courant,” made its 
appearance in 1703, and as all efforts to suppress the publica- 
tion of news by requiring a license had failed, in 1712 a duty 
of a halfpenny was levied on all papers of a half sheet, and a 
penny on all of the whole size; and it was believed by this 
that the publishers would raise the prices so as to prevent the 
further sale of papers, and in a number of instances these hopes 
proved but too true. The “Examiner,” the “ Observer,” and 
the “Spectator” were crushed beneath the weight; even the 
genius of such men as Swift and Addison was unable to rescue 
them. But these papers were intended only for the select few ; 
and while they perished those of a more popular character, but 
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of a decidedly lower tone, flourished as before, and the duties 
were consequently increased, until they reached fourpence per 
number without regard to size. 

But these efforts to hamper the press began to grow unpopu- 
lar early in the present century, and by exertions of Lord 
Campbell and other liberals many of the restrictions which had 
formerly weighed heavily upon the publishers were taken off. 
Among these reforms we may mention the repeal of the prin- 
ciple that “the greater the truth the greater the libel,” and 
the admission of the evidence of the correctness of a charge in 
a prosecution for libel. In 1833 the duty on advertisements, 
which had been eighty-four cents for each, without regard to 
length, in England and Scotland, and sixty cents in Ireland, was 
reduced to thirty-six cents in the former countries, and twenty-. 
four in the latter; and twenty years afterward, in 1853, the tax 
was abolished altogether. In 1836 the stamp duty on all papers 
was reduced to two cents, and in 1855 it was taken off entirely.* 

3efore the stamp duty was removed there were none but 
high-priced papers in England, the lowest amount charged per 
number being eight cents, and the highest twelve. But, as 
might be expected, the tax had no sooner disappeared than 
cheap publications everywhere sprung up, as if by magic, to 
compete for public favor, and already more than seventy are 
issued in London alone, forty of which are sold for a penny 
each, or the same that is charged in this country for first-class 
papers; and ten at a halfpenny, or one cent, making them 
within the reach of all. There are, however, no halfpenny jour- 
nals outside of London. In the southern and eastern counties, 
out of one hundred and twenty-nine papers, eighty are cheap 
ard forty-nine high-priced, eleven of the former having belonged 
to the latter category prior to the abolition of the stamp duty. 
In the western counties there are fifty-three cheap and thirty- 
fine high-priced papers. In the eight counties embraced in the 
Oxford circuit, the number of both classes is precisely the same 
as in the western part; and in the six central counties there are 

* During the year ending January 5, 1830, the duties on newspapers and ad- 
vertisements in the United Kingdom, not counting shillings and pence, were as 
follows : 

Papers. Advertisements. 
England £438,667 £136,052 
Scotland 42,301 17,592 
Ireland ; 28,578 14,985 
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seventy-seven papers, including fifty-four low-priced publica- 

tions. In York and Lancaster there are two hundred. and 

four journals, of which only twelve are sold at the higher rates. 
In Scotland there are seventy-five cheap papers, of which forty- 
| three are published at a penny, and the remainder at three 
halfpence and twopence. In Ireland the number of cheap 
journals is thirty, and in the Channel Islands eleven. To 
show the increase of British newspapers, since they were first 
systematically established, we subjoin the following table: 


1782. 1790. 1821. 1824, 1861. 


Ce eer eee 50 60 135 138 460 

ude Ree 8 27 31 32 122 

7 EINE Gases <b cdo ms cle tre 3 27 56 56 139 

: “ Channel Islands......... 0 0 6 6 _13 
Re at ics. OicS g 61 114 228 232 134 


It will be seen from what has already been said, that the 
term “cheap” in Great Britain has entirely a different signifi- 
vation, when applied to newspapers, from what it has in this 
country. A paper which is sold at four cents would be regarded 


i as extremely dear by Americans. The “London Times,” the 
ae leading journal, not only of England, but of all Europe, is sold 
. i at ten cents per number, although no larger than either of the 
%, est: three leading papers in New York, and not their superior in 


anything. 

The French were a little behind their island rivals as to the 
hy time of establishing a periodical press, although their enter- 
prises, being more directly subject to the influence of the gov- 
ernment, because of the difference in the constitutions of the 
two countries, were on a far more limited scale both as to 
number and character. The first French periodical, the 
“ Mercure Francois,” was commenced in Paris in 1605, and 
continued its existence for forty years; but it never assumed 
the character of a newspaper, but was devoted exclusively to 
historical compilations. The first real journal, the Gazette, was 
issued by Theophrastes Renaudot, in 1631, and it continued, 





Bin under the title of “Gazette des Recuils” and “Gazette de France,” 
i till 1789. It was usually issued weekly, but occasionally, when 

ie : the public demands required it, it was published semi-weekly, 
i: : and even daily. It contained a number of advertisements, a 
i fy feature generally ignored by French periodicals at the present 


day. Toward the latter end of the seventeenth century, at the 
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instance of Mademoiselle de Longueville, a scurrilous sheet 
was published at Paris for fifteen years by a man named Loret, 
and was of the same character with numerous papers printed 
in secret in the large cities of this country, but the circulation 
of which is prohibited under heavy penalties. 

In 1672 a Parisian printer issued the first number of the 
“ Mercure Galant,” which under this title, and that of “ Nou- 
veau Mercure” and “ Mercure de France,” was continued till 
1815. It was a purely literary periodical, and during eras of 
its existence it was conducted by some of the ablest men in 
France. Another paper, managed with great ability, called 
the “ Journal Etroyer,” closed its existence in 1763. 

The “ Moniteur,” which, through all the changes to which 
the government has been subject, has continued to be the 
official organ, was commenced in 1760. Its stock is always 
sold by outgoing, and purchased by incoming ministers, and 
hence the frequent changes in its political tone. Its articles 
acquire all their significance from the fact that they speak the 
sentiments of the ruling powers, and indicate their action. But 
like all official papers, it is neglected by the people, and its 
circulation never exceeds 3,000, about half of which is gratu- 
itous among persons holding places under the government. 

The “Journal de Paris, ou Poste du Soir,” was the first 
French daily, and was issued, as its name indicates, in the 
evening. It was soon followed by others, and some time pre- 
vious to the revolution the “ Moniteur,” which had before been 
published weekly, was issued daily. 

Paris is the center of periodical literature, as it is the center 
of everything else which is French ; but notwithstanding this 
there are numerous well-conducted and well-patronized jour- 
nals at Bordeaux, Lyons, Orleans, and indeed in all the provin- 
cial cities of France; and many of these have much more than 
a local influence. Among these we may mention the “Sema- 
phore de Marseille” and the “ Journal de Havre.” 

The total number of periodicals, issued at intervals not 
exceeding three months, is about 1,400, of which 1,100 are 
devoted exclusively to science, arts, literature, or particular 
trades or professions, and are not required either to give secu- 
rity or to pay stamp taxes. The three hundred political 
papers are all required to give security for the payment of any 
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fine which may be assessed against them; the amount for dailies 
and tri-weeklies being fixed at 50,000 francs, and that for all 
others at 30,000. Their proprietors are likewise required to 
pay a stamp tax of six centimes per number (a trifle over one 
cent) for all papers printed in Paris and Versailles, and half 
that sum for those published in other departments. _ 

The legislation of France, in reference to the freedom of the 
press, has had, as might be expected, a great influence upon 
the periodical literature of the country. During revolutionary 
eras the widest liberty was permitted, and doctrines the most 
pernicious, which were well adapted to the spirit of the people, 
were spread broadcast, and their effects are familiar to every 
student of history. These outbursts were generally succeeded 
by the strictest censorship, which would become so intolerable 
that it would be followed by another revolution. The press, 
however, under recent regulations is made nearly or quite free, 
and as the change was effec ted gradually, and in consequence 
of a better education of the people, of course a healthier public 
sentiment will ensue, and it is to be hoped that French jour- 
nalism will be elevated to a position it has never before occupied. 

The first newspaper published in the United States was issued 
in Boston on the 25th of September, 1690, and although it 
contained very little else than current news, it created a pro- 
found sensation among the staid old Puritam of the colony of 
Massachusetts, and the legislature declared its publication to be 
a violation of the laws, and that it contained many “ reflections 
of a very high nature.” The publisher became frightened at the 
magnitude of his own innov ation, and never issued a second num- 
ber. The paper is still in existence in the state paper office in 
London, and is a small sheet of four pages, with one of them 
blank. Benjamin Harris was the publisher, and Richard 
Prince the printer. A London Gazette, containing an account 
of a battle with the French, was reprinted at New York the 
same year by order of Governor Fletcher. 

The first regular newspaper published in the colonies was the 
“ Boston News Letter,” which made its appearance on the 24th 
day of April, 1704, and was a half sheet, eight by twelve inches, 
and contained two columns on each page, and was published 
and edited by John Campbell, a Scotch bookseller, and post- 
master of Boston. The paper continued long after Campbell’s 
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death, being issued weekly till 1776. On the 21st of December, 
1719, was published the first number of the “ Boston Gazette,” 
and on the following day was commenced the “American Weekly 
Mercury,” printed by William Bradford, of Philadelphia. 

But the most notable newspaper enterprise of the day was 
that of the Franklins, James and Benjamin. On the 18th day 
of August, 1721, the former commenced publishing the “ New 
England Courant,” which, unlike all its predecessors, assumed 
to discuss, with freedom and independence, ‘all matters, polit- 
ical, social, and religious, and the result was that the editor 
soon became involved in a contest with the Puritan clergy, led 
on by Rev. Increase Mather, on the subject of vaccination, the 
virtues of which had been denied by the Courant, and the con 
sequence was that James Franklin’s paper was suppressed, 
unless he would agree to submit all articles written to the sec- 
retary of the province. This he refused to do, but avoided the 
order by publishing the paper in the name of his brother Ben- 
jamin, then a lad of sixteen, but who had already given proofs 
of his powers by having written most of the articles which had 
been regarded as offensive. It was in the publication of this 
little sheet that the greatest of American philosopher com- 
menced his public career. 

The first regular newspaper published in New York was the 
“ Gazette,” and was commenced on the 16th of October, 1725, 
by William Bradford, the pioneer of Philadelphia periodicals, 
as already stated. The first newspaper in Virginia was the 
“ Gazette,” a popular name in those days, which was com- 
menced at Williamsburgh in 1736, by William Park. During 
the first half of the eighteenth century periodical literature did 
not flourish much in the colonies for several obvious reasons. 
Postal facilities were very limited, the political transactions of 
the colonies unimportant, and the people were generally too 
poor to pay for such a luxury as a weekly summary of the 
news. In 1754 there were but nine newsparers in all the col- 
onies, four of which were published in Boston, two in New 
York, two in Philadelphia, and one in Virginia, all of which 
were weekly. About this time colonial politics began to assume 
an importance never hitherto.attached to them, on account of 
the efforts of Dr. Franklin and others to form a union, and 
because of the fear that it was the intention of the mother country 
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to exercise arbitrary powers over the people whenever an 
opportunity occurred. In the mean time the transportation of 
the mails became more safe, and routes were extended, and the 
colonists grew more wealthy. The result upon newspapers was 
very marked and decided, and in 1775 there were thirty-seven 
papers published within the limits of the United States, one of 
which, the “ Philadelphia Advertiser,” was issued semi-weekly. 

The first daily paper in the United States was the “ Phila- 
adelphia Advertiser,” changed from a semi-weekly in 1784, and 
which continued its existence till 1837. To show the increase 
of periodicals in the United States, we have prepared the follow- 
ing table from authentic documents : 
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The result of the last census has not been made public, but 
it is believed that the number of periodicals in the United 
States will exceed three thousand. The increase in circulation, 
however, has been much more rapid than the increase of peri- 
odicals themselves. The immense cost of publishing a first- 
class metropolitan newspaper, since thé invention of the tele- 
graph, has prevented the rapid augmentation of the number of 
daily journals; while the quickness with which reliable informa- 
tion is imparted by those which have capital, added to the 
general spread of intelligence, has, in most instances, quadrupled 
the number of readers. The following comparison of the circu- 
lation of the daily papers of some of our principal cities in 1850 
and in 1861 is not far from correct : ; 


Philadelphia 
Cincinnati [ 100,000 


In all of the other cities of the Union the increase has 
been proportionately large. In 1775 the entire circulation 


of all the periodicals in the United States was 50,000; in 
1840, 22,220,000; in 1828, 68,117,000; in 1840, 195,838,000; 
in 1850, 426,409,000; in 1861, 1,000,000,000, This latter 
number is at least twice as great as that of all the rest of 
the world combined, which must be a source of pride to 
all Americans, and which goes far to make good the assertion 
that ours is the most enlightened nation on the face of the 
earth ; especially as our journals exceed those of other coun- 
tries in enterprise and character, as will be shown in a subse- 
quent article. 

The “New York Commercial Advertiser” was commenced 
in 1797, and is the oldest New York daily now in existence. 
The “Evening Post” was begun in 1801, and has numbered 
among its contributors many of the ablest men in the country, 
and has always maintained a high literary and political tone. 
It is at present conducted by William Cullen Bryant, whose 
sweet poetry has been read and admired by all. He assumed 
control of the Post in 1826. The New York “Sun,” the first 
penny paper, was begun in 1833 by’ Benjamin H. Day, and 
was a small sheet about ten inches square ; but it is now a fair 
sized paper, and has reached a circulation of over 60,000. The 
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“Herald” was commenced in 1835 by its present proprietor as 
a penny paper, but its price was soon afterward raised to two 
cents. The “Tribune” was first issued by Horace Greeley in 
1841, and the “ Times” in 1850 by H. J. Raymond.. In 1860 
the “ World” was started, which has since swallowed up the 
old “ Courier and Inquirer.” 

The first paper published west of the Alleghanies was the 
“Pittsburgh Gazette.” On the 18th of August, 1787, the 
“Kentucky Gazette” was first published in Lexington, Ky., by 
John and Fielding Bradford, which continued in existence 
more than half a century. It was printed on a large wooden 
Ramage press, still in existence, and used for the publication of 
the “ Nicholsville Democrat.” It is quite a curiosity in its 
way. The Paris (Ky.) “ Citizen” was started soon afterward, 
and is still continued. 

The first paper published in Cincinnati was the “ Centinel 
of the Northwest Territory,” and was commenced on the 9th 
of November, 1793, by William Maxwell. Although nom- 
inally a weekly paper, it appeared with great irregularity, on 
account of the absence of a supply of paper. In 1795 the 
“ Western Spy” was issued by S. Freeman & Son; and onethe 
4th of December, 1804, John W. Browne published the first 
number of “ Liberty Hall,” afterward merged in the “ Cincin- 
nati Gazette,” which is still the leading paper of Ohio. The 
daily was begun in 1823, and afterward attained unusual influ- 
ence under the control of Charles Hammond. There are now 
in Cincinnati five English and three German dailies, the com- 
bined cireulation of which amounts to over 100,000. Soon 
after the acquisition of Louisiana by the United States news- 
papers were started in New Orleans, and a few years afterward 
in Natchez and St. Louis. The pioneer paper in Tennessee 
was the “ Knoxville Gazette,” which was commenced in 1793 
by R. Roulstone. : 

In no city in the Union is the mercantile community so liberal 
as in St. Louis, and the result is that the papers published there 
are larger and better supported than in any other place of the 
same number of inhabitants. The “ Republican” has been in 
existence more than fifty years, and is the largest paper in the 
West. The “Democrat” represents the liberal sentiment of 
the Mississippi Valley, and through its influence Missouri has 
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been well-nigh revolutionized on the slavery question. It 
acquired its first reputation during the Kansas troubles, by 
condemning in unmeasured terms the outrages of the pro- 
slavery party, and its course has since been such as to increase 
the confidence reposed in it during the early part of its 
career. 

Several German papers were published in Pennsylvania 
before the Revolution, but they were not well supported. 
Within the last quarter of a century, however, the great 
increase of Germans has created such a demand for periodicals 
in their own language that scarcely a town of 10,000 inhabit- 
ants exists but has at least one weekly German paper, and our 
large cities have several dailies each, many of which have a 
large circulation and a wide influence. There are likewise 
several German illustrated papers, with extended patronage. 
In New Orleans and New York there, are daily French 
journals of influence; the “Courier des Etats Unis,” of the 
latter city, having been a favorite with the Franco-Americans 
until it sold itself to the southern traitors. It, however, has 
recently changed hands, and bids fair to regain its former 
position and influence. In Louisiana a number of papers 
are published, half in English and half in French, to meet 
the demands of the creole population. There are also printed, 
chiefly in Wisconsin and Michigan, Dutch, Swedish, and Nor- 
wegian journals, and a small Croatian weekly is priited in 
St. Louis. 

There are a number of journals in both the French and 
English languages in British America, and likewise in the 
West Indies. In the Spanish American republics newspapers 
are aot numerous, although each has two or three; and in Chili 
there are twenty-four, Mexico thirty, and New Grenada forty- 
eight. This deficiency in journals is a natural result of the 
ignorance of the people, and the unstable condition of the gov- 
ernments, so that publishers can neither be assured of a liberal 
support nor of proper protection. 

The first regular journal in Germany was the “ Frankforter 
Oberpostampts Zeitung,” which still maintains an obscure exist- 
ence as a daily. The “ Hamburgiche Correspondent” was first 
issued in 1714, and before the French Revolution was almost 
the only German paper which derived its information from 
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original sources, the country papers being generally reprints of 
this, with the news somewhat condensed. At the close of the 
last century the “Allgemeine Zeitung,” with correspondents 
in all parts of the world, was commenced, and has met with 
fair, but not brilliant success, its daily circulation reaching, 
perhaps, 8,000. The “ Vossische Zeitung,” of Berlin, has the 
largest patronage of any daily in Germany, amounting to per- 
haps 16,000 copies. The “ Volks Zeitung” and “ Kélnische 
Zeitung,” both of liberal or democratic politics, sell about 
15,000 daily. The circulation of the other papers is very 
limited. 

The Revolution of 1848 gave a great impetus to periodical 
literature, and the number of papers soon reached 1,400; but 
this number has diminished, and in the monarchical and des- 
potic states their character has been greatly changed. The 
strict censorship exercised by the greater portion of the local 
governments over the press has had a decided influence on the 
character of German journals, and until it is removed they 
cannot hope to attain to the influence of the English or Amer- 
ican papers. Each writer is compelled to write over his own 
signature, or a fictitious one authorized by the authorities, and 
kept on record; and he is subjected to vexatious suits or sum- 
mary punishments if he criticises any political personage or 
measure too freely. 

In Russia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Spain, and Portugal 
there are a number of papers, but censorship is so strict that 
they are of the most inferior type, principally valuable for the 
publication of official bulletins, and do not deserve any partic- 
ular notice. The same remark would apply to Italy, with the 
exception of Sardinia, previous to the late revolution; but since 
that period a large number of papers, competing for the public 
favor, have been issued. Since the accession of Victor Emanuel 
censorship has been abolished, and political and religious mat- 
ters are discussed without reserve. Among the leading papers 
are the “Gazetta del Popolo,” the “Opinione,” and the “ Italia 
del Popolo.” 

A large number of journals in the English and Hindoo lan- 
guages are now published in British India; and in China a 
paper under the title of “King Chau,” or “ Pekin Gazette,” 
has been published by the government for the purpose of pro- 
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mulgating official edicts, and which is distributed by couriers 
to all the officers of the empire. English journals are likewise 
published at Canton, Singapore, and other towns, but they are 
all of recent origin. 

A French newspaper was established in Constantinople in 
1795, but it existed but a short period. In 1825 Alexandre 
Blacque began the publication of, the “ Spectateur d’Orient,” 
at Smyrna. Other papers in Turkish, French, and English fol- 
lowed in different parts of the empire; but the principal ones 
now in existence in the Turkish capital are the “ Journal 
de Constantinople,” in French, and the “ Djeridei Havodis,” 
in the native tongue. At Smyrna there are thirty daily 
papers in the Armenian, English, French, German, and 
Italian languages, the majority in the first. Journals in 
a portion or all of these tongues are in existence in Alex- 
andria, Cairo, and Beyrout. These are all of very modern 
origin. ; 

The independence of Greece was succeeded by the simul- 
taneous publication of a number of journals in modern Greek, 
their center being the famous city of Athens. The number of 
papers in the entire kingdom now exceeds one hundred, and 
they maintain a high tone, and will do much to revive litera- 
ture in that land, so long associated with the names of the ablest 
philosophers and historians, and sweetest poets of the ancient 
world. 

In all of the Pacific islands, colonized by or under the pro- 
tection of the English and French, there are local journals ; but 
their influence is not great, and none of them deserves special 
mention. 

Bhe following table, compiled from authentic sources, is 
very nearly a correct statement of the number of periodicals of 
all descriptions now in existence : 

United States ..... 3,200 Sweden & Norway. 113 Portugal 

France 1,400 England and Wales. 488 Greece 

pA Pe 632 Ireland 

Austria 73 

Saxony 183 Asia, (ex. of Turkey) Mexico 

Other Ger’n States. 580 Africa Central America... 
77 . New Grenada..... 
150 Equador 
130 30 Venezuela 
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London is the center of British, Paris of French, and New 
York of American daily journals, and in the first named there is 
no provincial opposition of consequence ; indeed,we might almost 
say that the “ Times” had the whole field to itself, its circula- 
tion being 51,000, while that of all other dailies in the United 
Kingdom does not exceed 26,000. The three leading dailies of 
Paris are the “ Presse,” the “Siecle,” and the “ Constitutionnel,” 
which circulated 41,000, 36,000, and 26,000 respectively. None 
of their cgmpetitors, either metropolitan or provincial, have 
more than 10,000 subscribers. These exhibits are not flatter- 
ing when we compare them with those of our New York city 
papers, the “ Herald,” the “ Tribune,” the “ Times,” and the 
“Sun,” which circulate respectively 80,000, 60,000, 50,000, and 
65,000 copies; and in the mean time it must be recollected that 
we have numerous provincial dailies, distributing from 30,000 











to 45,000 each. 





Art. VIII.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES.—The 
controversy respecting the “‘ Essays and 
Reviews ” still engrosses the attention 
of the Established Church. The pro- 
ceedings against two of the essayists, 
Dr. Williams and Rev. Mr. Wilson, have 
commenced, and have rekindled the gen- 
eral interest in the entire controversy. 
The pleadings in the case of Dr. Will- 
iams were opened January 19, and the 
defense took the ground that many of 
the criminated views of the author on 
the inspiration of the Scriptures were 


| the Established Church. The Rev. Mr. 
Wilson, the author of the essay entitled, 
“Séances Historiques de GeneveThe 
National Church,” has been proceeded 
against also, in the Court of Arches, by 
the Rev. James Fendall, the charges re- 
ferring to the origin of the human race, 
the doubt thrown upon the narrative of 
| the tempter, of the speaking of Balaam’s 
ass, and other wonders of the Old Test- 
ament. The ablest among the essayists, 
Professor Jowett, of Oxford, has receiv- 
ed from a number of friends, among 
whom are the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Earl Russell, the Earl of Carlisle, Earl 


only reported by him as opinions of | Granville, Sir Cornwall Lewis, and 


Baron Bunsen, while those professed as 
his own did not trespass on the liberty 


of thought allowed to clergymen of | on Mosaic Cosmogony, has undertaken 


Canon Stanley, a present of £2,000. Mr. 
Goodwin, the author of the sixth essay 
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the editorship of the Literary Gazette. 
Numerous replies to the essays are still 
forthcoming. Aniong the most import- 
ant publications of the kind are two vol- 
umes, which may be regarded as the 
manifestoes of the two other great 
schools of the Established Church, the 
Evangelical and the High Church, the 
one (High Church) being entitled “ Re- 
plies to the Essays and Reviews,” with 
a preface’ by the Bishop of Oxford; the 
other, “ Aids to Faith,” prepared by Dr. 
Thomson, Bishop of Gloucester and Bris- 
tol, and Dr. M’Caul, Dr. Mansei, Rev. 
Mr. Cook, Dr. Rawlinson, Dr. Browne, 
and Dr. Ellicott. 

The Church of England is rapidly ad- 
vancing toward a recovery of self-gov- 
ernment. In the Convocation of Canter- 
bury, which met again on February 11, 
and was most numerously attended, 
‘motions of great importance have been 
carried. In the Upper House, the 
Bishop of Oxford presented a petition in 
favor of the resumption of synodical | 
action through the queen’s dominions,and 
moved that the subject be referred to a 
committee. The motion, which was sec- 
onded by the Bishop of Chichester, was 
unanimously adopted after the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops 
of London, Salisbury,and Winchester, had 
expressed their high sense of the services, 
which had been rendered to the Church 
by Mr. Hoare, the originator and presi- 
dent of the Society for the Restoration 
of the Convocations. On motion of the 
Bishop of Oxford, it was also resolved to 
request the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
address to the Archbishop of York an 
earnest desire that measures might be 
devised by which both provinces might 
act together harmoniously, and with con- 
current deliberation, especially with re- 
gard to the action which had been taken 
in reference to the twenty-ninth canon. 
The Bishop of Lincoln presented a peti- 
tion.from a large number of clergymen 
in his diocese, praying that measures 
might be adopted for a more extended 
lay agency in the Church, and, on his 
motion, a committee was appointed to 
take the subject into consideration. In 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland a 
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great activity is displayed in furthering 
the object of the Endowment Associa- 
tion, which held on January 11 its first 
anuual meeting. The Duke of Buccleuch | 
oceupied the chair, and the principal 

speakers were the chairman, the Karl of | 
Haddington, the Bishops of St. Andrews | 
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and Moray, and Mr. Gladstone, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
Bishop of Moray stated that there were 
congregations in his diocese which did 
not contribute more than £11 a year to 
the support of their minister. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer took the 
statements of the Bishop of Moray as a 
text for a sharp lecture to the laity of 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland, who 
were suffering such a state of things to 
exist, yet was hopeful that the Associa- 
tion’ would go on prospering. The 
Endowment Association has already 
been the means of greatly improving the 
condition of most of the lower clergy. 
A sum of £40,000, yielding £500 a year, 
has been raised, and from thirty to forty 
congregations are already in the way of 
obtaining endowments. 

The cause of foreign missions is-highly 
prosperous. The Free Church of Scot- 
land is on the point of resuming her 
operations in India with new vigor. 
She has recently sent out two new mis- 
sionaries, and four more will soon follow. 
The missionary societies will find in 
India an influential ally in the Christian 
Vernacular Education Society, which 
during the past years has efficiently stim- 
ulated the zeal of the native teachers by 
establishing competitive prize examina- 
tions throughout many parts of the 
country, and which now intends to take 
charge of two training colleges. In 
China, Dr. Lockhart has arrived in Pekin, 
and feels confident that he can soon 
establish a Protestant mission in the 
Chinese capital, and Protestant missiona- 
ries, mostly from England and America, 
are now traversing the country in all di- 
rections ; yet England has to mourn the 
loss of one of the veteran missionaries in 
the Chinese empire, Dr. Bridgman, who 
died after having spent thirty-two years 
in missionary labors. The contributions 
in aid of the home and foreign misionary 
operations of the United Presbyterian 
Church, during the year 1861, have con- 
siderably exceeded any former period, 
notwithstanding the depressed state of 
trade and commerce throughout the 
country. The Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee of the Free Church of Scotland, 
following up one of the suggestions 
made at the recent Couference of Mis- 
sions, have arranged for a series of lec- 
tures on the subject of missions, to be 
delivered to the students of the Free 
Church Colleges. 

The strength and prosperity of the 
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Wesleyan body are remarkably indicated 
by the report of the “Chapel Com- 
mittee,’ according to which, in the last 
seven years, about £400,000 of debts on 
chapels have been paid off. Last year 
the amount expended on the reduction 
of debt was £44,849, and for new build- 
ings £97,334, making a total of £142,183. 

The statistics furnished in the Congre- 
gational Year-Book give the following ap- 
proximate results for the year 1861: 
Churches in England, 1,600; Wales, 636; 
Scotland, 101; Ireland, 30; Colonies, 208 ; 
Islands of the British Seas, 14. Total, 


2,589. This is exclusive of smaller | 


gatherings held in rooms and small 
chapels.—An important meeting of the 
English Presbyterians and United Pres- 
byterians in London has been held in 
London, to promote the cause of union. 
It is thought that these bodies will soon 
unite, and thus give to Presbyterianism 
a more prominent position in England. 
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churches, chapels, and stations, 50 com- 
munities of men, 153 convents, and 10 
colleges; Scotland 173 priests, 195 
churches, chapels, and stations, 9 con- 
vents, and 2 colleges. The increase in 
the last three years is, of bishops and 
priests, 166; of churches, chapels, and 
stations, 93; of communities of men, 16: 
of convents, 52; of colleges, 1. 


THE Mormons.—The Morrrons are 
still active in England, and, if any re- 
liance can be put on their reports, are 
still laboring with some success. They 
held on January 1, in Birmingham, a 
“General Council of the European 
Authorities of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints,’’ at which reports 
were given of the present condition and 
future prospects of Mormonism through- 
out the British Isles, and in some parts 


, of the Continent of Europe. There were 


In Scotland the Free Church has lost | 


one of her leading men, Dr. Cunningham, 
who took an active part in the first or- 
ganization of the Churech.—The Baptist 
Handbook, for 1862, reports for England, 
Wales, and Ireland, 2,014 churches, 
142,879 members, an increase over the 


preceding year of 14,334, and 1,493 sta- | 


tions.—The Unitarians, who have long 


been on the decline in Great Britain, have | 
made an attempt to revive their associa- | 
tion in Scotland, and have held, to this | 
| sult of the triennial elections for the 
| Prussian House of Representatives, 


end, their first meeting in Glasgow. 


Tue RomMAN Catnoiic Cxurce.—The 
“Catholic Directory” of England gives 
this year a complete list of Roman 
Catholic peers, baronets, and members 


of parliament. The number of peers is | 
| aristocracy and high Lutheran and Ro- 


twenty-two, among whom is one duke, 
(Norfolk,) tive earls, (Newburgh, Fingall, 
Kenmare, Orford, Dunraven,) three vis- 
counts, and thirteen barons. Nine are 
peers of England, four peers of the 
United Kingdom, two peers of Scotland, 
and seven peers of Ireland. There are 
besides some heirs-apparent of Protestant 
peerages. There are forty-three Roman 
Catholic baronets, and thirty-one Roman 
Catholic members of the House of Com- 
mons, of whom thirty sit for Irish, and 
one (Lord Howard) for English con- 
stituencies. There has been a small 
increase in the number of peers, but a 
decrease in that of members of the House 
of Commons, where the Roman Catholics 
a few yeurs ago numbered thirty-seven, 
Kogland liad, in 1861, 1,215 priests, 824 


present three of the twelve apostles, two 
of the nephews of Joseph Smith the pro- 
phet, with a number of bishops, high 
priests, and Seventies, many of whom 
had traveled through more than one con- 
tinent propagating their faith. Their Con- 
ferences of Kngland and Scotland re- 
ported progress; but the Irish Mission 
had been attended with unfavorable re- 
sults. 


GERMANY. 
THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES.—The re- 


which took place on November 19, is 
another heavy blow to the system of 
State Churchism. The politico-religious 
party known as Feudal (ultra-conserva- 
tive) party, which comprises the high 


manizing element in the State Church, has 
suffered a defeat exceeding all expecta- 
tions, as it will count only eighteen 
members among three hundred and forty- 
one. The immense majority of the dep- 
uties will be willing to vote for measures 
restoring to the national Church a larger 
share of Church government. The 4de- 
cided Progressives, (Democrat,) who are 
about eighty in number, and form the 
second largest party in the House, will 
generally favor the entire separation be- 
tween Church and State. In the Grand 
Duchy of Baden the elections for local 
Chureh councils have resulted over- 
whelmingly in favor of the friends of the 
new Church constitution, which has so 
considerably reduced the influence of 
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the secular government in religious mat- 
ters, and prepared the way for the full 
independence of the Church. The oppo- 
sition, to which, unfortunately, a very 
large portion of the clergymen of the 
evangelical school belong, have not 
elected a single candidate in any of the 
larger towns. A great progress in the 
same direction has been made in the free 
city of Hamburg, where, by a new con- 
stitution, the Church is completely sep- 
erated from the State. Hitherto the 
Church had been more subordinate to 
the State than in any other state. The 
Senate, as chief magistrates, were ruling 
elders. The twenty-three parish minis- 
ters met once a month to deliberate, but 
had no power beyond offering sugges- 
tions to the magistracy. The new con- 
stitution leaves the Church to take care 
of itself, and will be a great boon, as soon 
as a majority of the clergy shall be of the 
right stamp. At present the representa- 
tives of a negative theology in the college 
of parish ministers number two to one, 
and in a population of nearly two hun- 
dred thousand there are only about seven 
thousand regular Church-goers; but for 
several years Rationalism in Hamburg 
uas shown unmistakable signs of decline, 
and the severance of the connection be- 
tween Church and State will undoubt- 
edly result in strengthening the evangeli- 
cal element. 

In Austria Protestantism is still stead- 
ily progressing. During the past year the 
Austrian government has called three 
distinguighed scholars of German uni- 
versities,- Dr. Lipsius of Leipsic, Prof. 
Heppe of Marburg, and Professor Vogel 
of Jena, to chairs of the Protestant 
Faculty of Theology at Vienna, which 
now, at length, bids fair to be raised to a 
level with the other German universities. 
The Faculty has applied to the College 
of Professors of the University ‘to be 
incorporated with the University, and to 
obtain all its rights, from which it has 
hitherto been excluded. 
that one or two of the four faculties will 


vote for the admission; but the Faculty of | 
| Church quite a controversy has sprung 


Catholic Theology is reported by a paper 
of Vienna to have resolved that, in case of 
the incorporation of the Protestant Fac- 


ulty, all the Professors of Catholic The- | 
| tive party. 


ology would resign. The Faculty of Cath- 


olic Theology itself would be declared | 
Any professors who might | 
| some Catholic priests and laymen at Er- 


abolished. 
accept an appointment in it would be 
excommunicated, no candidate for the 
ministry would be ordained who has 
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It is understood | 
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studied theology at the Vienna Univer- 
sity, and no degree of D. D. conferred by it 
would be acknowledged. The threats are 
little heeded, for if executed they would 
only hurt the ultramontane party itself. 
Next to the organization of an able 
Faculty of Protestant Theology, the per- 
manent establishment of Protestant 
churches and schools on the soil of the 
intolerant Tyrol is an event of the great 
est importance in the history of Austriam 
Protestantism. On December 29 a Gen- 
eral Assembly of all the Protestants of 
Vorarlberg (the northwestern district of 
the Tyrol) was held for raising the means 
of erecting a church and schools at Bre- 
genz. ‘Thirty thousand florins have 
already been collected, and the committee 
feel confident that, inclusive of the con- 
tributions expected from England, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland, they can raise- 
sixty thousand florins more, the sum 
required for the projected buildings. A 
Presbytery was to be soon elected, and 
a branch society of the Gustavus Adol- 
phus Association to be organized—an 


| immense progress in a country which, in 


point of intolerance, has hitherto not been 
exceeded even by Spain and by Rome 
itself. 

The Baptist missionaries in Germany 
give very painful descriptions of perse- 
cutions in different parts of Protestant 
Germany, especially in the States of 
Saxony, Hanover, Brunswick, and Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz. Some cases are fully 
as bad as the treatment of the Protest- 
ants in Spain. One missionary, for ex- 
ample, writes from Brunswick that, while 
holding a Church-meeting, lie was all on 
a sudden arrested and carried off to a 
lonely cell, where he was treated like 
common crimininals, and remained for 
four days without seeing a living crea- 
ture; then he was passed from prison to 
prison until he crossed the frontier and 
reached his home. Notwithstanding this 


| continuance of persecution their cause is 


progressing, and their membership has 
largely increased during the past year. 
Among the organs of the Lutheran 


up on the question whether it would be 
advisable to unite with the Roman 
Catholics for forming one great conserva- 
Some leading men of the 
High or New Lutheran Party had held, 
in September, 1860, a conference with 


furt to initiate the union scheme, and 
had even gone so far as to issue a strong 
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declaration against the abolition of the 
temporal power of the pope. The Roman 
Catholic members were, of course, anxious 
to see this union consummated, and issued 
an invitation for a second conference in 
the latter months of 1861. The original 
participants had not enough courage to 
accept it; yet one High Lutheran theolo- 
gian at least, Dr. Vilmar of Marburg, 
has expressed his entire concurrence 
with the resolutions of the conference 
of Erfurt. Several Old Lutheran papers 
have charged him, as well as the Volks- 
blatt, an organ of the Prussian Lutherans, 
and several other papers, with Romaniz- 
ing tendencies; the charge has been re- 
plied to, and the controversy springing 
out of this discussion has widened the 
breach between the High Church, or Ro- 
manizing Lutherans, on the one hand, 
and the Old Lutherans, who are unflinch- 
ing opponents of Rome, on the other. 


Tue ROMAN CaTHOLIc CuurcH.—The 
advantages which the Church of Rome 
seemed, after years of hard struggling, 
to have secured in a number of German 
states by means of special Concordats, 
have now all been swept away. In the 
kingdom of Wurtemberg, even the First 
Chamber, consisting mostly of the high 
aristocracy, have voted for the rejection 
of the Concordat; and thé principle may 
now be regarded as generally adopted, 
that the relation of the Roman Catholic 
Church to the State must be regulated, 
not by negotiation with Rome, but direct 
legislation. Austria is the only state in 
which the Concordat is nominally still in 
force; but, im fact, it has become a dead 
letter, and it is announced that it will 
be soon revised with the consent of the 
Pope. Nowhere seems the ultramontane 
party to be so well organized as in 
Prussia, where they form a_ political 
party, and now count in the Second 
Chamber some seventy members., Being 
in point of numerical strength the third 
party in the Second Chamber, (the Con- 
stitutional ranking first, and the Progres- 
sive second,) they offered to the Constitu- 
tional party their votes for the election of 
the president of the Chamber if the first 
vice-president were to be taken out of 
their midst; but when only the second 
vice-presidentship was offered to them 
by the Constitutional party, they pre- 
ferred to cast their votes for the two can- 
didates of their most decided opponents, 
the Progressives, without securing either 
of the vice-presidencies. 








FRANCE, 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES.—We 
mentioned in a former number that the 
Rationalistic party in the Reformed 
State Church, which for some time has 
been losing ground, had formed a new 
society, called the Liberal Protestant 
Union, which was to rally, if possible, 
the scattered forces, and to secure, in 
particular, the election of Rationalists 
into the presbyteries. In January the 
renewal of the Presbyterial Council took 
place; both parties, the Orthodox and 
the Rationalist, had made great prepara- 
tions for it, and the result was a total 
defeat of the the®*Rationalists. The 
Presbyterial Council of Paris is composed 
of twelve members, six of whom are re- 
newed every three years. In 1856 500 
electors took part in the vote; in 1859 
only 400. This year the aggregate vote 
was about 1,500. The six retiring mem- 
bers of the Council being eligible for 
re-election, the Orthodox party determ- 
ined to re-elect them all. The Rational- 
ists asked only that the last three 
should be displaced ; but their candidates 
obtained no more than from 450 to 496 
votes, while the candidates of the Ortho- 
dox party had from 1,043 to 1,072. The 
Lien, of Paris, the organ of the Liberal 
Union, now finds consolation in the belief 
that “the relative strength of the two 
parties at Paris is still, notwithstanding 
ten years of Orthodox dominion, what 
is was of old.” 

The progress of Protestantism is so 
undeniable that it is even admitted by the 
Society of St. Francis de Sales, an insti- 
tion expressly founded for the purpose 
of counteracting the influence of Protest- 
antism. A recent number of the Bulle- 
tin of the Society shows that the Prot- 
estant schools of Paris contain more 
than 5,200 scholars, of whom the author 
calculates 3,000 must be children of 
Roman Catholic parents. These statis- 
ties have suggested to Rev. F. Monod 
an article in the Archives du Christian- 
isme, contrasting the condition of 
French Protestantism at the present 
time with what it was fifty years ago. 
Dr. Moned shows that in 1807 there 
were in Paris three pastors of the Re- 
formed Church and two places of worship, 
in each of which there was one sermon 
every Sunday. The Lutherans had not 
yet any regular pastor. Now there are 
forty-eight pastors of different denomi- 
nations, thirty-one places of worship, 
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eighty-three sermons weekly, (forty-nine | 
in French, twelve in German, twenty- | 
two in English,) of which fifty-nine are | 
on Sundays, and twenty-four on week | 
day evenings. The first Sunday-school | 
was opened at Paris on September 22, | 
1822, with from fifteen to twenty schol- 
ars; now there are from twenty-five to 
thirty of these schools, with a number 
of scholars estimated at from 2,500 to 
3,000. In the territory now belonging | 
to France there were in 1807 227 Re- 

formed and 224 Lutheran ministers, to- 

gether 451. According to the “ Protest- 

ant Year-Book of 1861,’ the present | 
numbers are, of the Reformed ‘Church, | 
653 pastors; of the Lutheran Church, 
405; total, 1,058 pastors. The first re- 
ligious journal was established in 1818, 
while there are now twenty-one such 
journels published, not including the 
French religious journals which come | 
from Switzerland, Belgium, and else- 

where. 


| now become editor of this journal. 
| Bruce, the Agent of the British and For- 


ITALY. 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES.— While 
in most of the newly annexed districts, 
such as Lombardy, the Romagna, the 
Marches, and the Neapolitan provinces, 
the Protestants continue to enjoy re- 
ligious toleration, Tuscany stands in a 
strange abnormal state, as the severe 
laws of Leopold I., enacted in 1849 and 
1852. are still in force. The priests and 
public prosecutors have found out that 
the laws affecting the press can be 
made use of against the Protestants, 
and a number of suits have consequently 
been instituted. Gavazzi is under trial 
at Florence for an attack against the re- 
ligion of the state, because he denounced 
confession to the priesthood. Signor 
Gregory, a student of the Waldensian 
Seminary, and Del Buono, a colporteur 
in the island of Elba, have been brought 
before the tribunal in that island, the 
one for having written, and the other 
for having sold, a controversial pamphlet. 
Their case has been transferred to the 
Supreme Court of Lucca, and the Pro- | 
fessor of Law in the University of Pisa, 
who was applied to to be counsel for the 
defense of Gregory, declined, because as 
the law now stands the judges cannot | 
but pass sentence of condemnation, 
which involves five years’ imprison- | 
ment. There is a similar case in the 
tribunal of Leghorn against Signor Ri- 
betti, the Depository of the Religious 
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Book Society, and the printer, for having 
printed a reply to a pamphlet by Padre 
Romolo di Pistoja, and for having this 
reply posted on the walls of the city. 
Notwithstanding these partial and 
temporary impediments to the preaching 


| of the Gospel, the progress of Italy in a 


religious point of view has been very 
great. The Waldensian Seminary, now 
located at Florence, is attended this 
year by four ex-priests, who give fair 
promise. Another institution for the 
training of evangelists has been opened 
at Genoa under the direction of Dr. De 
Sanctis and Professor Mazzarella. A 
new weekly religious journal has been 


| started at Turin, with the title, Chiesa 


Libera in Libero State, (A Free Church 
in a Free State.) It is edited by Signor 


| Manina, a priest and very respectable 
, man, who has succeeded Dr. Camillieri, 


at Florence, in the attempt to open an 
Anglican Italian Church there. Finding it 
unsuccessful, he returned to Turin, and is 
Mr. 


eign Bible Society in Italy, estimates the 
number of Bibles and Testaments sold 
during 1861 at about 30,000 copies. 
He has about thirty colporteurs em- 
ployed in various parts of Italy. The 
National Bible Society of Scotland has 
at present sixteen colporteurs employed. 
The sale of religious and controversial 
books and pamphlets, to which the 
Scotch ministers in Tuscany have di- 
rected special attention, has been very 
large, and many new works are on hand 
for publication during the coming year. 
A work of special importance for Italy 
is announced by Dr. De Sanctis, being a 
weekly serial in the shape of dialogues, 
which will probably extend over two or 
three years, and will form a complete 
course of religious instruction. In order 
that this and other important works may 
be carried on with more rapidity and 
economy than has hitherto been possible, 
arrangements have been made to have 
the Claudiana printing press, which be- 
longs to the Waldensian Church, removed 
to Florence, and set up in the Palazzo, 
lately bought for the Waldensian Theo- 
logical College. The London Tract So- 
ciety bas given a grant of £500 to the 
Scotch ministers for their printing opera- 
tions, and in order to extend this import- 
ant field of missionary work a society 


| has been formed, of which Dr. Revel has 


been appointed president, to be called 
the Italian Evangelical Publication So- 
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ciety. The Geneva Italian Committee 
has again brought out this year the 
almanac Amico di’ Casa, compiled by Dr. 
De Sanctis, which has been so success- 
ful in years past. Last year 40,000 were 
published, this year 80.000, and there was 
a fair prospect of the whole edition being 
exhausted, 


THE RoMAN CatTHoiic CuurcH.—The 
pope has summoned all the bishops of 
the Roman Catholic Church throughout 
the world, who can conveniently leave 
their sees, to be present at a grand as- 
sembly, to be held in Rome in May next. 
The circular states, as the cause of the 
invitation, that the holy father wishes as 
many bishops as possible to be present 
at the canonization of twenty-three 
Franciscan monks, who some centuries 
ago suffered martyrdom in Japan; but the 
Roman Catholic papers themselves do 
not believe that the circular speaks’ the 
plain truth, and expect that the pope 
will call on the: assembly to pronounce, 
in the name of the entire Roman Cath- 
olic Church, upon the necessity of the 
temporal power of the pope. The gov- 
ernment of France has, on that account, 
intimated. its design to forbid the French 
bishops to take part in the Roman 
assembly. 


Although at present but little is 
heard of any progress of Romanism 
among the Eastern Churches, and even 
the much-boasted-of Bulgarian move- 
ment, which, according to Roman Cath- 
olic papers, either had resulted, or soon 
would result, in the union of a population 
of four millions with the Church of Rome, 
seems to be entirely at an end; the pope 
is determined to pursue the proselytizing 
plans with unrelenting vigor. To this end 
a special congregation has been establish- 
ed, including theologians of Italy, France, 
and Germany, which is to occupy itself 
exclusively with the affairs of the Kast- 
ern Churches. 

A number of Roman Catholic priests 


to reconcile pope and king, civil and 
religious interests in Italy. 


SPAIN. 


PROTESTANTISM.—Spain is reviving 
her bloody legislation of former ages. 
Matamoros and Alhamra, the two im- 
prisoned Protestants, have been sen- 
tenced to seven years of the galleys, and 
another, Irogo, to four years. They had 
been previously tried and acquitted for 
alleged political offenses, so that the 
present sentences are solely for reading 
the word of God. The Journal des 
Debats, of Paris, has the following inter- 
esting article on the subject, which gives 
some additional information on the Prot- 
estants of Spain: 

“We have called attention to the per- 
secutions suffered by the few Spaniards 
who profess the Protestant religion. 
One of them, Mr. Manuel Matamoros, 
convicted of having sold Spanish Bibles, 
has been condemned to the galleys for 
seven years. He is not the only victim 
of the intolerant principles inscribed in 
the Spanish code. From information 
which he himself has addressed to the 
Clamor Publico eight persons are still in 
prison at Malaga on account of their 
religion, seven at Seville, three at Gra- 
nada, and many others have also been 
arrested at Barcelona, Cordova, and 
Jaen. Some of these are women, and 
one is a girl of only seventeen years of 
age. From Malaga, Granada, and Se- 
ville about fifty fathers of families have 
been compelled to emigrate to escape 
the rigors of the law, and have left their 
wives and children in a state of destitu- 
tion. The Spanish authorities feel all 
the odium of these persecutions, and 
endeavor to divide public opinion by 
representing the persons arrested or con- 
demned as guilty of conspiracy against 
the state, and by giving a political color 
to those absurd acts of violence which 
are an outrage on reason and humanity, 
| But they adduce no fact to support 





have come out during the past six | these allegations. The truth is, that 


months in pamphlet in favor of abolish- 
ing the temporal power of the pope. 
They already seem to form a cousid- 
erable party, which has several period- 
icals under its control. The most 
important and influential organ of the 
perty will be the new bi-monthly journal 
called the Mediadore, and edited by Pas- 
saglia, who has been appointed professor 
at the University of Turin. It proposes | 





the police have seized all the papers of 
Matamoros and his fellow-sufferers, and 
yet not a single document has been 
published to prove anything against 
them. Mr. Matamoros is nothing but a 
sincere believer; the only faction he 
serves, at the peril of the galleys, is 
the Gospel; the only party he consents 
to follow, at the risk of liberty and life, 
is Jesus Christ.” 
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SCANDINAVIA. 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES.—The Ra- 


tionalistic controversy has begun to agi- * 


tate also the State Church of Sweden. 
In 1860 a clergyman of the name of 


Hallin, in the diocese of Strengniis, laid | 


a statement before the Consistorium, in 
which he dénied, and attempted to dis- 
prove, the doctrine of the Saviour’s di- 
vinity, the atonement, and other kindred 
truths. The Consistorium drew up and 
placed in his hands a distinct and able 
answer to his paper; and having in the 
mean time suspended him from the exer- 
cise of his ministerial functions, gave him 
a period of three months to reconsider 
his opinions. At the close of this inter- 
val of grace he was summoned before 
the Consistorium, and having intimated 
that he adhered to the opinions which he 


had formerly avowed, he was deposed | 


from his office. The case has been 
largely discussed throughout the country, 
and a large class of secular newspapers 
have raised the cry of persecution, and 
denounced the sentence as an interference 
with freedom of thought, and a prohibition 
of free theological inquiry. ‘This is not 
the only open displayof Rationalism which 
at present interests the Swedish Church. 
A Mr. Ljunberg, one of the higher teachers 
at Gothenburg, and a member of the 
Consistorium, had in the course of last 
summer read a paper in defense of Ra- 
tionalism before the Literary and Scien- 
tific Society of that city. This has led 
to a lively discussion, in which the bishop 
of the diocese has taken the most prom- 
ment part, answering and exposing Mr. 
L.’s arguments. It is quite well under- 
stood that there is a much greater amount 
of Rationalism diffused throughout the 
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' country than had been formerly imagined. 
| It is said to prevail among the members 
of the medical profession, and to have a 
great hold on the more educated classes. 
Also among the clergy it has still a num- 
| ber of representatives. A Mr. Ignell, one 
of the ministers of Stockholm, has for 
many years been a zealous disseminator 
| of Rationalistic publications; and a min- 
ister in the north, celebrated for his 
critical scholarship, is well known to be 
a Rationalist of the most advanced school. 
A periodical, conducted by the leading 
members of the High Church party, looks 
with some alarm on sueh cases of Ra- 
tionalism. ‘ Every one,” it says, “must 
see that it is impossible for the Church 
to continue to be governed or served by 
persons who publicly declare that to be 
| a lie which the Church holds to be the 
truth. If.such a state of things continue, 
before long a great and important eccle- 
| siastical crisis is before us. LKither those 
who now reject the Lutheran doctrine 
| must see the dishonesty of their position 
| and go out of the Church, seeking with 
' their advanced views to form a Church 
such as the enlightenment of the times 
demand, and such as their allies, the 
| Friends of Light in Germany, have already 
| sketched, or if this is not the case, but, 
on the side of the rulers and judges, the 
| office-bearers of the Church are tolerated 
in their denial of the Church’s doctrines, 
and all attempts to subject them to cen- 
sure are hindered, the crisis will appear 
| in a much more serious disruption. We 
have then infallibly to expect the same 
| spectacle which Scotland witnessed about 
| twenty years ago, namely, that the Na- 
' tional Church shall be deserted by a 
| great multitude of her most faithful min- 
| isters and friends.” 





Arr. IX.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ENGLAND. 


Observations on the attempted Applica- 
tion of Pantheistic Principles to the Theory 
and Historic Criticism of the Gospel is a 
title of a work by the late Dr. Mill, 
Hebrew Professor at Cambridge, and is 
esteemed one of the most valuable publi- 
eations of the quarter. It is a collection 
of articles first published by the learned 
author in a periodical. It is said to be 


one of the publications of the century, 
devoted to high theology, which is des- 
tined to live. Its interest is increased 
by the fact that it refutes by anticipation 
much of the reasoning and many of the 
assumptions of the “ Essays and Re- 
views.” 

A volume entitled Jehovah the Re- 
deemer : the Scriptural Interpretation of 
the Divine Name Jehovah, by Thomas 





Tyler, M.A. Mr. Tyler claims that the 
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theory of “a Mr. M’Whorter ” in Amer- 
ica, in regard to the divine name, was 
plagiarized from an article of his in the 
Journal of Sacred Literature. By a res- 
toration of the true vowel points the divine 
name becomes Yahveh; the future tense 
of the Hebrew verb of existence signi- 
fies He willbe. It thus becomes a pro- 
phetic name, indicating the future exist- 
ence of “God manifest in the flesh.” 
The theory, as presented by Mr. 
M’Whorter in this country, was not 
favorably received by the majority of 
scholars; but the Journal of Sacred Lit- 
erature thinks that Mr. Tyler “has made 
out a good case.” 

The veteran Egyptologist, Mr. Samuel 
Sharpe, has published Lyyptian Hiero- 
glyphics : being an attempt to explain their 
Nature, Origin, and Meaning. It serves 
an excellent introduction to the knowl- 
edge of hieroglyphics. Mr. Sharpe 
maintains that the long catalogues of 
kings, which stretch the chronology of 
Egypt so far back of the Mosaic chro- 
nology of creation, are largely parallel 
pedigrees of cotemporary sovereigns of 
different kingdoms. He holds that no 
catalogue reaches back further than the 
age of Abraham. 

GERMANY. 

We receive from Germany several 
valuable additions to the literature on 
Rationalism. Of Tholuck’s History of 
the Time preceding the rise of Rational- 
ism, (Vorgeschichte des Rationalismus.) 
Berlin, 1861,) the first part of the 
second volume, treating of the re- 
ligious life in the seventeenth century, 
has appeared. The object of the work is 
to trace the germs of Rationalism in an 
age which was yet directly opposed to 
it, and to show how it could spring from 
the strictest orthodoxy. Both the Lu- 
theran and the German Reformed 
Churches are embraced in the narrative, 
which draws an interesting picture of the 
constitution, doctrines, government, and 
discipline of the German Churches and 
of the religious and civil life of the 
people. A thorough treatise on Ration- 
alism itself may be found in the work of | 
Professor Auberlen, of Basel, on Divine | 
Revelation. (See Meth. Quar. Rev., 1861, 
p- 677.) The author considers a thorough 





discussion of the character of Rationalism, 
and a refutation of its fundamental er- | 
rors, as necessary for reaching his object, | 
an apology of divine revelation. To this 
end he gives us three elaborate chapters: | 





I. On the Great Spiritual Contest in the 
Christian World; II. On Ancient Prot- 
estantism and Rationalism ; and, IIT. On 
the Overthrow of Rationalism. A col- 
league of Auberlen, ProfessorRiggenbach, 
has published a treatise on “‘ Modern Ra- 
tionalism,” (Der heutige Rationalismus. 
Basel, 1861,) especially in Switzerland, 
the substance of which was read before 
the Evangelical Alliance at Geneva. A 
brief, yet comprehensive survey of all 
the phases of Rationalism from its first 
rise to the present day, has been given 
by Prof. Wuttke in a late number of the 
Evangelical Church Gazette of Heng- 
stenberg. 

The new work of A. Sprenger on the 
Life and Doctrines of Mohammed, (Das 
Leben und die Lehre des Mohammed, 
Berlin, 1861,) which is mostly derived 
from sources not made use of before, 
will, when completed, undoubtedly rank 
among the standard works on the Litera- 
ture of Mohammedanism. The author, 
by birth a Tyrolese, is known as one of 
the best German Orientalists, and was 
for twelve years the president of Mo- 
hammedan schools in India, where he had 
rare facilities for acquainting himself with 
the treasures of Mohammedan literature. 
The work is to be completed in three or 
four volumes, the first of which, the only 
one which has as yet appeared, contains 
seven chapters on ‘the religious move- 
ments in Arabia before Mohammed; on 
the youth of the prophet, on hysterics, 
visions, and Arabic Paganism; on the 
public appearance of Mohammed, and his 
conversions from A. D. 612 to 617; 
legends of divine judgment; and, finally, 
Mohammed’s threatening announcements 
of temporal punishments. 

A new and comprehensive treatise of 
all the mystic phenomena in human 
nature has been published by Max Perty. 
(Die mystischen Erscheinungen der mensch- 
lichen Natur. Leipsic, 1861.) The author 
lays down three fundamental principles: 
1. That there are agencies, and phenom- 
ena caused by them, and partly perceiv- 
able by the senses, which do not follow 
the natural and psychological laws as 
¥et known to us, but laws of a higher 
order. Such agencies, and phenomena 
have been often designated with the cal- 
lective name Magic. 2. Numerous phe- 
nomena, which former ages ascribed 
to deities, demons, etc., haye been pro- 
duced by men. 3. All men are endowed 


| with some magic power, which the author 


calls “‘ geodemoniec.” 
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Dr. Will has published a collection of 
all the documents relating to the contro- 
versies of the Greek and Latin Churches 
in the eleventh century. (Nota et Scripta 


que de controversiis Ecclesie Grace et | 


Latine seculo undecimo composita extant. 
Marburg, 1861.) All the documents 
(nineteen in number) had appeared in 
print before, with one exception, but they 
were scattered in different and partly 
rare works, and for theological scholars 
it is therefore a great convenience to 
have them now collected in one form. 
In an Introduction, (Prolegomena,) ex- 
tending over forty-eight pages, Mr. Will 
gives a historical survey of the contro- 
versies of the two Churches from the 
second century until 1054. 

Of the collective work, Lives and 
Select Writings of the Fathers and 
Founders of the Reformed Church, vol, vi 
and vol. ix, part ii, have been published. 
The sixth volume contains the Life and 
the Select Writings of Beza, by Professor 
Heppe; and the second part of vol. ix 
the Lives of Joachim Vadian and Ambrose 
Blaurer, by Dr. Pressel, in Tubingen, and 
of Bertold Haller, by Pestalozzi. 
entire collection will soon be concluded 
by the appearance of the second volume 
of the Life of Calvin, by Stahelin. 

Among the exegetical publications of 
the last three mouths we notice the first 
volume of a new Commentary of Ewald 
on the Gospels and Epistles of John, (Jo- 
hanneische Schriften, vol. i. Gdttingen, 
1861;) the last (fourth) volume of the 
Commentary of Hupeld to the Psalms; 
a new work on the Tabernacle, by Neu- 
mann; and the second volume of a work, 
by Professor Wieseler, on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. 

The second number of the “Studien 
und Kritiken” contains an article, by 
Professor Auberlen, of Basel, on the 
“Eschatological Discourse of Christ, 
Matthew xxiv, 25,” being mainly a re- 
view of a recent work on the subject by 


Cremer, (Die Eschatologische Rede Jesu | 


Christi. Stuttg. 1860.) An Essay, by 
Gumpich, on the Resuscitation of Lazarus, 
is concluded in this number. 
gives some interesting illustrations of 
the language of the Bible from the classic 
writers of Greece and-Rome. Professor 
Hunderhagen, in a review of Dr, Henke’s 
work on Calixtus, gives a brief history of 
the last years of this great theologian. 
Prof. Riehm, of Heidelberg, gives an ex- 
tended review of the late Dr. Bleek’s 
Introduction to the Old Testament. 
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|.calls the author one of the few biblical 
| scholars of our times who know how 
| to unite faith in the divine revelation of 
| the Old and New Testaments with entire 
| freedom and impartiality of historic. 
| critical and exegetical investigation. 

The “ Zeitschrift fiir Historische Theo- 
| logié’’ is a quarterly journal, entirely de- 
| voted, as its title indicates, to ques- 
tions of historical theology. It is the 
organ of the Historic-Theological Society 
of Leipzic, and is now edited by Prof. 
; Niedner, of Berlin. The second number 

contains a valuable essay, by A. Bogen, 
on the attempts made in the seventeenth 
century for effecting a reunion between 
the Protestants and Rome, and has spe- 
cial interest at a time when Romanizing 
| tendencies are again spreading in several 
| Protestant communions. Another article 
treats in full of Bernard of Clairvaux’s 
| Views of Christian Life. The “ Miscel- 
laneous” Department contains a letter 
| from Mosheim, and a document relating 
to the expulsion of the Protestants from 
| Salzburg in 1732. 

The “ Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche 
Theologie,”’ edited by Professor Hilgen- 
feld, of Jena, is a continuation of the organ 
of the Tiibingen school, and is now the 
| only representative of Rationalism among 

the German quarterlies. The cover con- 
tains a complete list of the contributors, 
among whom are the following: Dr. Baur, 
| of Tubingen, (died December 2, 1860;) 
Professor Hitzig, of Heidelberg; Professor 
Lipsius, of Vienna; Professor Volkmar, 
of Zurich; Professor Zeller, of Marburg ; 
Prof. Riickert, of Jena; Prof. Schleiden, 
| the celebrated botanist. The first num- 
| ber of this year contains a review, by Dr. 

Hilgenfeld, of the recent Critical Litera- 
| ture of Germany on the New Testament, 

the conclusion of an article by Volkmar 
| on the Catholic Letters and the Book of 
Henoch, and of another by Kgli on the 
Septuagint. The relation of Luther to 
the Confession of Augsburg is discussed 
by Dr. Frank, of Jena, with reference to 
| arecent work of Dr. Calinich, (Luthe 
und des Augsburger Confession. Leipzic, 
1861.) Dr. Calinich thinks that the 
| Confession was mainly the work of 
Luther, and that Melanethon’s intluence 
was mostly limited to the style. The 
reviewer, on the other hand, tries to show 
that the moderate language with regard 
to Catholicism, and the reduction of the 
denominational differences to a minimum, 
point to the contrary inference. 

The * Theologische Quartalschryt (The- 
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ological Quarterly) has deservedly won 
the reputation of being the ablest scien- 
tific journal of Roman Catholic theology. 
Neither in Italy, France, England, or any 
other country has the Church a journal 
that can compare with it. Once it had 
among its contributors men like Mohler, 
Hirscher, and Drey, and among its pres- 
ent editors Dr. Hefele and Dr. Kuhn are 
respected as scholars, also by Protestant 
theologians. From time to time it still 
contains articles of great value; but, on 
the whole, it wields no longer that influ- 
ence which it possessed at the time of 
Mohler. The first number of 1862 con- 
tains articles on “ Nature and Grace,” a 
subject which has of late again called 
forth a great deal of controversy in the 
Church of Rome, by Professor Schmid ; 
another archeological one, by Meckel, 
on some old liturgical documents; and a 
third, on the Religious Condition of Ger- 
many before the Reformation, by Dr. 
Groéne, a young author, who attempted 
some years ago to whitewash the famous 
seller of indulgences, Tetzel. Extended 


notices are given of the work of the late | 


Dr. Gfrérer on Pope Gregory VII. and 
his Age (seven volumes, concluded in 
1861;) of Dr. Greith’s work on the Mys- 
tie Writers on the Order of Dominicans; 
and also a review of the (Protestant) 
Introduction to the Old Testament, by 
the late Professor Bleek, of Bonn. The 
reviewer calls the author a “deserved 
veteran upon the field of biblical science,” 
and his book ‘a work based on thorough 
studies, and really promoting the science.”’ 

The establishment of a Protestant 
journal, devoted to ecclesiastical law, 
had led to the enlargement of a Roman 
Catholic paper of the same kind, (Archiv 
fiir Katholisches Kirchenrecht,) which was 
established in 1857, and is now edited 
by Professor Moy, of the University of 
Innsbruck, and Professor Vering of 
Heidelberg. It counts among its con- 
tributors professors of the Universities 
of Munich, Vienna, Bonn, Tiabingen, Pres- 
lau, Prague, and other eminent jurists 
and statesmen. The journal brings, be- 
sides other matter, editorials on the im- 
portant questions respecting the relation 
between Church and State, and an ab- 
stract of the proceedings of parliaments 
and legislatures on such questions. In 
its present arrangement it contains valu- 


able material for the current religious | 


history of the age. 
Professor Hagenbach, of Basel, has 
published another volume of his popular 
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| lectures on the History of the Christian 
Church, embracing the time from the 
thirteenth century to the end of the fif- 
teenth, (Vorlesungen tiber die Kirchen- 
geschichte des Mittelalters. Vol. 2. Leipsic, 
1861.) This volume completes the 
course of lectures on Church -history, 
which the author commenced about 
thirty years ago, with the history of the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
and which now extends to the end of 
the eighteenth century. As the several 
volumes were published at great inter- 
vals, and not in chronological order, 
there are, as the author himself says, 
some incongruities in them; but this de- 
ficiency he proposes to remedy by fus- 
| ing all the separate and independent 
| volumes into one work, to which a 
| Chureh history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury will be added, thus forming a com- 
plete popular Church history from the 
beginning of the Church to the present 
day. 

| The controversy on the “Brothers of 
| the Rough House ”’ (see Methodist Quar- 
terly Review, January, 1862, p. 160) is 
| being continued. The venerable Dr. 
Wichern, the founder of the institution, 
has himself undertaken its defense in a 
little work called “The Rough House: 
its Children and Brethren.” (Das Rauhe 
Haus, seine Kinder und Brider. WHam- 
burgh, 1861.) It gives complete and 
official information on the organization 
of the association, and conclusively shows 
up the ignorance and malice of its assail- 
ants. On the other hand, a new pam- 
phlet against the association has been 
published by Dr. J. Duboe, (Die Propa- 
| ganda des Rauhen Hauses und das Johan- 
nes Stift zu Berlin. Leipsic, 1862,) 
| which attacks the spirit of the German 
| Home Missionary Society, and of evan- 
gelical Protestantism in general. 

We learn from a biographical notice 
of the late Professor Baur, of Tibingen, 
in the Preussische Jahrbiicher, (October, 
1861,) that besides the posthumous work 
on the Chureh History of the Middle 
Ages, (see Methodist Quarterly Revievz, 
Jan., 1862, p. 158,) avolume of the Church 
History of the Nineteenth Century may 
be expected from the manuscripts of the 
learned author, and perhaps still another 
on the time from the sixteenth century 
to the nineteenth, thus constituting, with 
the former works of the author, a com- 





' plete course of historical works extend- 
ing over the entire history of the Chria- 
tian Church. 
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Two important works have been re- 
cently published, bearing on the history 
of the Pietists. The one contains ‘ Con- 
tributions to the History of Hermann 
Francke, inclusive of the Correspondence 
between Francke and Spener, (Beitriige 
zur Geschichte H. Francke’s. Halle, 1861,) 
by G. Kramer, the Director of the Or- 
phan House at Halle, one of the noble 
institutions which immortalize the name 
of H. Francke. These contributions 
consist of manuscripts recently found in 
the library of the Orphan House, and 
contain, among other matter, an account 
by Francke of “The Beginning and 
Progress of his Conversion;” a chrono- 
logical summary of the principal events 
in Francke’s life, also written by himself, 
and the correspondence between Francke 
and Spener, which fills the larger portion 
of the volume, about three hundred 
pages. The second work is a series of 
lectures on ‘ Johann Winckler, and the 
Church of Hamburgh at his time,” 
(Winkler und die Hamburgische Kirche 
zu seiner Zeit. Hamburgh, 1861,) by 
Dr. Geffcken. Winckler was one of the 
intimate friends of Spener, and a staunch 
advocate of the ‘Collegia Pietatis,’’ 
(Prayer Meetings;) he is at the same 
time one of the greatest men whom the 
Lutheran Church of Hamburgh has pro- 
duced. 

By far the most important work of re- 
cent Roman Catholic literature is an 
elaborate treatise of the distinguished 
historian, Professor Ddllinger, on ‘‘ Pope 
and Popedom, Chureh and Churches.’’ 
It has grown out of the two lectures 
which the author held last year on the 
temporal power of the pope, and which 
created so great an excitement, as it was 
understood that the greatest historian of 
the Roman Catholic Church, for such 
Dr. Déllinger undoubtedly is, had come 
out in favor of abolishing the temporal 
power. An account of the lectures was 
telegraphed to the papers of Paris, and 
from there was transmitted by the same 
way to Italy, and created in both coun- 
tries a deep sensation. Dr. Déllinger 
designated at once the impression that 
he was an enemy of the pope’s temporal 
power, as erroneous, and announced 
tbat he would publish his views in a 
more elaborate form, with the two orig- 
inal lectures as an appendix. This 
promise he has fulfilled by the publica- 
tion of the above work, which has 
already been translated into French and 
Italian, and wili soon appear in an En- 
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glish translation. The author still is, as 
he has always been, a staunch advocate 
of the ecclesiastical claims of his Church, 
and takes unnecessary pains in strength- 
ening this reputation by a violent denun- 
ciation of ‘the leaders of the national 
movement in Italy; but while his book 
has been reviewed by papers of all 
shades of religious belief, no party is 
more dissatisfied with it than the ultra- 
montane, for he makes uncommonly 
large concessions as to the deficiencies 
of bis Chureh, and again, at least, inti- 
mates that, in case of another political 
organization of the states, the abolition 
of the temporal power might be not 
only harmless, but even a blessing for 
the Church. 

Another distinguished Roman Catho- 
lic writer of Germany, and colleague ot 
Déllinger at the University of Munich, 
Professor Frohschammer, has commenced 
the publication of a periodical devoted 
exclusively to philosophy, and entitled 
“Atheneum.” Professor Frohscham- 
mer, though still a young man, has al- 
ready won a high reputation as an able 
and profound writer on philosophical 
subjects. Nearly all his works, espe- 
cially the pamphlet in which he recently 
pleaded for the liberty of science, (see 
Methodist Quarterly Review, October, 
1861, p. 677,) have been placed on the’ 
Roman index; but the author, we be- 
lieve, has thus far refused to recant. 
He has passed from the theological fac- 
ulty of the University of Munich to the 
philosophical, in which he is less incom- 
moded by the inquisitorial superintend- 
ence of the Church authorities. The pe- 
riodical which Professor Frohschammer 
has just begun to edit is the first of its 
kind in Catholic Germany, while Prot- 
estant Germany has already four, 
namely, Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie, by 
Dr. Fichte; Zeitschrift fiir exacte Philo- 
sophie, by Dr. Allihnn; Der Gedanke, by 
Dr. Michelet; and Psyche, by Dr. 
Nook. 

Another professor of the same Univer- 
sity of Munich, (which owes its great 
prosperity to the liberal policy of the 
present king,) Dr. Carl Prantl, has in the 
course of publication a ‘“ History of 
Logics in Western Europe,” which is 
called by the most competent critics one 
of the very best works on the history of 
philosophy. The second volume, which 
has recently appeared, (Geschichte der 
Logik in Abendlande. Leipsic, 1861.) 
treats of the works of the Latin 
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writers from the seventh until the thir- 
teenth century, and of the Byzantine 
and Arabic literature. The author does 
not belong among the admirers of the 
civilization of the Middle Ages. He can 
find no true philosophy in that age; 
none of its writers, according to his 
opinion, developed original thought; 
but their work consisted only in an ex- 
ternal raking together,and in translating 
the matter which presented itself to 
them. Neither Anselm nor Abelard are 
regarded by him as the deep and inde- 
pendent thinkers which they are gen- 
erally represented. The important con- 
troversy on the significance of the uni- 
versals, which pervades the entire Mid- 
dle Ages, has found in the work of Pro- 
fessor Prantl for the first time a devel- 
opment which fully elucidates its causes 
and motives, and follows it in all its 
stages, turns, and ramifications, which 
are too manifold to be exhausted by the 
common appellations of Nominalism, 
Realism, and Conceptualism. 

If from the number of books published 
on a particular subject an inference may 
be drawn as to the number of persons 
feeling an interest in it, the singular philo- 
sophical system of Schopenhauer, which 
we briefly delineated in the last number 
of the Methodist Quarterly Review, is 
still being extensively studied. In addi- 
tion to the works named in our former 
notice, two new ones have made their 
appearance during the last three months, 
namely, Nagel’s ‘‘ Remarks on Schopen- 
hauer’s Philosophical System: ‘The 
Worldas Will and Representation, ’’’( Bem- 
erkungen tiber Schopenhauer’s System. 
Bremen, 1861,) and Gwinner, “S.Schopen- 
hauer, as seen in Personal Intercourse,” 
(Schopenhauer aus personlichem Umgange 
dargestellt. Leipsic, 1861.) 

The philosophical literature of Ger- 
many is, as usual, very rich; but we 


have only room to mention the titles of 


a few other important works. 

Loewe “On the Philosophy of Fichte 
and its Relation to Kant and Spinoza,”’ 
(Die Philosophie Fichte’s. Stuttgardt, 
1861;) Mager, on “Materialism and 
Spiritualism,” (Zur Verstiindigung tiber 
Materialismus und Spiritualismus. Gies- 
sen, 1861;) a translation of the Spanish 
work of Balmes on ‘“ Fundamental Phi- 
losophy,” Lehrbuch der Elemente der Phi- 
losophie. Regensburgh, 1861, 2d ed. ;) 
another work on fundamental philosophy 
by Chalybaeus, Professor at the Univer- 
Bity of Kiel, and a well-known writer 
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on philosophical subjects, (Fundamenta 
Philosophie. Kiel, 1861 ;) an attempt to 
bring on what the author calls a “* Recon- 
ciliation between Theism and Pantheism,”’ 
by Bihler, (7 heocrisis. Berlin, 1861.) 


FRANCE. 


In the article on the Critical Theology 
in France, in the number of January 
l of the Revue des Deux Mondes, Charles 
de Remusat gives an account of a new 
school of French Protestantism, which, 
though it has an independent origin 
and some particularities of its own, 
occupies, with regard to Christian doc- 
trines, about the same position as the 
Tubingen school in Germany and the 
authors of the “ Essays and Reviews” in 
England. The works which Mr. Remusat 
reviews, and which he designates as the 
most important of the school, are: Me- 
langes de Critique Religieuse, par E. Scher- 
er; Essays de Critique Religieuse, par A. 
Reville ; Sermons, par T. Colani; Histoire 
de la Theologie Chretienne, par K. Reuss. 
Though not a theologian he has mastered 
his subject, and states the principal 
features of the school and of each of the 
above-named four works with great pre- 
cision. He commends all the four works 
for their scientific value. He thinks that 
the Critical School has a mission to per- 
form, and expresses a wish to see it be- 
come more widely known. But as to the 
results of their theology he pronounces it 
a failure. The radical distinction made 
by the theologians of the Critical School 
between subjective faith, which they pre- 
tend to preserve, and even to strengtlien, 
within themselves,and theological science, 
which claims the right to discuss and to 
deny all the facts of the biblical history, 
and all the doctrines of the Christian 
Churches, he declares inadmissible. 
Faith, M. Remusat says, rests on and 
presupposes external and historical facts 
If these objective facts are destroyed, 
faith has no longer any foundation. It 
will be an effect without a cause; in its 
essence it will be nothing. The Critical 
Theology has therefore, in his opinion, 
a very difficult task before it; it must 
re-establish a bond between the sub- 
jective and the objective. 1t must find 
in Christianity or in religion a minimum 
that is above critical investigation; for 
the great question to solve for the Criti- 
cal School of Theology is not what the 
Christians feel, but what is Christianity ? 

The tenor of M. Remusat’s article 
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throughout is very objective, almost 
skeptical. He does not express a convic- 
tion that no such scheme as the Critical 
School proposes to itself has a chance to 
succeed; but, as an eclectic philosopher, 
confines himself to speak of proba- 
bilities. And among the “ probabilities” 
which he affirms is, that it will never be 
possible to explain away the supernatural 
element in the evangelical history. He 
seems inclined to look upon it as an im- 
pregnable fortress; but, as already stated 
before, he does not speak as one of its 
defenders. 

The learned editor of the Revue Chre- 
tienne, E. de Pressensé, has published 
two more volumes of his Church History 
of the first three centuries, describing the 
great struggle of Christianity against 
Paganism: The eraof the Martyrs and the 
Apologists, (Histoire des trois premiers 
siécles de UEglise Chretienne. Second 
Series. La grande lutte du Christianisme 
contre le Paganisme. Les Martyrs et les 
Apologistes. 2 vols. Paris, 1861.) The 
first two volumes of Pressensé have been 
generally pronounced to be one of the 
greatest historical works that have been 
ever produced by French Protestantism. 

Professor Colani has published another 
volume of Sermons, (Quatre Sermons 
préches d Nimes. Strasburg, 1861.) Co- 
lani is one of the leaders of the Critical 
School of Theology in France, and since 
1850 is the editor of its organ, Revue de Thé- 
ologie et de Philosophie Chretienne. Charles 
de Remusat, in the above-mentioned arti- 
cle in the Revue des Deux Mondes, on the 
Critical Theology: of France, says of the 
wotks of Colani: “His sermons have 
produced an immense sensation in Stras- 
burg. Three volumes have been pub- 
lished, and all Christian denominations, 
I think, might profit by them. It is 














easy, in my opinion, tu find in him the 
first requisite of a preacher, the power 
to make us examine our own hearts. 
The human heart has few secrets for 
Mr. Colani. He traces with great truth 
all that cotemporary events and the 
manners and ideas of the age have 
made of the sinful soul. I do not believe 
that any one has known better than he 
to apply to the new state of society 
the ethics of the Gospel, and to show 
how the precepts and the examples of 
the sacred book are applicable to senti- 
ments and wants which at first may ap- 
pear to be so far from it. He is not the 
enemy of his times; he shares all the 
aspirations of modern societies which 
seem to be innocent or praiseworthy; 
his severity bears no resemblance to ill 
humor, and his rigor is no misanthropy.* 
The great talent displayed in all the 
works of Colani is recognized by all 
his critics, yet the influence of the Ra- 
tionalistic school, of which he is the 
head, is on the decline. 

Among other recent theological and 
philosophical publications of France are: 

Nicolas, Etudes Critiques sur la Bible, 
(Ancien Testament.) The author is Pro- 
fessor at the Theological Faculty of 
Montauban, and belongs also to the Ra- 
tionalistie school. 

Esteoule, (also Protestant,) Essai sur 
Vautorité de lv Ancien Testament. 

Daurignac, Histoire de St. Francois 
d Assise. 

Foucher de Careil, Leibnitz, la Philoso- 
phie juive et la Cabale. Leibnitic Obser- 
vationes, ad Rabbi Mosis Maimonidis 
librum qui inscribitur, “‘ Doctor Perplexo- 
rum.” In Latin and in French. The 
author is also at present editing the first 
complete edition of the works of Leibnitz. 
Véra, Le Hegelianisms et la Philosophie. 





Art. X.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL Review, January, 1862.—1. The Theological 
System of Emmons. 2. The Ante-Nicene Trinitarianism. 3. Memorial 
of the American Board: 4. The Two Schools of Philosophy. 5. Gar- 
diner Spring, D. D., and the Brick Church, N. Y. 6. The Beauty of 


Holiness. 


AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH Review, January, 1862.—1. The Ante- 


Nicene. Doctrine of the Trinity. 2. The American Board of Foreign 
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Missions and the Oriental Churches. 8. The Provincial Synod of the 
Province of Canada. 4. Early Annals of the American Church. 5. Mot- 
ley’s History of the Dutch Republic. 6. Chrystal’s Modes of Baptism. 
7. Bishop Eowman. 8. The Two Regenerations. 


BrsLicaAL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON REVIEW, January, 1862.—1. God 
and Revelation. 2. Memoirs of Philip de Mornay. 38. The Human 
Body as related to Sanctification. 4. Bilderdijk. 5. Are there too 
many Ministers? 6. England and America. 


EVANGELICAL Review, January, 1862.—1. Slavery among the Ancient 
Hebrews. 2. Remarks on Matthew. vi, 25-84. 3. Reminiscences of 
deceased Lutheran Ministers, 4. Isaac blessing Jacob. 5. John Gott- 
lieb Fichte. 6. A Call to the Christian Ministry. 7. Exposition on 
Romans viii, 33-39. 8. Dissensions among Christians. 9. Hymn from 
the German. 

New ENGLANDER, January, 1862.—1. Chrysostom, the Pulpit Orator of 
the Fourth Century. 2. The Lake Region in Central Africa, South of 

. the Equator. 3. How to accommodate a Worshiper. 4. Review of W. 
H. Dixon’s “Personal History of Lord Bacon.” 5. Adequacy of the 
Constitution. 6. The Justice of God as a Theme for the Preacher. 
7. The Claims of the Higher Seminaries of Learning on the Liberality 
of the Wealthy. 8. Our Unity as a Nation. 9. “The Wars of the 
Lord.” 10, Catalogue of the Boston Public Library. 11. Hautefeuille 
on some recent Questions of International Law. 


PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY REVIEW, January, 1862.—1. The Permanent 
in Christianity. 2. The Progressive Tendency in Knowledge. 3. The 
Holy Spirit. 4. John Bunyan, the Prose Poet. 5. The War for the 
Union. 6. The Okavango River. 

UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY AND GENERAL REVIEW, January, 1862.— 
1. The Ulster Revival. 2. The Gospel and the Soul. 3. The Pre- 
existence of Christ. 4. The Old and the New. 5. The Divine Power ” 
in Salvation. 6. The Hope of Salvation a Working Principle. 7. Olm- 
sted’s Cotton Kingdom. 

BIBLIoTHECA SACRA AND BIBLICAL Repository, January, 1862.—1. Christ 
Preaching to the Spirits in Prison. 2. Saalschiits on Hebrew Servitude. 
3. The Tibingen Historical School. 4. Life of Erasmus. 5. Close Com- 
munion. 6. The Imprecatory Psalms viewed in the Light of the South- 
ern Rebellion. 7. Remarks on Renderings of the Common Version, (in 
the Epistle to the Galatians.) 


The Bibliotheca Sacra has, during its entire existence, sustained 
the highest rank for profound biblical and theological scholarship 
and ability of any periodical in England or America. In the 
hands of its present editors, Professor Park and Principal Taylor, 
it amply sustains its reputation. With the commencement of the 
present year it assumes a new position, which entitles it to a new 
consideration by all the evangelical denominations of our country. 
Though in the hands of gentlemen of a particular denomination, it 
disavows the character of a “sectarian” or “ partisan” periodical. 

Its editors have been, and intend to be, liberal in admitting such articles as they 
do not, in all respects, indorse. They insert able essays from different evangel- 


ical schools. They are not to be held responsible for any statement which doee 
not appear under their own names. 
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They intend to insert+a series of articles unfolding the distinctive principles 
adopted by different theological parties and sects, and exhibiting the peculiarities 
of meaning which the parties and sects attach to the terms they use. In order 
that these articles may be, and may be esteemed, authentic and authoritative, each 
one will be written by a representative member of the sect or party whose tenets 
are described. It is believed that such a series of articles will tend to prevent 
some fruitless discussion; for a large part of our theological controversies is occu- 
pied with the charge and the proof that the controversialists are misunderstood, 
and therefore misrepresented. It is a waste of time to refute what our opponents 
do not believe, and it causes a loss of charity to accuse them of maintaining what 
they do not mean to maintain, and what they think that they utterly reject.—P. 3. 









This is very catholic ground; and we have no doubt, from the 
well-known character of the two Christian gentlemen who are its 
responsible editors, that their programme will be faithfully and 
honorably carried out. 


—_ ose 













English Reviews. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN EVANGELICAL Review, January, 1862.—1. New 
England Theology : the Edwardean Period. 2. Evangelism of the 
Eighteenth Century. 3. The Old Testament in the New. 4. That 
which may be Known of God—Mansel, Maurice, Young, and Calder- 
wood. 5. The later Religious History of Scotland. 6. The Protestant 
Church in Hungary. 7. Discussions in France on the Supernatural. 
8. The Moral Aspects of the Present Struggle in America. 9. Dr. 
Hickok’s New and revised Edition of Rational Psychology. 10. The 
Pauline Doctrine of the Righteousness of Faith. 11. The late Principal 
Cunningham, 

BRITISH QUARTERLY Review, January, 1862.—1. Anno 1662—Revision 
of the Liturgy. 2. Miss Knight’s Autobiography. 3. Memoirs of De 
Tocqueville. 4. Goldwin Smith on Ireland. 5. The Fourfold Biog- 
raphy. 6. The Works of Charles Dickens. 7. Facts about Railways. 
8. History of Mormonism. 9. The Free Churches of England. 


CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, January, 1862.—1. The Position and Pros- 
pects of the Church in Scotland. 2. Church Histories—Bright and 
Robertson. 3. Father Félix and his Conferences at Notre-Dame. 
4. The Education Commission and the Revised Code. 5. The Codex 
Zacynthius. 6, Dr. Pusey’s Commentary on the Minor Prophets. 
7. Memorials of Mr. Sortain. 8. Social Creeds among our Novelists, 
9. Two Years of Church Progress, 


Eprnpureu Review, January, 1862.—1. Life and Writings of William 
Paterson. 2. Sewell’s Ordeal of Free Labor. 3. Max Miiller on the 
Science of Language. 4. Military Defense of the Colonies. 5. Felix 
Mendelssohn’s Letters. 6. Wrecks, Life-boats, and Light-houses. 
7. Burton’s City of the Saints. 8. May’s Constitutional History of 
England, (1760-1860.) 9. The Lady of La Garaye. 10. Belligerents 
and Neutrals. 


JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERATURE AND BrsiicaL REcorD, January, 1862. 
—1. The Mines and Metals of Antiquity, with Special Reference to the 
Bible. 2. The Gospel of St. Matthew. 3. The Early Life of Bossuet. 
4. Critical Remarks on Isaiah xviii, 1, 2. 5. Hindu Philosophy and 
Indian Missions. 6. Exegesis of Difficult Texts. 7. Remarks on the 
Papal Canon Law. 8. On the Divine Nature. 9. Hupfeld on Modern 

Theosophic Theology. 10. The Position and Meaning of the Apoca- 
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lypse. 11. Arioch and Belshazzar. 12. Recollections, Early and Late, 
of Joshua Watson. 


Lonpon QUARTERLY REvIEW, January, 1862.—1. Railway Control. 
2. Autobiography of Miss Cornelia Knight. 3. Popular Education— 
The New Code. 4, Iceland—and the Change of Faith. 5. The Re- 
vival of Spain. 6. The late Prince Consort. 7. Lord Castlereagh. 
8. The American Crisis. 


Natrona Review, January, 1862.—1. Medieval English Literature— 
Chaucer. 2. Lucius Cornelius Sulla. 3. The Italian Clergy and the 
Pope. 4. The Question of Law between the Bishop of Sarum and Mr. 
Williams. 5. Bengal Planters and Ryots. 6. Mr. Charles Reade’s 
Novels: the Cloister and the Hearth. 7. Ecclesiastes. 8. Mr. Martin’s 
Catullus. 9. Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 10. The Province and 
Methods of Historical Study. 11. Peace or War with America? 


North British Review, February, 1862.—1. The Writings of John 
Ruskin. 2. The House of Savoy. 3. Our Single Women. 4. Sir 
William Lockhart of Lee. 5, Peasants and Poets of Austria and Scot- 
land. 6. Guizot and the Papacy. 7. Sanitary Improvement in the 
Army—Lord Herbert. 8. Recent Progress of Photographic Art. 
9. Mr. Martin’s Catullus. 10, The American Republic: Resurrection 
through Dissolution. 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW, January, 1862.—1. Law in and for India. 2. The 
Dramatic Poetry of Oehlenschliiger. 3. The Religious Heresies of the 
Working Classes. 4. Income-Tax Reform. 5, Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier. 6. On Translating Homer. 7. Popular Education in Russia. 
8. The American Belligerents: Rights of Neutrals. 9. The Late Prince 
Consort. 10. Cotemporary Literature. 





Arr. XI.—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 


Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


A Teat-Book of the History of Doctrines. By Dr. K. R. Hagensacna, Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of Basle. The Edinburgh Transla- 
tion of C. W. Bucw revised, with large Additions from the fourth 
German edition and other sources. By Henry B. Syxurn, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in the Union Theological Seminary of the City of New York. 
Volume II. 8vo., pp. 558. New York: Sheldon &Co, Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 1862. 

An adequate mapping of the entire doctrinal history of the Church, 

upon a full sarvey of the extended past, truly comprehensive of the 

entire, and yet accurate in the details, is a great-achievement, which 
it required German research to accomplish. The best scholarship 
of the English and American theological world is proud ta be able 
worthily to appropriate and improve the results of that research. 

For completeness, conciseness, and lucid order, the work of Hagen- 

bach is without a competitor. Every American minister, inclined 

to master the field of Christian theology, will find it an aid unlike 
anything else in our language. 
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The history of Christian theology is divided into Five General 
Periods. The first, or post-apostolic, is the period of evidential 
defenses, or, as the technical term is, with an unfortunate ambi- 
guity in our language, Apologetics; during which Christianity 
performed the task of asserting her own existence and nature as 
the sole true religion, against Paganism and Judaism. This work 
accomplished, next came the age of Polemics, in which the strife 
became internal, from the fact that the Church found herself 
obliged to enter into such an analysis of her doctrines as would 
enable her to meet the cross-examinations of the inquisitive mind 
of man with adequate answers. Through this transition period 
she attained an age of Systematic Theology. John of Damascus, 
a doctor of the Greek Church, is memorable as the author of 
the first complete symmetrical body of divinity. In accordance 
with the milder theology of the Eastern Church on the sub- 
ject of predestination, John of Damascus taught, @¢ tavtTa peév 
moeoytv@oKer 6 Oedc, ob tavta dé meOPifeL, TeOyLYMOKEL yap Ta bd’ 
quiv, ob mpoopige de aitd. The influence of Augustine not only 
as the expositor of the doctrine of original sin, but as the adyo- 
cate of a fatalistic predestination, pervaded the Western Church. 
An organic politico-ecclesiastical unity under the Roman see was 
reflected by a sort of general doctrinal unity, as the result of the 
discussions of former doctors and the decisions of councils. Yet 
the schoolmen, exerting their great intellectual powers with deep 
intensity upon the questions then open within the existing narrow 
limits of human knowledge, allowed themselves a considerable 
range of free discussion, and some of the master minds of the age 
but doubtfully hovered upon the boundary lines of orthodoxy 
and heresy. The rise of the human mind above the level of 
churchly morality, the incoming of new sources of knowledge, 
and the invention of printing, inaugurated the age of the Reforma- 
tion. The first Reformers commenced theologically as Augustin- 
ians; but (as in the Methodism of a later age) a division soon com- 
menced between the Melancthonian or Lutheran and the Calvinistic 
or Reformed (so-called) theologies. From the Reformed body an 
unexpected secession subsequently took place under Arminius ; and 
the cause of a liberal yet evangelical theology was tor a while by 
them maintained with eminent ability and learning. Still the suc- 
cessors of that eminent doctor did so decline toward Pelagianism 
and Rationalism, that the very name of Arminianism has, until 
very lately, among Calvinistie writers and preachers, been made 
the appellation of doctrines which Arminius would have promptly 
rejected. The fifth and last period, extending from 1720 to the 
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present time, is the age of Criticism, of the struggle between faith 

and science, and the effort after reconciliation. Under the scrutiny 

of free unshrinking thought, aided by the facts of science, theology 

is revising herself, eliminating those errors, however nearly cen- 
f tral, which are unable to stand the test of demonstrative exam- 
ination, striving to bring her statements into accordance at once 
with the affirmations of Scripture, the deductions of science, and 
the intuitions of the human soul, without any surrender of her 
permanent truths and immortal hopes. It will at once be seen 
ee what an interesting and important field of thought is opened 
before us in these volumes. 

The position of the author, as well as of his editor and reviser, 
is Augustinian. Of this he makes no secret. Doubtless, many 
turns of expression would have been different, and some different 
proportions of the respective parts would have resulted, had he 
occupied a different standpoint. But no one will doubt his inten- 
tional historical fairness. 

The additions by Dr. Smith greatly enhance the value of the 
work. His extended sketch of American theology is a good 
beginning; why will he not prosecute it to a completion in an 
extended volume by itself? That his present sketch is complete 
mostly in the department of Calvinistic theology is, of course, to 








ay be expected, both as that forms much the largest proportion of 
. : American discussion, and as Dr. Smith is, doubtless there, as yet, 
y FSS, most at home. It is scarcely correct to say (p. 440) that Dr. Fisk 


“criticising New Haven views was replied to by Fitch.” Dr. 
Fisk knew nothing about “ New Haven views” until Dr. Fitch 
: “replied to” him in a review of a sermon of his, preached some 
time before, being one of the most compact arguments against 
general Calvinism extant. When Dr. Fitch did reply to him, Dr. 
Fisk rejoined that his opponent was upon the point in discussion 
4 a “an Arminian.” 

A point of much value in the volumes before us is the immense 
number of references to the best authorities, which enable the 
reader to test the accuracy of the author’s statements, and serve 
as a guide to the researches of the inquirer in every branch of 
Christian doctrine. 









Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches in Asia. Revelation 
li, iii, By, Richard CHeNEvrx Trencu, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
12mo., pp. 312. New York: Charles Scribner. 1861. 


To a minister of the Gospel especially, as no book is so important 
as the Bible, so, next to the Bible, none are so valuable as those 
which aid in penetrating the depths of the divine word. During 
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the last thirty years the best mind of Christendom has been 
brought to bear upon the exposition of the sacred text. He who 
at this late day is still repeating the old saw, that ‘“‘ commentators 
explain the clear and slur the difficult,” is evidently talking in a 
very sound Rip Van Winkle sleep, blissfully unaware of the 
progress of things around him. There is no difficult text in the 
word of God that has not been analyzed with intensest power, and 
upon which any mind who is competent to understand what a 
difficulty is, will not find in some commentary the best of human 
powers exerted in its direct solution. 

Equally absurd is the doctrine that a preacher must preserve 
his own mental independence in expounding Scripture by avoiding 
the consultation of the expositions of others. By the same rule 
we should avoid works of theology to preserve our theological inde- 
pendence, avoid a Moral Science to preserve our ethical independ- 
ence, and avoid newspapers to preserve our political independence. 
We should keep everybody else’s thoughts out of our brain, and re- 
serve its capacious vacuity for home-born notion. As Leigh Hunt 
tells us, your only independent man is the man who has not a shil- 
ling, so your truly original man must be one who has never acquired 
an idea, Our view of a safe originality, especially in exposition 
of Scripture, is, the originality of the man who knows what opin- 
ions the best minds have proposed, and yet proceeds to present 
a solution still clearer and more conclusive. How have we been 
sickened by the self-complacent crotchets of men who bring forth, 
with an air of fresh revelation, interpretations of Scripture which 
any well-informed biblical student will tell them should never see 
the light, or have long since gone to the shades. Such men have, 
indeed, an electric appreciation of their own inventive capabilities, 


but their hearers will be very apt to feel a torpedo consciousness. 


of their self-complacent shallowness. 

There are commentaries, too, at the present day, plenty of them, 
that are awakening, stimulant, and full of seed-thoughts. There 
are suggestive commentaries. As Falstaff was not only witty 
himself, but made other folks witty, so these commentators are 
not only original themselves, but make the thoughtful reader 
original. Their master-touches lift some valve from the sacred 
text, disclosing a whole sermon, a whole volume of sermons, at 4 
glance, all your own, your own by right of discovery. There are 
commentaries which are comprehensive in character and spirit. 
How few of our ministry learn to grasp the whole of an epistle of 
Paul in its unity, tracing the fine veins of thought, gathering the 
occult relations, and comprehending its symmetry! How few 
* Fourtu Series, Vor. XIV.—22 
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have a clear, connected conception of our Lord’s entire’evangel- 
ical history! To how many is a Scripture book mentally chopped 
into chapters and verses, of which a single verse will be under- 
stood and expounded as an isolated aphorism, with an interpre- 
tation totally different from its true meaning in its connection. 

One of the most analytical as well as awakening and suggestive 
of commentators,is Dean Trench. His works upon the Miracles 
and upon the Parables are properly extended commentaries. No 
one can read them without feeling their earnest eloquence, their 
afiluent learning, their evangelical spirit. Upon the wonderful 
opening chapters of the Apocalypse he will be found an expositor 
worthy an attentive audience. .Much will be left unexplained by 
any human powers. But he furnishes an abundance of rich illus- 
tration, new to most readers, upon the sacred text. 


Historical Lectures on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ: being the Hulsean 
Lectures for the Year 1859. With Notes, Critical, Historical, and Ex- 
planatory. By C. J. Exxiicort, B.D., Professor of Divinity, King’s Col- 
lege, London, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, author of 
“ Critical and Grammatical Commentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles,” 12mo., 
pp. 382. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New York: Sheldon & Co. Cin- 
cinnati: George 8. Blanchard. 1862. 


Professor Ellicott has in the volume before us furnished a valuable 
contribution to biblical and Christian literature. His work is 
written in the spirit of profound reverence for the sacred word 
and deep faith in the Divinity of the Redeemer. He takes prompt 
issue not only with the mythicism of a Strauss, but also with the 
readiness to Rdmit the reality of contradictions in the Gospel his- 
tory, so objectionable in Alvord. His style is earnest and some- 
times eloquent. Still, we should have preferred an animated his- 
torical narrative instead of what might almost be called a perpetual 
declamation. His notes are remarkable as a model of condensation 
in stating the results of a very thorough research in both the text 
and the facts of the sacred history. His work has, therefore, 
peculiar excellences both as a biography and as a commentary. 

It is of great importance for a Christian minister to acquire and 
possess within his mind a clear and complete view of the entire 
history, so far as furnished by the evangelists, of the life and min- 
istry of the Lord Jesus. A mental map, too, he should possess of 
the country and scenes in which our Saviour lived and labored. 
As far as possible the entire image should be complete, every inci- 
dent falling into its proper place. Unless we except the life of 
Jesus contained in Milman’s History of Christianity, we know no 
aid for the attainment of this object, in the compass of our language, 
preferable to the volume before us. 
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A Commentary on Ecclesiastes, By Mosks Stuart, late Professor of Sacred 
Literature in the Theological Seminary at Andover. Edited and reviséd 
by R. D. C. Rossrns, Professor in Middlebury College. 12mo., pp. 364. 
Andover: Warren F. Draper. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New York: 
John Wiley. Philadelphia: Smith, English, & Co. 1862. 


This volume is a reprint, in larger size and handsomer style, 
under the revision of Professor Robbins, of a work published 
in 1851 by John Wiley. It is a most valuable contribution 
for elucidating one of the most difficult books of the Old Testa- 
ment canon. Says the learned author, with a unique simplicity: 
“In the earlier part of my professional labors here I under- 
took to lecture on Ecclesiastes. But at that time I could not 
satisfy myself, for I could not then obtain either competent or 
satisfactory aid. I therefore soon abandoned the attempt, telling 
my pupils my reason for so doing, that Z could not lecture on a 
book which I felt that I did not understand.” A fuller mastery 
of the Hebrew language, and ample aid obtained from German 
sources, subsequently enabled him .to form more satisfactory 
opinions of the general scope and real doctrines of the book. 
There have been plenty of pulpit lectures upon Ecclesiastes, and 
isolated texts are often made the themes of pulpit performances; but 
it may well be doubted how far any well-grounded views of the 
book as a whole have heretofore been clearly entertained by the 
great body of our theological and biblical scholars. It is a favorite 
point with skeptics in their attacks upon the Old-Testament canon. 
The last number of the National Review contains an article assum- 
ing to prove it to be a piece of Epicurean philosophy based upon 
the denial of the immortality of the soul. The Christian student 
will find in Professor Stuart’s work a frank and thorough dis- 
cussion of its difficulties in the face of the strongest things that 
German or English skepticism has to offer, An examination of 
the method of the book, a detailed criticism of the Hebrew, inter 
spersed with an occasional exeursus, and a new translation of 
every verse, constitute the features of the work. It would have 
enlarged the value much more than the size of the book had a 
complete translation been placed at the end, with proper para- 
graphing and titles. . 








The Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude. Preached and Explained by Mar- 
TIN LuTHER, Wittemberg, 1523-4. Translated, with Preface and Notes, 
by E.H.Gmuerr. 12mo., pp. 336. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph. 


Mr. Gillett, in a well-written preface, tells us that this exposition 
has never before appeared in English, and that it is translated from 
the German of Luther’s own first edition, a copy of which was by 
him found “ among the dusty old piles of pamphlets stored away 
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upon the upper shelves of the Union Theological Library.” It 
was a true antique, and therefore a novelty and a prize. His 
translation bears intrinsic traits of fidelity to the peculiar original. 
Luther’s stout German soul is still living in its pages. His pene- 
trative power, his earnest downrightness, his hard blows at the 
pope and the devil, and his earnest piety, are all here. A gleam 
or two of his predestinarianism, with a blow at free-will almost 
as hearty as he levels at the tiara, does not diminish the piquancy 
of the style. It well repays perusal. 


seegemeenipes 
A Commentary, Critical and Grammatical, on St. Pauls Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians. With a revised Translation. By CHaries J, Evxiicort, B.D., 
Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London, and late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo., pp. 190. Andover: Warren F. 
Draper. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New York: John Wiley. Phila- 
delphia: Smith, English, & Co. 1862. 
So extensive is now the work of commentary, so has the mass of 
materials increased in the last half century, that Professor Ellicott 
moves for a division of labor. To others he leaves the field of the 
theological, and to others still the practical and the popular. His 
task is the critical and grammatical analysis of the original text. 
This is a department of the first importance, since it underlies all 
the others. A true interpretation, whether dogmatical or prac- 
tical, must rest upon the exact construction of the words and 
sentences. It is, then, in this primary stratum, basing all the 
rest, that Professor Ellicott delves, seldom casting an outlook 
over the wide range of theological results which is likely to 
overlie the whole. The result of this concentration of labor is a 
singular perfection of the product. There is not by any means 
wanting a rich enthusiasm or a visible enjoyment in what to many 
would seem a very arid field of mental occupation. To no com- 
mentary can the biblical student, who is like-minded with the 
author, look for a more profoundly analytical discussion of the 
inspired word in the light of the best philological and grammatical 
science. Such works are a rich addition to our biblical apparatus. 
rm yt 


The Book of Psalms in Hebrew and English, Arranged in Parallelisms. 
Pp. 194. Andover: Warren*’, Draper. 1862. 


This beautifully printed work will be very popular with biblical 
scholars. It is unfortunate that our American scholarship is so 
imperfect as to need a translation to accompany the text. Yet 
we can comfort ourselves that this defect is not confined to us 
alone. The English popularity of a similar work among Bagster’s 
publications shows the like state of things abroad. This volume 
has the Hebrew text and that of our received translation ig 
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parallel columns. It is portable, and to one who has become 
measurably acquainted with the original it must be a valuable 
vade mecum. We trust that all our Hebraist brethren, of what- 
ever degree of proficiency in this holy tongue, will possess them- 


selves of this volume and make its acquaintance. H. 
seenerenennnel 


Practical Christianity. A Treatise specially designed for Young Men, 
By Joun §. C. Apsort, Author of “ Life of Napoleon.” 24mo., pp. 302. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. 


When Abbott is good he is excellent. In his “ Napoleon” he was 
neither; in this book he is both. 


_— 





History, Biography, and Topography. 

The History of the Religious Movement of the Eighteenth Century, called 
Methodism, considered in its different Denominational Forms and its 
Relations to British and American Protestantism. By ABEL STEVENS, 
LL.D. Volume III. From the Death of Wesley to the Centenary Jubi- 
lee of Methodism. 12mo., pp. 524. New York: Carlton & Porter. 
London: Alexander Heylin. F 

The present volume closes Dr. Stevens’s account of English Meth- 

odism, at the close of its first century. To some, the absence of 

the two grand characters of Wesley and Whitefield, and of the 

air of novelty belonging to the founding of a movement and a 

cause, will render the interest inferior to that of the former 

volumes. ‘To others, the events being less known, and the char- 
acters as yet less historic, this first presentation in a connected 
view, will give the volume an interest specially its own. 

At the death of Wesley there was a sudden change from a 
spontaneous monarchy to a sort of democracy that wonderfully 
looked like anarchy, and seemed to threaten disintegration. The 
crisis concentrated the moral forces of the Methodist body. But 
it was no doubt the powerful religious life which constituted the 
conservating and organizing power. The hour does not always bring 
the man; but this hour did develop and furnish the men. The 
working of a great Providence was scarcely more marked in the 
adaptation of the instruments for the founding than for this con- 
tinuation of the movement. These firgt sons of the first founders 
proved amply competent to maintain, adorn, and extend their 
heritage. And nothing is more striking than the dramatic 
variety and fitness for their part of the individual characters of 
this second generation. There was first Watson, the systematic 
theologian, surpassing all his predecessors, and as yet without 
a successor; there was Bunting, the statesmanly “pilot that 
weathered the storm ;” there was Clarke, the peerless among 
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English general commentators; there was Newton, the prince of 
preachers; and far into this age extend the labors of Coke, the 
world-wide missionary evangelist. Under the labors of such men 
Wesleyan Methodism stands out from the diverging and vanishing 
branches of Calvinistic and Church Methodism so called, vindicated, 
energized, extending, triumphing ; overcoming its difficulties, and 
flinging out its projects with a bold and boundless expansion. 

A striking feature of the entire movement is its joyousness. 
The true Methodist, the entire Methodist body, is jubilant with 
the thought that it has found a prize which is enriched by the 
privilege of impartation, and all the more enjoyable from the 
increasing multitude of its participants. In a large amount of 
modern evangelism we recognize a stern, solemn, not happy 
spirit, partaking less of the dispensation of Jesus than of John 
the Baptist. But the whole tone of the history as given by Dr. 
Stevens is rich and exultant. It reads like the Acts of the Apos- 
tles just after the day of Pentecost. 

Surely every denomination of evangelical Protestantism ought 
to acknowledge in Dr. Stevens’s work a spirit of graceful catho- 
licity. Perhaps he would have been more true to his subject, 
though less apparently liberal, had he much more explicitly shown 
how largely the practical and successful working of Methodism 
proper is the result of its actual theology. There is a large 
number of well-read ministers who imagine that Methodism has 
pretty much no doctrines at all. They give our founders and our 
body credit for a congeries of religious notions, and many of them 
would, we suppose, be surprised to learn that a consistent, sym- 
metrical system of THEOLOGY, strikingly accordant with the in- 
tuitions of the human soul, and dictated to us by the most 
obvious meaning of Scripture, forms, in our own estimate, a 
large share of our power to win sinners to Christ, to maintain 
the unity of our faith, and to spread the Gospel over the world. 

In one more volume Dr. Stevens purposes to embrace the his- 
tory of American Methodism. He best knows the amount of the 
extant materials; but to us this seems too narrow a compass for 
the magnitude of the subject. We trust, too, that he will treat 
points which have been made partisan questions in no partisan 
spirit. When completed it will then be a monumental work. 
So long as we are a people it will be a standard history for the 
period it covers. We do not hope, we can scarce ask, anything 
better. The amplest thanks of the Church are due to the talented 
author, and our earnest wish is that a copy should be possessed 
and read by every family within our wide-spread pastorate. 
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Politics, Law, and General Morals. 


The Cotton Kingdom: a Traveler’s Observations on Cotton and Slavery in 
the American Slave States. Based upon three former Volumes of Jour- 
neys and Investigations by the same Author, By FREDERICK Law 
OLMSTED. In two volumes. 12mo., pp. 376, 404. New York: Mason 
Brothers. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Co. 1861. 

In regard to Southern institutions and general aspects, both in 
Europe and America, Mr. Olmsted is a classic. Though a North- 
ener both by birth and spirit, he surveys Southern seenes with an 
intentional historic fairness, and whatever antislavery leanings he 
exhibits are simply the result of accumulated facts. His course 
lies through the Atlantic and Gulf states, including Texas. In his 
progress he records his wayside notes, not so much taking broad 
views of things in general as narrating incidents, describing scenes, 
and rehearsing characteristic dialogues. The South is thus made 
for the time being to show and speak for herself. But in the 
closing part of his work Mr. Olmsted deals extensively in com- 
prehensive statistics and broad generalizations bearing upon the 
great questions of the day in regard to our Southern institutions 
and our national destiny. 

The aspects presented are not pleasing, and the prospect for the 
future not cheering. Mr. Olmsted does not lead us much into the 
centers of that refinement and high-breeding to which Southern 
institutions are said to be so conducive, but we are permitted to 
take broad views of the masses of the population, Nothing is 
more cheerless than the aspects here presented. We are melan- 
choly at the thought that this is ovr country. We rejoice, doubt- 
less, with the great body of the North at the prospect of the 
restoration of our old nationality. We have the patriotic impulse 
that declares that not a star shall be erased from our banner. 
And yet, with this book in our hand, how can we ignore the fact 
that we are emphatically two peoples. In institutions, in temper- 
ament, in virtues, in vices, in industry, in principles, moral and 
political, how intense the contrast! Never did two peoples, so 
radically opposite, ever maintain a free united history. And when 
we think of the reckless character of the Southern soul, how big 
it is with the elements of evil omen, we almost shudder at the 
thought that ours should again be a united destiny. We dread 
the thought of the restoration of Southern planters to our national 
Congress. We like not the idea that the votes of such men, or of 
such a section, should decide our national destiny. Unless the old 
South can rapidly die out, and a new South be soon created, there 
are elements enough of destruction in a reunion to wreck the 
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entire ship of state. We are not encouraged greatly by the 
present demeanor of slaveholding unionists. Men who can talk 
like the Garrett Davises, Saulsburys, and Carlisles, are no desirable 
acquisition to our halls of legislation. We all remember how long 
the presence of secession Congressmen at the commencement of 
the rebellion paralyzed the arm of the administration. The return 
of slaveholders in force into Congress with the undiminished 
impudence of “ plantation manners,” sustained by the revival of 
the old proslavery party, may re-establish the ascendancy of the 
old despotism, the feud between freedom and slavery may still be 
protracted, and rebellion and dissolution may return upon us in 
even a more fatal form. 

Yet we trust, at the worst, som€thing will have been gained by 
this great struggle to the side of freedom. The slave-trade can, 
we think, never be restored; and slavery, in consequence, has not 
the material for wide expansion. The balance between the free 
and slave states must preponderate more and more for freedom, 
and slavery without expansion must die. But we trust that 
Providence is in too great a hurry to await this process of slow 
decline. 

The South itself should be Northernized. The best English 
authority has stated, long since, that the Southern monopoly of 
the cotton market could be maintained by no other means than 
the introduction of millions of free laborers into the fields, at 
present occupied or unoccupied, of the cotton states. Could a 
Southern emigration from the North take the place of the West- 
ern, could the lands of the South be raised in price by the incom- 
ing of a free population, could a diversity of industries be intro- 
duced, then might a homogeneity of our nation be created by the 
creation of a New Sourn. Our nation would then be one. A 
material prosperity would be created in the South hitherto un- 
known in her history. 

We are aware that it is often said that free white labor cannot 
exist in the cotton fields. This, with many other fallacies, is dis- 
sipated by the statements of Mr, Olmsted and the authorities 
by him quoted : 


There are grounds for doubting the common opinion that the negroes at the 
South suffer less from local causes of disease than whites. They may be less sub- 


ject to epidemic and infectious diseases, and yet be more liable to other fatal dis- 


orders, due to such influences, than whites. The worst climate for unacclimated 
whites of any town in the United States is that of Charleston. (This, together 
with the whole of the rice coast, is clearly exceptional in respect of salubrity for 
whites.) It happens fortunately that the most trustworthy and complete vital 
statistics of the South are those of Charleston. Dr. Nott, commenting upon these, 
Says that the average mortality, during six years, has been, of blacks alone, one 
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in forty-four; of whites alone, one in fifty-eight. ‘This mortality,” he adds, “is 
perhaps not an unfair test, as the population during the last six years has been 
undisturbed by emigration, and acclimated in greater proportion than at any 
previous period.” If the comparison had been made between native negroes and 
native or acclimated whites alone, it would doubtless show the climate to be still 
more unfavorable to negroes. 

I quote the testimony of a Mississippi statisticiai : 

“The cotton-planters, deserting the rolling land, are fast pouring in upon the 
‘swamp.’ Indeed, the impression of the sickliness of the South generally has 
been rapidly losing ground [that is, among the whites of the South] for some 
years back, and that blessing [health] is now sought with as much contidence on 
the swamp lands of the Yazoo and the Mississippi as among the hills and plains 
of Carolina and Virginia.”—De Bow’s ‘ Resources,” vol. ii, p. 43. 

Dr. Barton says: 

“In another place I have shown that the direct temperature of the sun is not 
near so great in the South (during the summer) as it is at the North. I shall 
recur to this hereafter. In fact, the climate is much more endurable, all the year 
round, with our refreshing breezes, and particularly in some of the more elevated 
parts of it, or within one hundred miles of the coast, both in and out of doors, at 
the South than at the North, which shows most conspicuously the folly of the 
annual summer migrations, to pursue an imaginary mildness of temperature, which 
is left at home.” —Vol. ii, pp. 258-260. 


Mr. Olmsted has an important chapter on the question of cotton 
supply, from the conclusion of which we make an extract: 


The simple truth is, that even if we view, in the brightest light of Fourth of 
July patriotism, the character of the whites of the cotton-producing region and 
the condition of the slaves, we cannot help seeing that, commercially speaking, 
they are but in a very small part a civilized people. Undoubtedly a large number 
of merchants have had, at times, a profitable business in supplying civilized luxu- 
ries and conveniences to the South. The same is true of Mexico, of Turkey, of 
Egypt, and of Russia. Silk, cloth, and calico, shoes, gloves, and gold watches, 
were sold in some quantity in California before its golden coffers were forcibl 
opened ten years ago. The Southern supply to commerce and the Southern 
demand of commerce is no more what it should be, comparing the resources of 
the South with those of other lands occupied by an active civilized community, 
than is that of any half-civilized community, than was that of California. Give 
the South a people moderately close settled, moderately well-informed, moderately 
ambitious, and moderately industrious, somewhat approaching that of Ohio, for 
instance, and what a business it would have! Twenty double-track railroads 
from the Gulf to the lakes, and twenty lines of ocean steamers, would not suffi- 
ciently meet its requirements. Who doubts, let him study the present business 
of Ohio, and ask upon what, in the natural resources of Ohio, or its position, 
could, forty years ago, a prediction of its present wealth and business have been 
made, of its present supply and its present demand have been made, which would 
compare in value with the commercial resources and advantages of position pos- 
sessed to-day by any one of the Western cotton states.—Vol. ii, pp. 270, 271. 


Nor is there any need of an amalgamation of whites and blacks 
for these ends: 


There is no physical obstacle in the way of our country’s supplying ten bales 
of cotton where it now does one. All that is necessary forethis purpose is to 
direct to the cotton-producing region an adequate number of laborers, either black 
or white, or both. No amalgamation, no association on equality, no violent dis- 
ruption of present relations is necessary. It is not even requisite that both black 
and white should work in the cotton fields. It is necessary that there should be 
more objects of industry, more varied enterprises, more general intelligence among 
the people, and especially that they should become, or should desire to become, 
richer, more comfortable, than they are.—Vol. ii, pp. 269, 270. 
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Mr. Olmsted’s discussions on the moral and religious aspects of 
slavery as a system, on slavery as a provision for a lower class, on 
‘the condition and character of the privileged classes of the South, 
and on the danger of the South, are of great value. By his show- 
ing, the standing boasts@f Southern hospitality and Southern high 
breeding are somewhat humbug. Southern hospitality, according 
to his view, consists in the custom, in sections where hotels do not 
prevail, of entertaining travelers overnight in private houses and 
taking pay for it. Southern high breeding he illustrates by the 
following paragraph : 


There is one other characteristic of the Southerner, which is far more decided 
than the difference of climate merely would warrant, and which is to be attributed 
not only to the absence of the ordinary restraints and means of discipline of more 
compact communities in his education, but unquestionably also to the readiness 
and safety with which, by reason of slavery, certain passions and impulses may 
be indulged. Every white Southerner is a person of importance; must be treated 
with deference. Every wish of the Southerner is imperative; every belief un- 
doubted; every hate, vengeance; every love, fiery. Hence, for instance, the 
scandalous fiend-like street fights of the South. If a young man feels offended 
with another, he does not incline to a ring and a fair stand-up set-to, like a young 
Englishman; he will not attempt to overcome his opponent by logic; he will not 
be content to vituperate, or to cast ridicule upon him; he is impelled straightway 
to strike him down with the readiest deadly weapon at hand, with as little cere- 
mony and pretense of fair combat as the loose organization of the people against 
violence will allow. He seems crazy for blood. Intensity of personal pride— 
pride in anything a man has, or which connects itself with him, is more commonly 
evident. Hence, intense local pride and prejudice; hence intense partisanship; 
hefice rasliness and over-confidence; hence visionary ambition; hence assurance 
fm debate; hence assurance in society, As self-appreciation is, equally with def- 
erence, a part of what we call good breeding, and as the expression of deference is 
much more easily reduced to a matter of manners and forms, in the commonplace 
intercourse of society, than self-appreciation, this characteristic quality of the 
Southerner needs to be borne in mind in considering the port and manners he 
commonly has, and judging from them of the effects of slavery.—Vol. ii, pp. 
326, 327. 





The True Story of the Barons of the South ; or, the Rationale of the Amer- 
ican Conflict. By E. W. Reynoups. 12mo., pp. 240. Boston: Walk- 
er, Wise, & Co. 1862. 

The title of this book has a romantic sound, but its contents are 

as much superior to romance as truth is ever stranger and grander 

than fiction. It traces with a clear and steady hand the first 
incorporation of the contradiction of freeff™m and slavery in our 
national system; the development and culmination of the antag- 
onism until the great rebellion of 1861, and the great danger that 
the power of slavery may even survive this struggle, to result in 
more protracted dissension and more complete ruin hereafter. 

Emancipation is held out as God’s great ultimatum to our nation. 
To a very few things we might except in the details of its most 

instructive narrative of the past. But as a review of this phase 
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of our national history it is intensely interesting and profoundly 
instructive. No reviewer of the train of facts he details can doubt 
that an oligarchy hostile to republican principles has ever existed 
in our nation; no true-hearted freeman can doubt that the sole 
condition to our future peace and freedom is the entire abolition, 
immediate or gradual, both of the principle and the institution of 
despotism. 

If this be not done, thevedghis and fundamentally, no conquer- 
ing a peace or overthrow of the rebellion will bring us perma- 
nent welfare. The Southern oligarchs, even if compelled to ground 
their arms, will simply understand that they are forced to return 
to the repudiated task of governing us like despots. They will 
never dream but that they are coerced into being our permanent 
lords and masters. They will submit to resume the bluster, the 
menace, and the iron rod, never dreaming that they could fill any 
other place in the united whole. The error of our fathers who 
bequeathed to us this war will be worse than repeated by us 
against our children. All the past and all the future cry out to 
the present to do this work thoroughly and forever. 

The following extract illustrates the early and permanent exist- 
ence of the despotic principle from which the rebellion of 1861 has 
sprung: 

That principle had already become so potent, in the days of the Revolution, that 
South Carolina had been induced only by laborious efforts to adopt the Declaration 
of Independence, and had not been restrained, in the struggle that ensued, from 
tendering her submission to the British crown. The same principle had been so 
far dominant in the Southern mind, in the days of the Constitutional Convention, 
that Mr. Rutledge, of South Carolina, had said, while opposing a tax on the im- 
portation of slaves: “The true question at present is, whether Southern States 
shall or shall not be parties to the Union.’’ And Mr. Pinckney had followed with 
the odious sentiment that South Carolina would never receive the Constitution if 
it prohibited the slave-trade. 

As far back as March, 1776, John Adams had declared—writing to General 
Gates: “All our misfortunes arise from a single source, the resistance of the 
Southern colonies to republican government.” And he adds, that “popular prin- 
ciples and axioms are abhorrent to the inclinations of the BARONS OF THE SouTH.” 

Facts have come to light during only the past year which conclusively show 
that the idea of dismembering the Union had been for a long time the settled pur- 
pose of the Southern leaders, and that, too, without respect to the conduct of the 
North, the alleged grievances being only pretexts to cover this all-pervading 
policy of rebellion, and gloss the odious atrocity of treason. 

In a confidential letter written by Jackson in 1833, and only recently made 
public, he says, in allusion to the Nullification movement: “The tariff was only 
the pretext, and DISUNION and a SOUTHERN CoNFEDERACY the real object. y THE 
NEXT PRETEXT WILL BE THE NEGRO OR SLAVERY QUESTION.” 

The statement of Jackson is most emphatically confirmed by the confessions 
made in the rebel convention of South Carolina. Mr. Packer reminds his fellow- 
traitors that “secession is no spasmodic effort that has come suddenly upon us. 
It has been gradually culminating for a long series of years.” Mr. Inglis said: 
“* Most of us have had this subject under consideration for the last twenty years.” 
Mr. Keitt ardently declared: “I have been engaged in this movement ever since 
I entered political life.” Mr. Rhett confessed: “It is nothing produced by Mr. 
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Lincoln’s election or the non-execution of the Fugitive Slave Law. It is a matter 
which has been gathering head for thirty years.” 

The real ground of Southern discontent, the true spring of the movement for 
dissolution, has been candidly admitted by Dr. Smythe, of Charleston: “It is not 
the election of a republican president nor the non-execution of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. The real difficulty lies far back of these things. It consists in the atheistic, 
red republican doctrine of the Declaration of Independence; and until this is 
trampled under foot there can be no peace.’’—Pp. 157-159. 


Very interesting are the chapters entitled, “The Plot of Aaron 
Burr” and “The Image of a Southern Empire,” in which are 
touched the singular intimations of a wide-spread collusion in the 
South with that nefarious plot and the subsequent corresponding 
events. 





The Habeas Corpus and Martial Law. By Rospert L. Breck. Prepared 
for the Danville Quarterly Review, December, 1861. Cincinnati: 
Richard H. Collins. 1862. 

Mr. Breck appears to be one of the numerous set of gentlemen 
who, under a professed solicitude for the preservation of the Con- 
stitution, are furnishing the most effective aid to its destroyers. 
He may be as loyal as he professes, but he cannot but know that 
his entire utterances are very pleasing to traitors. The loyal part 
of the nation is very well aware that if our government has in 
any case overstepped the limits of the Constitution it has been to 
preserve the Constitution in the midst of a most stupendous 
assault upon its existence. Rome, in moments of exigency, at 
the most palmy period of its republican freedom, gave to a tem- 
porary dictator summary power to guard the commonwealth from 
detriment, well knowing that extraordinary expedients in revolu- 
tionary crises are no precedent for ordinary action. The nation 
knows, too, that the action of the government, inspired by no 
desire for arbitrary power, has been even more moderate than the 
demands of public feeling. No wise and loyal man could think 
it otherwise than at least very ill-timed to hamper the honest 
action of the government against wholesale treason by outcries 
like Mr. Breck’s at temporary summary necessities. It is -credit- 
able to the wisdom and fidelity to the Constitution of the con- 
ductors of the Danville Quarterly, that they excluded Mr. Breck’s 
document from their pages. 


The*Uprising of a Great People. The United States in 1861. To which 
is added, a Werd of Peace on the Difference between England and the 
United States. From the French of Count AGENOR DE GASPARIN. By 
Mary L. Boorn. New American edition. 12mo., pp. 298. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1862. 


Count Gasparin has a right to be jubilant, in this “new edition” 
of his work, at the “prophetic” character of its contents. Its 
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prevision was the foresight of a noble soul in sympathy with the 
best impulses of the age. The events still transpiring may call 
forth newer and newer editions. We earnestly recommend his 
work to the widest circulation. The chapter on the “ Coexistence 
of the two Races after Emancipation,” presents the true solution 
of a question difficult only from a bigotry founded in ignoble 
assumptions. 


= 
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Educational. 


Mayhew’s Practical Book-Keeping: embracing Single and Double Entry, 
Commercial Calculations, and Morals of Business. By Ira MayHEw, 
A.M., Author of “ Means and Ends of Universal Education.” 12mo., 
pp. 224. Boston: Chase, Nichols, & Hill. 1861. 

This neat manual has attained its sixtieth edition, a fact that suf- 

ficiently attests its popular acceptance and standard character. It 

bears marks of the peculiar powers of the author’s mind in eluci- 
dating with great clearness a complex subject. Its practical 
directness and simplicity are such that an eminent teacher perti- 
nently says: “My pupils like the book.” The introduction of 
topics relating to commercial morality is original and important. 


A high commercial integrity is one of the most important desid- 
erata of a free people. 


+ 
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Belles Lettres and Classical. 


Songs in-many Keys. By OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes. Pp. 808. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 
The muse of Dr. Holmes begins to exhibit the signs of middle 
age. For poetry, which is the inner life of the soul, like the body, 
which is its outermost expression, has, like the soul itself, its seasons 
of infancy, youth, and maturity. The marks of juvenility in Dr. 
Holmes are gong, those of maturity are come. His first poems over- 
run with fun. x slight touch of the youthful and poetic disease 
of love, and a gush or two of patriotism, as in fiis ringing lyric on 
“ Old Ironsides,” were nearly all that kept his mirthfulness from 
overwhelming every page. Later issues showed that he was no 
longer playing with his wit, but was making it tell upon social 
errors and follies, whether of speech, manner, dress, “or e’en 
devotion.” His “Urania” is an admirable specimen of a satire 
on society. This collection, begun with “The Atlantic,” gives 
proof of a still farther advance in his powers, and especially in the 
service to which they are put. It abounds in keen hits at real 
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defects. Nowhere is the mere logician so completely hoisted with 
his own petard as*in “The Wonderful One-horse Shay ;” nowhere 
is the pretense of resignation to our fate, provided the fate is a 
luxurious one, been more happily ridiculed than in the poem 
entitled “Contentment.” “ Latter-day Warnings ” is a brilliant but 
almost irreverent satire on the Dr. Cummings school; and “The 
Ode by his Latin Tutor” an equally effective joke at “ classic” 
composition. ‘The Sweet Little Man” is an exquisite thrust at 
those who, in the present crisis, seek to enlist.in the home guard, 
which is only to leave its domestic quarters “in case of invasion ;” 
and “De Sauty” is a merry laugh at the dying struggles of the 
Atlantic cable. 

His patriotic odes, which have sprung to life since the war upon 
our liberties and nationality begun, are full of the fieriest fever of 
devotion. They are the only lyrics that the hour has brought 
forth except that most solemn and most truthful ode of Whittier’s, 
rejected by our military leaders, but accepted by the people. 

These songs of Holmes, from the first, written in that hour of 
uttermost debasement, the Buchanan fast, to’ the last, in the 
last number of “The Atlantic,” are full of hope, courage, fervor, 
and duty. The war literature of the world, from Pindar to 
Campbell, has produced nothing superior to “The Army Hymn,” 
“Under the Washington Elm,” or “ Union and Liberty.” They 
are indeed “the blood-red blossom of war with a heart of fire.” 

But Dr. Holmes’s muse essays also the serious and even the 
religious, It has “experienced religion ;” though none of those 
blessed and divine emotions pulse through these experiences that 
Methodists understand and enjoy by that phrase of their own 
creation. He dwells on the love of God, but never sees that 
expression of it which a Christian first beholds, and in which he 
beholds all the lesser light of his goodness. ‘God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him might not perish but have everlasting life,” is the epitome 
of the Bible and of Christianity, but it finds no place in these 
devotional songs. *He professes religion, but it is a redigio that 
seeks to rebind the soul to God without any of the “new and 
living ties” of the divine Sacrifice and Saviour. Hence his poems 
are not Christian hymns, for Christianity without Christ is gar 
worse than “ Hamlet” without Hamlet. And that is only a Christ, 
as false as any that appeared of old, or that do to-day, who is not 
the Divine, suffering, atoning, redeeming Saviour of sinners, the 
Christ of Christianity, of Scripture, of God. Yet he utters some 
of the truths of natural religion with point and fervor. His great 
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defect is, that he seeks to make these the highest and the only 
truths, while their sole power is that of a physician at a deathbed; 
they unfold the disease, but can offer no remedies. 

Considering these hymns in the obseure light of natural relig- 
ion, which is immeasurable darkness beside the light of grace and 
faith, they have some beauty and utility. Infinitely below Watts 
and Wesley, they yet sing of some of the basal principles of relig- 
ious truth. The sacredness of the body is unintentionally but 
finely set forth against all anti or pseudo-resurrectionists in the 
poem entitled, “The Living Temple.” ‘The Two Streams” 
admirably describes the cardinal doctrine of the decisive char- 
acter of our present state, of the dependence of this decisiveness 
on our will, and of the everlasting separation between those who 
here and now voluntarily bring themselves into communion with 
God, and those who here and now voluntarily separate them- 
selves from him. We quote these lines as a specimen of the 
felicity and force of his style: 

Behold the rocky wall 
That down its sloping sides 


Pours the swift rain drops, blending, as they fall, 
In rushing river tides! 


Yon stream, whose sources run, 
Turned by a pebble’s edge, 

Is Athabasca, rolling toward the sun 
Through the cleft mountain ledge. 


The slender rill had strayed, 
But for the slanting stone, 

To evening's ocean, with the tangled braid 
Of foam-flicked Oregon. 


So from the heights of will 
Life’s parting stream descends, 

And, as a moment turns its slender rill, 
Each widening torrent bends 


"From the same cradle’s side, 
From the same mother’s knee, 

One to long darkness and the frozen tide, 
One to the peaceful sea. 


It will be noticed here that there is no hint of the freedom of 
the will any more than of the gracious co-operations of the Spirit 
of God. Modern Unitarianism is rapidly becoming more of a 
fatalism than the oldest Calvinism. Were this poem informed 
with the great truths of the unconditional liberty of this will, 
and of the abundant aids afforded to it through the atonement 
of Christ, whereby it need never go astray, it would beautifully 
express the whole truth of man’s opportunity and responsibility. 
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We hope that as this volume exhibits a marked improvement on 
its predecessors in the fact of its religious exercitations, its suc- 
cessor will show that he has not only, as now, struck those depths 
of our being where the springs of natural religion rise, but he has 
pierced to the deeper sources of the divine, true, and eternal relig 
ion, the true Pierian spring, the exhaustless fountain of living 
waters. H. 





The Drama of Secession ; or, Scenes from American History. By W. H. 

Barnes, A.M. 24mo., pp. 60. Indianapolis: Merrill & Co. 1862. 
This is am ingenious production, done up in a neat external style, 
indited by one of our Western contributors, presenting the most 
remarkable phase of our American history in a dramatic form. The 
dramatis person are the states of the American Union, or its lead- 
ing statesmen. By this poetic machinery the movements of the 
events in the history of slavery of more than half a century are 
synoptically presented in about as many pages. After the fare- 
well address of Washington, Missouri seeks and, by proslavery 
compromise, obtains admission, nullification rises and subsides, 
California and Kansas, amid various vicissitudes, are admitted, 
and the rebellion is inaugurated. The denouement is, that the 
movement is crushed, some of its leaders die of lead, but Floyd, 
exceptionally, by the hempen method. The question, What shall 
be done with the negro? is answered by concentrating his race 
in South Carolina. The poetry of the drama does not claim a 
high order of inspiration; some critics would object to the com- 
mingling of men and states as associate persons. But the end is 
attained. A somewhat effective grouping of the events of our 
history in its proslavery phases is produced. 





Lessons in Life: a Series of Familiar Essays. By Trworny TitcomB 
Fifth edition. 12mo., pp. 344. New York: Charles Scribner. 1861. 
Mr. Titcomb is perennial, a genuine evergreen. The freshness of 
his style is as yet unfaded, the fund of his philosophy is unex- 
hausted, His lessons of life abound in practical wisdom, aided by 
a sufficiency of imagination to win an ample audience, and a bril- 
liancy of occasional wit that gives his teachings point and perma- 
nent impression. He says some things we do not believe, and 
advises some things we cannot accept. But the popularity of his 
works is, on the whole, creditable to his genius and the public 

taste. 
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